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EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 



Report of the Hon. the Minister of Education. 



To His Excellency Sir Alexander Onslow, Knight, Administrator over the Colony of Westeim Australia 

and iU Dependencies, etc., etc. 

In submitting, for the information of Parliament, the Report of the Education 
Department for 1899, I can point with satisfaction both to extension and improvement. 
In 1898 I reported an increase of over 2,000 scholars. During the year under review 
at present, the school rolls show an addition of 1,629. Though this is a slightly smaller 
number, it has been steadily progressive from quarter to quarter throughout the year, 
whereas the end of 1898 showed a decrease on its third quarter. This steady increase 
in the children seems to mean that, while there was no longer a rush of adult colonists 
from outside, the settlers were prospering, and by sending for their families showed they 
are making this Colony their pennanent home. 

Many new schools have been demanded, and the Department has erected 21 new 
buildings, affording accommodation to 1,574 pupils. Additions to old buildings have made 
room for a further number of children. The total number of places now provided in 
Government schools is 16,334, and 2,254 in hired or other temporary premises. That 
42 new schools have been opened or re-opened, and only three closed, during the year is 
evidence that the Government is in earnest in its endeavour to extend educational 
facilities, and the fact that 29 of these were in country districts indicates wider settlement 
in the vast area of this Colony, and the giowth of the agricultural population. Three of 
these counti7 schools, and one in a small mining township, have been opened under special 
regulations for sparsely populated districts, on the guamntee of the settlers that they Avill, if 
necessary, supplement the salaiyof the teacher if the £4 10s. capitation grant on the average 
attendance proves insufficient. New schools and fresh scholars require more teachers, 
and 82 teachers of all mnks have been added to the staff. Of these only 10 have been 
assistants, while there were 32 new teachers in charge of schools, the balance being 
pupil teachers, monitors, and sewing mistresses, the latter being only appointed in small 
schools. The multiplication of small schools must, of course, increase the expense, and 
it is not surprising that the cost per head (based on average attendance) has increased to 
£3 17s. 9d. from £3 12s. 7d., or, if administration is included, from £4 9s. 5d. to 
£4 12s. 5d. It will be seen that the cost of administration has not increased in the same 
proportion as the direct cost of school upkeep ; in the Central Office gi-eat economies 
have been exercised, and the staff diminished ; still, with small schools, the cost of 
administmtion must necessarily be gieater, and it appears that in the Provisional Schools 
(with an attendance between 10 and 20), which have increased during the year from 23 
to 55, the total cost per head would be found to be something over £7 if accurate 
figures could be arrived at. In these schools not only has the cost of teaching to be 
divided among fewer heads, but there is almost as much correspondence, etc., as for a 
large school, while sometimes, owing to distance, difficulties of transport, and the like, 
the cost of inspection may be actually higher. The expense of education in a Colony 
of such vast area must be somewhat abnormal. 

The need for increasing the salaries of Teachers has long been felt, and a new 
scale was introduced during the year, which it is hoped will ultimately benefit the staff 
considerably. At present it h^s had little influence in the average salary, which is now 
only £1 or £2 above the previous year, being only £121 7s. 4d. for Head Teachers and 
Assistants. 



The salaries of the Teachers of Provisional Schools and Unclassified Assistants 
reduce the general average. There are 1 38 teachers in charge of schools containing 
under 50 children, and their average salary is £102 17s. 3d.; while the 62 masters 
and mistresses in charge of larger schools average only £206 Is. 8d. That the great 
majority of the profession should be so miserably, and the higher ranks so inadequately, 
paid is a gi'ave detriment to the Service. There can be no more important work for the 
State than the training of its future citizens, and indeed rulers, for every State school 
child is a potential Premier, as every French Republican soldier was said to carry a 
Marshall's baton in his knapsack. A teacher, to bean effective educator, must be himself 
well educated, and have been through considerable training. The best intellect of the 
country cannot be attracted to a profession which, while it requires a long period of 
preparation, offers very inadequate rewards for success. If Western Australian boys 
and girls of promise are to be induced to join the Service, the Training College must be 
established at once, and adequate State grants given to the student teachers who join it. 
The scale of salaries must also be such that they can look forward to reasonable 
comfort, as well as respect for their honourable position. The difficulties in obtaining 
promotion in the more stationary populations of the Eastern colonies have enabled 
Western Austmlia to secure some excellent teachers in the past, but it is becoming 
increasingly difficult to get able men and women to enter the service of this Department. 
Much praise is due to the present staff of the schools for their devoted work under many 
discouragements. 

The results of instruction in the schools show very considerable successes, and 
this C'olony has no reason to be afraid of comparison with its neighbours. In spite of 
the new cumculum, the percentage of passes has increased in all subjects but 
arithmetic. In this there has been a diminution of one per cent. This is in no sense 
discreditable, since the arithmetic course had been completely re-modelled in the previous 
year, and a low standard allowed. This year the examiners made no allowances. In 
all subjects there was a general levelling up. Tlie Chief Inspector points out in his 
Report that the general percentage of passes in the Metropolitan District in 1 897 was 
67, while in 1899 it had risen to 69, notwithstanding that in the meantime the revised 
curriculum had been introduced. That the Teachers in the schools should, at the end of 
two years, have attained this result in spite of the very considerable change, of method 
required from them, is very creditable. In the Colony generally, 83 schools showed 
between 60 and 74 per cent, of passes, as compared with 60 schools in the previous 
year, while the '' excellent bonus *' was awarded to six schools (two in the previous 
year), and the number obtaining the " good bonus '* rose from 32 to 58. As the new 
methods of instruction become familiar, there will doubtless be a still more marked 
improvement, and the Department has every reason to be satisfied with the start that 
has been made. The appended Inspectors' Reports are full of helpful advice and 
criticisms for the schools ; hints on the Phonic system of teaching reading, and the 
concrete teaching of arithmetic, and suggestions for a more practical knowledge of 
geography, are given by the different Inspectors. All agree in taking a hopeful view of 
their districts, and agree also that the standard is being well maintained, and that any 
improvement that is shown is a thoroughly real and not a fictitious one. The Needle- 
work Inspectress also congi-atulates the schools on the steadily increasing average, while 
the standard has been raised. The manual training side of the Department's work has 
been developed. In many country districts clay-modelling has been largely introduced. 
In Perth, 444 boys from the upper standards have received wood-work instruction — an 
increase of 148 on those attending the centre in the previous year. For the girls a new 
departure has been successfully instituted in the establishment of cookery classes, which 
have been attended by 230 pupils. Throughout the Colony drawing has bc^n widely 
extended, and though the system introduced is entirely new, very remarkable progress 



has been made. One of the most important events of the Depai'tment's year has been 
the passing of the Education Act, which had been introduced but not canied in two 
previous sessions. The need of the Act has been for many years mentioned in the 
Reports laid before Parliament. It has given free education for all children of com- 
pulsory age ; it has also systematised the work of compulsion. There is a gratifying 
increase in the percentage of attendance, which has risen from 75 to 7^^ during the year. 
This is the highest percentage of attendance achieved in the Colony since 1877, when 
80 per cent, was recorded. Probably at that lime the tiniants and irregulars, who pull 
down the percentage of a school, were not included in the school rolls at all, but escaped 
education altogether. Schools, too, were only established in centres where it was 
comparatively easy for children to attend. Now the Act provides for more accurate 
scheduling, which will, it is hoped, enable the Department to secure the enrolment of 
all children, while the swifter and easier provision for. bringing to book truants and bad 
attenders should prevent the children of careless parents from being neglected altogether, 
or from injuring the education of their class mates by their irregularity. Great 
thanks are due to the police, who have, in the country districts, been most 
efficient compulsory officers. Very important provisions dealing with Private 
Schools have also been passed, which will enable the Government to assure 
itself that childien, not immediately under its control, are not falling behind the 
standard of education required for the welfare of the State. The provision which has 
made age and not attainment the reason for exemption from school will guard the little 
ones from premature work, and will prevent the brigliter children being removed early 
from the influences of instruction which they need to bring their cleverness to its better 
development. There is a gratifying increase in the number of children remaining 
beyond the compulsory age of 14 (607), and it is pleasing to note that there were 326 
children examined in the Ex-Seventh Class, compared with 94 in 1898. Technical 
Classes and Evening Continuation Schools have been carried on, and should extend and 
deepen the studies begun in the day schools. Proper facilities for technical education 
are still much needed, and it is specially necessary that in this Colony instiniction in the 
sciences useful for mining should be given. 

Among the events of the year have been the Coolgardie Exhibition, at which 
many interesting educational exhibits were to be seen, and the Teachers' Easter 
Conference, which was the first evidence of the satisfactory growth of their Associations. 

In the clerical staff of the Department a great loss was sustained early in the 
year by the death of the Chief Clerk, Mr. Needham, whose capacity, energy, and 
integrity were so well known. His position has not been filled. All the officers of the 
Department have worked well during the year. 

The staff of Inspectors has not been increased since 1896, though the number of 
children has been doubled. One of the Inspectors points out in his report that he has 
travelled 12,500 miles. Now that Private Schools have also to be inspected, it will 
soon be necessary to add another Inspector. The Inspectors' Reports, and that of the 
Chief Compulsory Officer, will be found in the appendices. 

In conclusion, I can safely promise that the Department will endeavour to still 
further develop the work which is showing such satisfactory progress. 

G. RANDELL, 

Minister of Education. 

CvRiL Jackson, 

Inspector General of Schools. 

30th March. 1900. 



No. 1. — Statement of Educational Vote, 1898-9, for half-year ended 30th June, 1899, 



HeadofSeryioe. 




Total. 


Expenditure. 


lapsed. 


Saiabisb, Fixed— 

Departmental 

Salaries, Provisional and Tbmpobabt — 

Departmental 

Compulsory OflScers 

District Boards— Clerical Assistance... 

Training of Teachers 

Evening Schools 

Government Schools 

Technical Education 

Allowances — 

Travelling Expenses — Inspectors, 
Teachers, etc. 

TraveUing Expenses — Compulsory 
Officers 

Teachers — Forage, Lodging, etc. 
Contingencies — 

Minor Repairs 

Furniture, etc., for Schools 

Books, Apparatus, etc 

Maintenance — Sanitary, Fuel, etc. ... 

Cleaning Schools 

Incidental Expenses, including Bents 
of Schools 

Postage and Telephone Rent 

Foreign Telegrams and Stationery ... 

Techiucal Education and Manual 
Training 

Training of Teachers 

Examiners* Fees, etc 

Public Exhibitions 

High School Scholarships 

BuTparies 

District Board Elections 


£ 8. d. 
2,137 10 

883 16 10 
376 10 
102 15 
251 5 
177 
16,386 15 6 
376 5 

802 15 5 

. 142 11 3 
109 7 7 

398 1 9 
1,781 10 11 
982 2 3 
848 15 9 
602 15 3 

730 3 5 
624 3 6 
134* 9 1 

429 19 9 
500 
144 18 11 
241 12 
' 260 
100 
304 8 5 


£ 8. d. 
... 

21' 3 
2,910 

35 12 4 


je 8. d. 
2,137 10 

883 15 10 
376 10 
102 15 
251 5 
198 3 
19,296 15 6 
376 5 

802 15 5 

142 11 3 
109 7 7 

398 1 9 
1.781 10 11 
982 2 3 
848 15 9 
602 15 3 

730 3 5 
559 15 10 
134 9 1 

429 19 9 
500 
144 18 11 
241 12 
260 
100 
304 8 5 


£ 8. d. 
2,042 10 

849 6 7 
286 

36 5 

198 3 

19,246 12 10 

305 17 6 

491 9 1 

31 17 7 
107 7 10 

387 3 2 
1,777 9 4 
981 16 10 
623 5 2 
599 9 6 

455 5 
559 16 10 
119 8 

396 16 3 
19 17 11 
71 3 3 

200 

280 
1 12 9 

135 7 6 


je B. d. 
95 

34 9 8 

90 10 

102 15 

215 

50 2 8 
70 7 7 

811 6 4 

110 13 8 
1 19 9 

10 18 7 

4 1 7 

6 6 

225 10 7 

3 6 9 

275 8 

15 1 1 

33 3 6 

480 2 1 
73 16 8 
41 12 

98 7 8 
169 11 


Total 


29,729 11 7 ' 2,966 12 7 

1 


32,696 4 2 | 30,183 12 6 


2,512 11 8 



No. la.— Statement of Education 


, Vote, 


1899- 


woo, for half 


-year ended Slst December, 


1899. 








AutLoriBed Ex- ! 












Head of Service. 


Estimates. 


cess under Audit rp^*„i 
Beyulations ^*****- 
23 and 24. { 




Expenditure. 


Balances 
forward. 


Salaries. Fixed— 


£ 


8. d. 


£ s. d. 


£ 


8. 


d. 


£ 8. 


d. 


£ 8. d. 


Departmental 


4,180 







4,180 








2,090 





2,090 


Salaries, Provisional and Temporary— 




















Departmental 


1,900 







1,900 








950 





950 


t^ompulsory Officers 


700 







700 








291 3 


4 


408 16 8 


Training of Teachers 


300 







300 








53 10 





246 10 


Evening Schools 


800 







800 








301 2 


5 


498 17 7 


Government Schools 


45.000 







45,000 








21,401 19 


3 


23,598 9 


Technical Education and Manual 


660 







650 








193 6 


8 


456 13 4 


Training 




















Allowances- 


















Teachers— Forage, Lodging, etc. 


400 





400 








158 18 


6 


241 1 6 


Do. Cleaning Schools 


1,200 





, 1,200 








900 19 


3 


299 9 


Continoencies — 


















Minor Repairs, etc 


1,500 







1,500 








424 8 


2 


1,075 11 10 


Furniture, etc., for Schools 


2,000 


0' 


2,000 








712 15 


9 


1,287 4 3 


Books, Apparatus, etc 


2,000 







2,000 








1,673 8 


7 


326 11 5 


Maintenance— Sanitary, Water, Fuel, 




















etc 


2,000 







2,000 








742 12 


2 


1,257 7 10 


Incidental Expenses (including Travel- 




1 














ling Expenses and Rents of Schools) 


1,500 





1,500 








732 6 


9 


767 13 3 


Postage and Telephone Rent 


1,000 





' 1,000 








667 11 


4 


332 8 8 


Foreign Telegrams and Stationery ... 


250 





250 








84 3 


11 


165 16 1 


Technical Education and Manual 


















Training 


800 





800 








217 7 





582 13 


Training of Teachers 


500 





600 








1 4 


2 


498 15 10 


Examiners' Fees, etc 


130 





1 130 








20 1 





109 19 


Public Exhibitions 


250 





i 250 








19 19 





230 1 


Scholarships 


385 





1 385 








125 





260 


Bursaries 


100 





1 100 








41 10 





58 10 


Evening Schools... 


600 





600 








41 7 


5 


558 12 7 


Total 


68,145 





Nil 68.145 








31,844 14 


8 


36,300 5 4 



No. 2.—Si(Uement of the EduccUumal Votes for the year 1899. 



EECEIPTS. 



To 



Amoant reoeived from 
Treasury on Acooont of 

Vote 1898-99 

Amount reoeived from 
TroMory on Acconnt of 
Vote 1899-1900 



£ $. d. 



80,183 12 6 



t. d. 



81,844 14 8 



62,028 7 2 



Carried forward 



ie62,028 7 2 



DISBUBSEMENTS. 

£ $, d. £ t. d, 
(a.) Dbpabtmbntal : 

Salaries, Fixed 4,132 10 

Salaries, Provisional and 

Temporary 1,824 6 7 

Travelling Allowances... 749 6 8 
Postage and Telephone 

Bent 1,227 7 2 

Foreign Telegrams and 

Stationery - 203 11 11 

Printing and Advertising 48 6 6 

Incidental Expenses ... 348 11 8 



86,133 7 

196 16 

66 18 

681 1 

1,923 13 

1,312 19 

136 4 

1,306 16 



3,961 10 

40 16 

12 6 

177 6 

163 9 

122 3 

11 16 

133 18 



(6.) Public Schools: 

Salaries 

Travelling Allowances . 

Bents 

Building and Bepairs ... 

Furniture 

Maintenance 

Apparatus 

Cleaning Allowances ... 

(c.) Provisional Schools: 

Salaries 

Travelling Allowances . . . 

Bents 

Buildings and Bepairs... 

Furniture 

Maintenance 

Apparatus 

Cleaning Allowances ... 

(d.) Spboial Schools; 

Salaries 

Travelling Allowances . . . 
Building and Bepairs ... 

Fumitiue 

Maintenance 

Apparatus 

Cleaning Allowances ... 

(e.) HALF-Tim Schools : 

Salaries 

Travelling Allowances . . . 
Building and Bepairs ... 

Furniture 

Maintenance 

Apparatus 

Cleaning Allowances . . . 

(/.) "S. P. D." Schools: 

Salaries 

Travelling Allowances . . . 

Furniture 

■ Buildings and Bepairs... 

Maintenance 

Apparatus 

Cleaning Allowances ... 



(y.) Exhibitions, Scholarships, btc. : 
High School Scholar- 
ships 386 

Public Exhibitions ... 219 19 
Bursaries 43 2 



8,638 19 6 



40,666 17 3 




4 

8 
7 
8 
8 
10 
5 



4,622 8 9 



1,048 9 
40 13 
81 7 
23 11 
40 16 
8 18 
86 13 



2 

8 
10 
10 

7 

1 
6 



661 1 

8 4 

12 1 

29 16 

7 6 

3 2 

19 16 



7 

3 
11 

2 
10 
11 

8 



110 10 
1 8 
13 2 
9 16 
3 8 
18 
6 4 



(h.) Compulsion: 

Salaries — Compulsory 

Officers 

Travelling Allowances . . . 

(t.) District Boards: 

Travelling Allowances... 

|(i.)^JEZAlf I NATIONS : 

Fees of Examiners 
kiooiMu Travelling Allowances — 

Examinations 

^^Travelling Allowances — 
Sewing Lectures 
Printing, Stationery, etc. 
"Incidental Expenses ... 



Carried forward 



677 3 
41 14 



1,224 10 7 



731 9 4 



64 3 

20 1 8 

3 16 

26 16 3 

6 



144 7 10 

648 1 9 

618 17 4 
1 18 9 



116 1 11 
57.297 8 



10 



No. 2. — Statement of the Educational Votes for th* year 1899 — continued. 



RECEIPTS. 




DISBURSEMENTS. 






£ 8. d. 




£ 8, d. £ 8. d. 


Brought forward . . . 


... 62,028 7 2 


Brought forward ... 
^k,) Evening Schoolb: 


57,297 8 












Salaries 


499 2 8 






Maintenance 


33 19 2 






Apparatus 


7 8 3 
540 10 1 



Total 



je62,028 7 2 



(I.) Technical Education and 
Manual Training : 
Manual Training ... 342 17 9 

Technical Classes ... 770 9 7 



(m.) District Board Elec- 
tions : 
Fees, etc., to Revisers ... 60 19 5 
Fees, etc., to Returning 

Officers 55 16 4 

Printing, Advertising, etc. 18 11 9 



1,113 7 4 



(n.) Training ov Teachers : 

Salaries 

Maintenance 
Apparatus 

(o.) Purchases into Stock : 
Furniture 
Apparatus 



89 15 

3 11 3 

17 10 10 



136 7 6 



336 11 6 
2.391 19 1 



(p.) Miscellaneous: 

Transport Charges on Apparatus 

Total ... 



110 17 1 

- 2,728 10 7 

102 6 7 

je62,028 7 2 



No. 2a. — Statement of Stock Account for the year 1899, 



RECEIPTS. 



To Value of Stock— 31st Decem- 
ber, 1898 

„ Purchases— Vote Je2,391 19 1 

„ Purchases— Pee Fund ... 531 7 10 
„ Amount added to Cost ... 697 9 10 
„ Stocks returned from Schools 12 1 



Apparat-M. 



d. I 



1,692 9 



I By Issues 
Balance 



- 3,621 8 10 
je6,313 9 7 



DISBURSEMENTS. 



£ 8, d. 
2.483 11 5 
2,829 18 2 



Je5,313 9 7 



To Value of Stock- 31st Decem- 
ber 1898 
„ Purchases- Vote *.*..JB1,193 15 

,, Amount added to Cost ... 16 



Furniture. 
£ 8. d. 
148 2 11 

1,195 1 



£l,9SB 3 11 



By Issues 
„ Balance 



£ 8. d. 
944 7 3 
343 16 8 



jei,388 3 11 



11 



No. 3.— Fee Fund Statement for half-year ended 30th June, 1899. 



Receipts. 


£ 8. d. 


To Balance 


2,548 17 10 


.. Fees 


1,954 11 8 


„ Book sales 


358 1 


„ Bents 


72 6 8 


,. Miscellaneous 


15 6 11 


„ Refunds- 




Temporary advance account on 30th 




June, 1899 


400 


Balance of petty cash account 


6 2 


From Item 50 — Fee paid to J. J. Jenkins 




as co-examiner of High School Scholar- 




ships 


4 4 



je5,858 13 4 



Expenditure. jB s. d. 
By Amount of temporary advance account, 

Ist January, 1899 400 

„ Departmental petty expenses 3 

„ Transport ... 9 10 8 

„ Books and apparatus 539 7 10 

„ Repairs to buildings, etc 1,055 12 5 

„ BeUs — cost of erection, etc. 91 13 6 

„ Wigg & Sons — cost of cable for readers ... 4 5 6 

„ Armadale school site — purchase of ... 40 
„ Temporary advance to teacher on account 

of travelling expenses 10 

„ Discount on book sales ... 31 3 3 

„ Miscellaneous 2 12 11 

„ Amount paid to revenue 3,101 15 2 

„ Balance (retained in payment of outstand- 
ing accounts) 64 12 7 

JB5.353 13 4 



No, 3a. — Statemeni of Evening Schools Fee Fund for half -year ended 30th June, 1899, 



To Balance 
„ Fees — Evening 
„ „ Drawing 



Receipts. 



£ 8. d. 

217 16 11 

120 8 8 

13 1 e 



je351 5 7 



Expenditure. 
By Printing and Advertising . . . 
„ Furniture and Apparatus . . . 
„ Amount paid to Revenue : — 

Evening Fees 

Carpentry Fees 

Drawing Fees 







£ 8. 

11 19 
166 19 


d. 
6 



^124 15 
14 16 
32 14 


7 
9 
9 


172 7 


1 







je351 5 7 



No. 4. — Statement of Receipts paid to Bevenue fram 1st July to 
31st December, 1899, 



Fees (Day Schools) 

Do. (Evening Schools and Drawing Clswses) 

Book Sales 

Rents 

Miscellaneous 





£ s. d. 





1.520 6 




105 2 7 




268 13 6 




76 16 


• 


9 13 6 




jei,980 6 1 
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STATISTICAL TABLES, ETC., FOR THE YEAR 1899. 



SCHOOLS IN OPERATION. 



STATE SCHOOLS. 

At tbe close of the year 1898 there were 122 State Schools in operation. Two of these, Baker's 
Hill and Jarrahdale No. 5 Mill, did not re-open during 1899, and one, Greenough, Central, was dosed. 

Twenty-six of the above Schools were classed under "Provisional" in 1899, and 14 new State 
Schools were opened. 

Of the Schools classed as " Special " in 1898, 18 were transferred under " State Schools," and one 
"Provisional" was also transferred to "State Schools" Hst, maiking a total of 126 State Schools .in 
operation during the year 1899. 

PEOVISIONAL SCHOOLS. 

In operation at the end of 1898, 10 ; opened during 1899, 10 ; re-opened during 1899, 8. 

Twenty-six State Schools and one Special were added to the Provisional Schools, making a total of 
55 Schools in operation during the year. One of two Half-time Schools was closed, and the second was 
continued as a Provisional School, but in the Tables of Statistics it will be found under the heading of 
" Half-time Schools." 

HALF-TIME SCHOOLS. 

There were 12 Half-time Schools in operation at the end of 1898. One, Quindalup, Upper, was 
closed during the year, and one School, Quindalup, Lower, was continued as " Provisional." Four new 
Schools were opened, making a total of 16 Half-time Schools in operation during the year. 

SCHOOLS IN SPAESELY POPULATED DISTRICTS. 

At the end of 1898 no Schools were tabulated in the above class, but during the year 1899 four 
Schools, Dwalginup, Irishtown, Kunanalling, and Wonnerup, were re-opened and classed under the above 
heading. 

SPECIAL SCHOOLS. 

As explained elsewhere, many Schools were wrongly placed in this class last year. This year the 
term is applied to those Schools only which, to quote the Regulations, are " in a district, the distance of 
which from Perth prevents regular visits by an Inspector." The year 1899 opened with five such, and 
one was established in the course of the year, making a total of six. 

In the Table dealing with Staff and Attendance, three Special Schools will be found under the 
heading "State Schools," and three under "Provisional," to which additional classification they are 
entitled by their average attendance. 

Table I. 
A. — Number' of Schools in operation during the year. 





1899. J 1898. 


State Schools 

Half-time Schools 

Provisional Schools 

S.P.D. Schools 

•Special Schools 


126 
16 
55 

4 
6 


122 
12 
28 

29 


Total 


207 


186 
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B. — Number of Schools in operation at the close of the year. 



1899. 



1896. 



State Schools 

Half-time Schools 

Provisional Schools (including Quindalup) 

S.P.D. Schools 

^Special Schools 

Total 



125 


120 


14 


12 


66 


10 


4 




6 


26 


205 


167 



* liMt Tear (1898) the Qoldflelds Schools were wrongly classed as " ^>eciaL" This year 
these have heen placed in their raoper clauses State, etc.— whilst the term '* Special " has Seen 
strictly confined to the distant North-West Schools and Esperanoe. 

The following tables show the Schools opened, re-opened, and closed during 1899 : — 



Table II. 
There were 42 Schools opened and re-opened during 1899. 

NsW SOHOOLS opened: 

State Schools 

Provisional Schools 

Half-time Schools 

Special School 



Schools bb-opened: 

State School 

Provisional Schools 

Schools in sparsely populated districts 



14 

10 

4 

1 



29 



13 
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Schools opened and re-opened. 


Date. 


Schools opened and re-opened. 


Date. 


Statb Schools— 




Pbovisional Schools — continued. 




1. Albany Infants' 


30th Jan. 


11. Oakabella (re-opened) 


17th April 


2. Armadale 


SrdJuly 


12. Parkerville Quarries 


30th Jan. 


3. Boranup 


2nd Feb. 


13. Silver Hills 


9th Oct. 


4. Boulder Infants' 


6th March 


14. Thomson's Brook (re-opened) 


2nd Jan. 


5. Coalville 


10th April 


15. Toodyay (re-opened) 


6th Feb. 


6. Coolgardie Infants* 


30th Jan. 


16. Uduc 


24th July 


7. Fremantle, North, Infants' 


10th April 


17. Wandering (re-opened) 


30th Jan. 


8. Grass Valley 


3rd July 


18. Wanneroo 


30th Jan. 


9. Harvey 


12th April 






10. Mornington Mill 


3rd July 






11. Scotsdale 


16th Oct. 


Special School — 




12. Subiaco Infants' 


30th Jan. 


1. Broome 


24th April 


13. Waterous Mill 


10th April 






14. Woodville 


30th Jan. 






15. Yalgoo (re-opened) 


1st July 


Half-timb Schools— 








1. Grove Hill 


15th June 


Pbovisional Schools— 

1. Badjanning 

2. Bardoc (re-opened) 


6th Feb. 
Ist Nov. 


2. Queenwood 

3. Gwalia 

4. Mount Malcolm 


12th June 
30th Oct. 
24th Oct. 


3. Brookhampton 


6th Dec. 






4, Coogee (re-opened) 


80th Jan. 






5. Frankland River 


13th Dec. 


Schools in spabsblt populated 




6. Greenhills (re-opened) 


3rd July 


Districts— 




7. Greenough N. B. Flats (re-opened) ... 


Ist May 


1. DwaJginup (re-opened) 


8th May 


8. Kintore 


Ist Nov. 


2. Irishtown do. 


1st May 


9. MeanMahn 


12th June 


3. Kunanalling do. 


26th June 


10. Niagara 


Ist Nov. 


4. Wonnerup do. 


15th Aug. 



Schools closed. 



Schools. 



1. Greenough, Central 

2. Jarrahdale No. 5 MiU 

3. Quindalup Upper 




Date of closing. 



28th July, 1899. 
3l8t December, 1898. 
2l8t April, 1899. 



* Old classification. 



To these may be added Baker's Hill, closed at the end of the year 1898, which was, however, 
mentioned in last year's Report. 
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The foUowing is a table showing a comparisoD of the attendances in Ooyernment Schools for the 
years 1898 and 1899:— 

Table III. 





No. 


1 
Boys. OirU. 


Totid. 


Averaffe 
Attendance. 


Percentage of 
Average 

Attendance to 

Average 

Enrolment. 


1809. 

State Schools 

Half-time Schools 

Proyisional Schools 

S.P.D. Schools 

Special Schools 


126 

16 

55 

4 

6 


7,789 

125 

546 

31 

129 


6,673 

108 

489 

29 

134 


14,462 

283 

1,035 

60 

263 


11,185 

185 

841 

46 

208 


79 
86 
80 
87 
79 


Total 


207 


8,620 


7,433 


16,053 


12,465 


79 


1898. 

State Schools 

Half-time Schools 

ProTisiomd Schools 

Special Schools 


122 
12 
23 
29 


6,082 

90 

209 

1,386 


5,172 

65 

204 

1,216 


11,254 

155 

413 

2,602 


8,779 
131 
288 

1.717 


77 
90 
79 
68 


Total 


186 


7,767 


6,657 


14,424 


10.915 


75 



Table IV. 





1899. 


1898. 


Class I., average attendance, 500 and upwards 

„ II. „ 350 to 500 

„ in. „ 200 to 850 

„ IV. „ 100 to 200 

„ V. „ 60 to 100 

„ VI. „ 20 to 50 

Provisional „ below 20 

Half-time 






4 
14 
20 
27 
64 
62 
16 


3 
13 
18 
25 
53 
67 
12 


Total 







207 


186 



The following is a statement of the attendances in the Schools for the last 28 years. Previous to 
1896 the figures include those of the Assisted Schools, and the figures for the last four years are those of 
Government Schools only : — 

Table V. 



Tear. 


No. of 
Sohoola. 


Enrolment. 


Average 
Attendance. 


Percentage of 

Attendance to 

Enrolment. 


1872 ... 


73 


3,475 


2,400 


70 


1873 ... 


79 


3,431 


2.528 


73 


1874 ... 


84 


3,880 


2,772 


72 


1875 ... 


78 


8.758 


2,921 


78 


1876 ... 


80 


8,864 


8,101 


80 


1877 ... 


78 


8,861 


8,096 


80 


1878 ... 


87 


4,070 


8,097 


76 


1879 ... 


91 


4.058 


8.156 


77 


1880 ... 


86 


4.046 


8,108 


76 


1881 ... 


90 


4,004 


8,109 


77 


1882 ... 


92 


4.051 


8,173 


78 


1888 ... 


98 


4,061 


3,193 


78 


1884 ... 


90 


4,273 


3,167 


74 


1885 ... 


94 


4,479 


3.849 


75 


1886 ... 


89 


4,508 


8,846 


74 


1887 ... 


90 


4.673 


8,600 


77 


1888 ... 


93 


4,679 


3,659 


78 


1889 ... 


94 


4,744 


3,625 


76 


1890 ... 


101 


5.014 


8,818 


76 


1891 ... 


104 


6,845 


8,910 


78 


1892 ... 


117 


5,973 


4,324 


72 


1893 ... 


127 


6,838 


4,625 


73 


1894 ... 


137 


7,418 


5,367 


72 


1895 ... 


152 


8.744 


6.393 


73 


1896 ... 


150 


9,008 


6,470 


72 


1897 ... 


167 


12,262 


8,976 


73 


1898 ... 


186 


14.424 


10,915 


•75 


1899 ... 


207 


16,053 


12.-465 


•79 



Calculated on average attendance to average enrolment. 
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This table shows the enrolment, the average enrolment, and the average attendance for each 
quarter and for the year : — 

Table VI. 



Quarters. 



Enrolment. 



Boys. 



Oirls. 



Ist 


7.961 


6,880 


14,841 


11,870 


2nd 


8,122 


7,016 


16.138 


16.140 


3rd 


8,390 


7,183 


16,578 


15,386 


4tli 


8.606 


7,427 


16,033 


16,039 


Year 


8,620 


7,433 


16.063 


15,689 



Total. 



Ayera«e. 



Average 
Attenduice. 



11,506 
12,028 
12.411 
12,668 
12.466 



The following table shows the number of Teachers, with their respective classifications, in the 
Service on the 31st Detember, 1899 :— 

Table VII. 





Al. 


A 2. 


AS. Bl. 

1 


B2. 


CI. C 2. 

1 


Unclass. 
ifled. 


Pupil 
Teacners. 


Monitors. 


Sewing 

Mis. 
tresses. 


Totals. 


Head Teachers- 
Male 

Female 






6 
3 


1 

4 
1 


23 
9 

2 
6 


19 
3 

18 
14 


42 

16 

7 
38 


8 
3 

6 
20 


20 
36 

5 
17 


8 
62 


7 
36 

... 


40 


124 
70 


Assistant Teachers- 
Male 

Female 


41 
96 


Pupil Teachers- 
Male 

Female 


fV) 


Monitors — 

Male 

Female 


*A9 


Sewing Mistresses . . . 


40 


Total 






8 


13 


39 


64 


103 


36 


77 


60 


43 


40 


473 



• 11 Monitors act as Sewing Mistresses. 



The following table shows the number of Evening Schools in operation during the year : 

Table VIII. 



Schools. 


Bemarks. 


Boulder 
Fremantle 

Gingin 

Gingin Brook ... 
Mandurah 
Midland Junction 
Newcastle 
Northam 

Perth 

Wagin 





Closed 6th June. 
In operation. 

aosed' 26th May. 
In operation. 

Do! 
Closed 27th August. 
In operation. 
Closed 6th October. 



For details respecting the Perth and Fremantle Eveoiug Classes, m« Chief Inspector's Report. 
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EXAMINATIONS. 

One hundred and Eightj-five Schools were examined — 

For Results 

For Classification 



177 
8 

185 



DiBtriote. 



Metropolitan, Fremantle, 
Mel^ome, and Dnndas 

Swan and South-Westem 



Northern and Eastern 
Qoldfields 



Eastern and Southern 



Total 



Iiuipecton. 



si 



Jas. P. Walton, Chief 
Inspector 

J. H. McCollum ... 



K. H. Robertson, M. A. 



B. Gamble 



40 



For ClaBtifioation. 



59 



I 



Armadale. 
Morning^n Mill. 
Parkerville Quarries. 
Uduc. 



37 



41 



177 



Mean Mahn. 
Irishtown. 
Grass Valley. 
Greenhills. 



8 



Not Examined. 



Bibra Lake. 



Brookhampton 
Grove Hill ... 
Queen wood ... 
Chittering, Upper. 
Dwalginnp. 
Quindsdnp, Upper. 
Wonnerup. 

firoome 

GKwalia 

Kintore 

Mt. Malcolm 

Niagara 

Bardoc. 

Greenough N.B. Plats. 

Kunanalling. 

Oakabella. 

Yalgoo. 

Silver Hills 

Scotsdale 

Frankland Biver 
Wicklow Hills. 



Bemarka. 



- New Schools. 



"New Schools. 



» New Schools. 
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The followinpr Schools, though examined for " Results " were examined by " Deputy," and are not 
included in the percentages and passes tables :— 



1. Esperance 

2. Carnarvon 

3. Cossack 



4. Boeboume 

5. Sharks Bay. 



Percentages and Bonuses gained. 





75 per cent, 
or more. 


63 to 74 
per .cent. 


50 to 50 
per cent. 


Lesathan 
50 per cent. 


Excellent 
Bonua. 


Good 
Bonna. 


B. Gamble 

J. H. McCollum 

B. H. Bobertson 

James P. Walton (Chief Inspector) 


4 

8 

2 

10 


19 
27 
16 
21 


8 

14 

8 

6 


10 

10 

6 

2 


"i 

5 


1? 

5 
23 


Total 


24 


83 


36 


28 


6 


58 



The following Schools gained the '* Excellent *' Bonus :- 



1. Bulong 

2. Beaoonsfield 

3. Cannington 



4. Koojan 

6. Perth Boys' 

6. Perth, East. 



Year. 



Table IX. 

Excellent. Good. 



1897 


4 


36 


1898 


2 


32 


1899 


6 


58 



Fair. 



41 
46 



• •' Fair " Bonus no longer given. 



Totals. 

81 
80 
64 
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Eosamination of Infants* 


Schools and Classes, showing percentage of Passes, 




Sabjeots. 


Number. 


Percentage of Passes. 






Passed. 


1899. 


1898. 


1897. 


Beading 

Writing 

Arithmetic 

Needlework • 


2,785 
2 356 

2.785 
438 


2,099 

2.051 

2.038 

368 


76 

87 
73 
84 


77 
87 
77 
92 


74 

86 
81 
86 


Total 


8.364 
(7,787) 


6.556 
(6.274) 


78 


81 




81 



* Girls of Class IIX. only. 



Examinaiion 


of Standards, with 


percentage 


of Marks and Passes. 






Subjects. 


Number Examined, 


Number of Marks. 


Percentage of 


















1899. 


1896. 


Possible. 


Gained. 


Marks. 


Passes. 












1899. 


1898. 


1899. 


1898. 


Reading 


8.096 


7,514 


16,192 


11,959 


74 


71 


91 


88 


Writing 


8.096 


7,514 


16,192 


12.303 


76 


68 


86 


79 


Arithmetic 


8,096 


7.514 


16.192 


7.707 


48 


49 


61 


62 


Geography 


8,096 


7.614 


16,192 


9,806 


61 


57 


78 


74 


English 


8.096 


7.514 


16.192 


9,769 


60 


69 


76 


74 


Needlework 


3,395 


3,110 


6.790 


4.570 


67 


63 


86 


82 


Total 


43,875 


40,680 


87,750 
(81,360) 


56,114 
(49.597) 


64 


61 


79 


76 





Percentages of Marks in 


each Standard and Subject, 








Number 


Percentages of Marks in 


Number 
examined 


Percentage 
of Marks m 


Number 
examined in 


Percentage 
of Marks in 


Percentage 

inlndi. 
Yidual Sub- 


Classes. 


i 


1 


.« 


i 




f 


1 


1 


in 
English. 


English. 


Needlework. 


Needlework. 


jects each 
Standard. 






1 


^ 


'k 


1 












Standard I 


2,234 


63 


69 


54 


53 


2,230 


53 


966 


61 


59 


II 


1.638 


76 


80 


47 


64 


1,636 


63 


669 


76. 


67 


„ III 


1,531 


77 


76 


38 


63 


1,530 


58 


645 


70 


63 


IV 


1.182 


80 


74 


46 


60 


1,180 


67 


484 


63 


64 


V 


875 


79 


74 


52 


58 


875 


70 


362 


69 


67 


VI 


456 


79 


78 


50 


66 


455 


65 


189 


67 


68 


„ VII 


180 


84 


80 


39 


77 


180 


73 


80 


69 


70 


Total 


8,096 


74 


76 


48 


61 


8,086 


60 


3,395 


67 


64 


(1898) 


7,514 


71 


68 


49 


57 


7.614 


59 


3.110 


63 


61 





Percentages of Passes in 


each Standard and Subject. 










Percentage of Passes. 


Number 

in 
English. 


Percentage 
of Passes in 


Number 
examined in 


Percentage 
of Passes in 


Percentage 

in Indi- 
vidual Sub- 


Classes. 


Number 




' .2 


i 




'""'"■ 1 


1 1 


1 


English. 


Needlework. 


Needlework. 


jects each 
Standard, 






1 


Wri 

Arit 












Standard I 


2,234 


80 


83 


67 


76 


2,230 


68 


966 


85 


75 


II 


1,638 


93 


89 


60 


82 


1,636 


79 


669 


89 


81 


III. 


1,531 


95 


87 


50 


78 


1,530 


73 


645 


89 


78 


IV 


1,182 


98 86 


59 


77 


1,180 


83 


484 


83 


79 


V 


875 


97 ■ 84 


67 


74 


875 


81 


362 


89 


83 


VI 


466 


97 


89 


66 


83 


455 ) 82 


189 


85 


86 


VJI 


180 ; 100 


87 


56 


91 


180 1 89 


80 


89 


85 


Total 


8,096 


91 86 


61 


78 


8.086 1 76 


3,395 


86 


79 




7.514 


88 


79 


62 


74 


7,514 


74 


3.110 ' 


82 


76 



i 
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AaB Bbtxtbn. 



Boyi. 


Girls. 


Totals. 


Under 6. 


6toU. 


Orer 14. 


TotalB. 


Under 6. 


6toU. 


Over 14. 


Totals. 


Under 6. 


6 to 14. 


Over 14. 


Totals. 


968 


7,386 


263 


8,606 


821 


6,262 


344 


7,427 


1,779 


13,647 


607 


16,033 



Ex-Sbventh Standard. 



Subjects. 


Number Papers 
Examined. 


Number Papers 
Psssed. 


Percentage of 
Passes. 


Animal Physiology 


66 


33 


69 


Domestic Economy 






25 


16 


60 


Drawing 




., 






... 


French 






45 


40 


89 


History 






1 






Algebra 






' 120 


67 


66 


Euclid 






1 16 


13 


81 


Mensuration 






.. .. i 48 


36 


73 


Shorthand 






, 4 


2 


50 


Latin 








12 


11 


92 


Total 








326 


216 


66 



FREE EDUCATION. 

Section A. — Inability to pay fees. 

„ B. — Living over one mile from school. 

„ C. — Having made 400 half -day attendances in previous year. 

„ D.— Other reasons approved by Minister. 



A. 


B. 


C. 


D. 


Total. 


1,861 ; 2.390 1,546 


13 


6,810 



NoTB.— Under the provisions of "The Public Education Act, 1899," the collection of fees 
was abolished from 7th October, 1899. 



Manual Training, 1899. 





Number of 

Scholars 

passed through 


Number on 

Boll at end 

of year. 


Days 
open. 


Classes 
held. 


made. 




1 Class during 
year. 


Per Day. 


Per Class. 


1899. 

Carpentry (Boys) 

•Cookery (GirLj) 


AAA 
230 


283 
92 


209 
157 


1 

621 1 11,448 ' 66 
247 2,916 1 19 


18 
12 


Total 

1898. 
Carpentry (Boys) 


674 


375 




868 14.364 I 


17 


296 


260 


109 


269 4,355 40 


16 



* Classes in Cookery were opened 12th April, 1899. 
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DISTBICT BOABDS OF EDUCATION AND SCHOOL MANAGEMENT COMMITTEES. 



Return showing the Kuniber of Meetings held and the Attendances made 6y Members during the year 1899. 




Number of 


Number of 






Meetiiigs 


Attendancee 


Bemarki. 




held. 


made. 




District Boardr— 








Beverley 


4 


15 




Blackwood 




18 


50 




Broomehill 




8 


82 




Fremantle 




18 


52 




Fremantle, North 




8 


30 




Gaeooyne 

Geraldton 




9 


33 






15 


57 




Gingin 




8 


9 


Becord for first half mislaid. 


Greenoogh 




6 


24 




Irwin 




6 


18 




Jarrahdale 




8 


34 




Earridale 




5 


19 




Katazming 




4 


20 


Betums for second half not to hand. 


Kojonup 




5 


20 


Do. do. do. 


Melbourne 




2 


7 




Monrambine 




4 


9 


Attendances for second half not shown. 


Murray 




10 


46 




Narrogin 




1 


3 


Returns for second half not to hand. 


Northam 




11 


89 




Northampton 




4 


17 


Betums for second half not to hand. 


Perth 




13 


64 




Perth, South 




3 


11 




Perth, West 




(5 


24 


Betums for second half not to hand. 


Plantagenet 




10 


41 




Boeboume 




7 


27 




Sharks Bay 




2 


8 


No record for first half. 


Swan 




5 


19 




Toodyay 




2 


9 


Betums for second half not to hand. 


Vasse 




4 


12 




Wagin 


... 


3 


13 




Wellington 




12 


54 




WilliamH 




3 


9 




York 




3 


12 


Betums for second half not to hand. 


COMMITTBBS — 








Boulder 




... 


No record. 


Coolgardie 




11 


47 




Ealgoorlie 




7 


37 


Betums for second half not to hand. 


Kanowna 




4 


15 




Eurawa 








Betums not to hand. 


Menzies 




***4 


12 


Betums for second half not to hand. 


Nannine 




... 


... 




Tbchnicaii Education Board — 








Fremantle 


... 


14 


73 





SPECIAL RELIGIOTJS INSTRUCTION. 
Special Religious Instruction was given in 117 Schools by : — 



Church of England alone in 




85 Schools 


„ „ and Congregationalists 

„ Wesleyans 




3 


^, 




12 


»» 


„ „ „ Presbyterians 




2 


„ 


„ „- „ Baptists 




3 


** 


„ „ „ Boman Catholics 




1 


tf 


„ „ „ Hebrews 




1 


t» 


,, „ „ Congregationalists and Wesleyans 




2 




„ ., ,. Wes ieyans and Presbyterians 




5 


„ 


„ „ „ Wesleyans, Congregationalists, Presbyterians, an 

Baptists 
„ „ „ Wesleyans, Congregationalists, and Salvation Army . 


d 1 


»> 


1 


»» 


Presbyterians alone 


1 


•» 




117 Schools 
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SCHOOL ACCOMMODATION. 



The following school accommodation has been provided during the .year 1899 : 

Departmental BuUdinge. 



Place. 



Aooommo- 
dation. 



Bemarka. 



Nbw Buildings. 

Albany Infants' 

Boranup 

Boulder Infants' 
Coolgardie Infants' 

Subiaco Infants' 

Woodville 

Badjanning 

Frankland Kiver 
Parkerville Quarries ... 

Udue 

Wanneroo 

Boyannp 

Borbanks... 

CabbaUing 

Jnmperding 

Lennonville 

Yalgoo 

Paddington 

Karridide 

Hamelin 

Fremantle, North, Infants' 



Additions. 



Jarrahdale 
Menzies ... 
NarraTarra 
Northam ... 
Norseman 
Picton 
Plympton... 
Bayswater 



Total 



175 

60 

150 

100 

100 

125 

20 

20 

60 

32 

30 

85 

75 

35 

30 

55 

50 

85 

50 

87 

100 



50 
50 
10 
95 
75 
20 
100 
80 



1844 



Replacing old Government building. 
Keplacing private building. 



Bepladng old school. 

Replacing rented private building. 

Replacing old school. 

Replacing old school. 

One 50 room taken from North Fremantle School. 



BuUdinge not belonging to the Department. 



Nbw Buildings. 
Armadale 


75 




Grass Valley 


80 




Harvey 


85 




Momington Mill 

Sootsdale 


70 

85 




WaterousMill 


60 




Brookhampton 


80 




Broome 


20 




Niagara 


160 




Grove Hill 


20 




Queenwood 


20 




Malcolm 


35 




Gwalia 


90 




Silver Hills 


70 




Eintore 


40 


Closed at end of year. 


Coalville 


120 


Wesleyan Hall, replacing hired building. 


Additions. 






Fremantle Girls' 


100 


This represents that portion of the Immigration DepAt 
kindly lent by Colonial Secretary's Department. 






Total 


1,150 
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Beport of Mr. J, P. Walton, Chief Inspector of Schools, 1899. 



The aehools included in this Rei>ort for 1899 are as follows 

Perth 

Perth, South ... 
Perth, West ... 
Fremantle 
Premantle, North 
Dundas 
Melbourne 



8 
4 
5 
13 
4 
2 
5 

41 



Of these, four were new schools, viz. : — 

Subiaco Infants 

Wanneroo 

W(»odville 

Fremantle North, Infants 

TheCoogee School was re-opened 30-1-99. 

The schools were classified as under : — 



Opened 30-1-99 

30-1-99 

30-1-99 

9-4-99 



CUw. 



Number of Schools. AvenMre Attondauce. 



T. ... 
If. ... 
III... 

IV. .. 

V. ... 

VI. ... 
Pr iviBional A 
Pr»vi«ional B 
Hjilf-time ... 



Totals. 



4 

7 

10 
7 
4 
« 
1 
2 



41 



50f) 

860 

200 

100 

50 

20 

15 

Below 15 



The following schools were transferred, in January, 1899, from my district to that of Mr. 
McCollum : — 



Eelmscott 
Guildford 
Bajswater 



Narrogin Brook 
Canning Mills 



All schools were examined, with the exception of Bibra Lake Provisional, which was closed at 
the time of the annual visit. 

New Boards were formed at : — 

Fremantle, North. 
Perth, South. 
Perth, West. 

The following schools were also examined. The results are not included in the tabular statement 
given in this Report : — 

Roman Catholic Schools. 

(i.) St. Joseph's Girls', Perth. 

(2.) St. Joseph's Infants', Perth. 

(3.) St. Brigid's Mixed, Perth. 

(4.) St. Brigid's Infants', Perth. 



Beformaiory and Industrial Schools. 

(i.) Rottnest, Government. 

(2.) Subiaco, Gk)vemment. 

(3.; Glendalough, Roman Catholic. 
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Orphavxiges. 

(i.) Perth Protestant, Girls'. 

(2.) Perth Roman Catholic, Girls'. 

(3.) Siibiaco Boys*, Roman Catholic. 

(4.) Swan Boys', Protestant. 

(5.) Swan Native and Half-caste Mission. 

At these schools 1,026 children were present on the day of examination, of whom 967 were 
examined. 

Notwithstanding the removal of five schools to Mr. McCollum's district, the enrolment and average 
attendance in my schools have increased : — 



EirmoLMmT. 



Dundas 

Fremantle 

Do. North 
Perth 

Do. South ... 

Do. West ... 
Melboame 

Total 1899 .. 

Total 1898 .. 

Gain 



Boys. 



97 

n)K2 

562 

1301 

172 

471 

GO 



3745 



3697 



48 



Girls. 



3144 



3063 



I Attendance 

, for 

Total. ' Year. 



6889 



81 I 



6760 



129 



5541 



5366 



99 


1 
196 1 


146 


875 


1957 


1525 


402 


964 


765 


1139 


2440 


2000 


156 


328 


268 


428 


899 ; 


739 


45 


105 1 


99 



Arenure 

Attendance for 

December 

Quarter. 



151 
1562 

760 
2089 

265 

756 
91 



5674 



5518 



156 



These 41 schools were taught by 168 teachers : 





ICale. 


Female. 


Total. 


Head Teachers 

Assistants 

Pupil Teachers 

Monitors 

Sewing Mistresses 


27 

30 

2 


13 
44 
34 
13 
5 


40 

74 

36 

•13 

5 


Totals 


59 


109 


168 



* Three Monitreeaee also act as Sewing Mistresaea . 

The head teachers had gained certificates as indicated below : — 

13 "A." ... 15 "B." ... 7"C.' 
Five teachers were unclassified. 
The classification of the assistants is shown in .the table below : — 





ICale. 


A3. 


Bl. 


B2. 


CI. 


C2. 


Unclassified. 




Male 




3 


1 


17 


5 


2 


^ 1 


30 


Female 


Totals ... 


1 


4 


7 


19 


9 


i 
4 1 


44 




4 


5 


24 


24 


11 


6 

1 


74 



The regular and punctual attendance of t he children at school continues to improve. The numbers 
in daily attendance out of every hundred o» t!ie roll during the last three years are here placed side 
by side: — 

Wn, 1886. 

71 



1899. 



79 



80 



But far greater improvement has taken place in the punctuality of the attendance. It may l»e 
stated that two kinds of marks are now used in all schools — one in red ink denoting " present and 
punctual," the other in black ink, ** present but late." This practice has given a great impetus to early 
attendance, and it is not an uncommon thing, even in a large schoolf to find every child in his place when 
the roll is called for the first time. 



Inspection and Examination. 

The table IhjIow gives the results in the six subjects in which the children are examined 
individually :— 



Subjects. 



Reading 

Writing (including Spelling) 

Arithmetic 

Geography 

English 

Needlework 

Totals 



Number 
Examined. 



Number of Marks. 



3,867 
3,867 
3,867 
3,867 
8,867 
1,699 



Possible. 



Gained. 



7,734 
7,734 
7,734 
7,734 
7,734 
3,398 



5,744 
6.163 
4,259 
5,195 
5,135 
2,457 



Percentages. 



Marks. Passes. 



74 
80 
65 
67 
66 
72 



92 
89 
69 
83 
81 
90 



21,034 



42,068 



28,953 



82 



The standard of examination, which was relaxed in 1898 (especially in Arithmetic) owing to the 
introduction of the revised curriculum, was fully applied in all schools during 1899, and the results show 
that the anticipation of good and effective work mentioned in last year's report has been fully realised. 
An improvement has taken place in all subjects except Needlework, which remains the same as last year, 
as will be seen by reference to the figures below : — 



Reading 

Writing, Spelling, and Composition 
Arithmetic 


1898. 

71 
70 
46 


1899. 

74 
80 
55 


Geography 

English 

Needlework 


55 
55 
72 


67 
66 
72 



General 



60 



69 



The general |>ercentage in 1897 was 67 ; so that there is an advance of two per cent, of marks in 
the results for 1899, notwithstanding that, in the meantime, a revised curriculum has been introduced. 
This is the strongest test which can be applied to any schools, and it speaks well for the efficiency of the 
teachers and their faithfulness to dutv that the percentage of marks for 1899 is higher than that for 
1897. 

There is, however, another proof that the schools are steadily increasing in efficiency. In 1898 the 
Bonus for successful teaching was awarded to 23 schools in these districts, out of 40 examined. During 
the year 1899 the " fair" bonus was abolished, and yet 28 schools received a bonus. 



Excellent Bonus 

Good 

Fair 



1896. 


1899. 


1 


6 


9 


23 


13 


... Abolished 



Totals 



23 



28 



Last year one school (East Perth) was placed in the "Excellent" class. This year five schools 
gained that distinction, viz. : — 

Perth, East 

Perth, Central, Boys' 

Beaconsfield, Infants' 

Cannington 

Koojan. 

In the tabular statements following, the percentage of marks obtained in each Standard and each 
subject, and other interesting details, are given : — 



standards. 



Beading. 



Writing. 



Arithmetic, i Geography. '• English. Needlework. 



I 


1,078 


62 


74 


57 


59 


58 


62 


II 


769 


76 


86 


62 


69 


70 


82 


Ill 


732 


79 


82 


47 


74 


65 


76 


IV 


546 


81 


79 


52 


67 


69 


71 


V 


419 


81 


78 


61 


67 


73 


73 


VI 


221 


82 


81 


51 


68 


69 


75 


VII 


102 


83 


87 


38 


84 


80 


75 


Total 


3,867 


74 


80 


55 


67 


66 


72 


Percentage of past 


lea ... 


92 


89 


69 


83 


81 


90 



40 



Subjects. 


Ezoellent. 


Very Good. 


Good. 


Very Pair. 


Fair. 


Below Fair. 


TotaL 


Scripture 


1 

I 5 


11 


8 


8 


1 


33 


Singing, note 


3 


6 


10 


5 


3 


27 


Object Lessons ... 


4 


14 


10 


6 


1 


35 


Drill 


8 


12 


6 


6 


2 


34 


Drawing 


... 2 


4 


6 


8 




20 


History 


1 1 

1 


5 


G 


1 


3 


22 


Totals 




23 


62 


46 


40 


10 


171 



Comparing the last tnble with the similar one in the Report for 1898, it will be seen that the 
progress is not confined to the ** individual *' subjects, but is also found equally marked in those which 
are examined "collectively." The numbers, when placed side by side, speak for themselves: — 



1898 
1899 



Very 
Good. 



/ 
23 



Good. 



35 
52 



Very 

Fair. 



57 
44> 



Fair. 



51 
40 



Below 
Pair. 



Total. 



24 

10 



174 
171 



Besides the subjects styled ** individual" and '* collective." others may be taught in the other 
Standards. These are entitled ** Specific Subjects." There has been an increase of nine schools during 
the year (from six to 15) in the number presenting children in ** Specifics " {»ee Regulations, Schedule 3). 
The schools representing these children, and the results of the examination, may be seen in the following 
table: — 



Name. 




Number 
examined. 


Number of 
papers worked. 


Number of 
paiiei. 


paaeea.' 


I 
Beaconsfield | 10 


10 


3 


30 


Fremantle, Boys* 




.. 1 30 


54 


35 


65 


Girls' 




.. 1 16 


16 


12 


75 


Plympton 
Rockmgham ... 
Ckuremont 




.. ! 6 

:;I 1 


6 
2 
2 


3 

1 
2 


50 

50 

100 


Cottesloe 




.. 1 6 


12 


5 


42 


Fremantle, North 




.. 1 5 


*> 


2 


40 


Highgate 
Newcastle Street 






15 
14 


19 
15 


16 
9 


84 
60 


Perth, East ... 




,, 


16 


19 


18 


95 


„ Boys* ... 
.. Girls' ... 






68 
49 


99 

84 


82 
69 


m 

82 


Cannington ... 
Leederville ... 






1 
12 


2 
12 


1 
7 


60 
58 


Subiaco 




■■ 


29 


29 


13 


45 


Totals .. 




• 


279 


:i86 


278 


72 



The subjects chosen were : Algebra, 1st and 2nd stage, Latin, Animal Physiology, Mensuration, 
Domestic Economy, Euclid, 1st and 2nd stages, and French. 

Most of the schools introduced some form of Manual Work. The favourite subjects were 
Clay-mo<lelling, Cardboard-modelling, and Agronomy. During the coming year it is expected that 
Manual Work will receive additional attention, and from the aptitude shown in this direction by many of 
the childi'en, no doubt good progress will be made. 



Infants' Schools. 
Below are to be found the results of the examinations in the Infants' Schools and Classes : 



Number. 



Peroeutage. 



Subjects. 



Beading . . . 
Writing ... 
Arithmetic 
Nf^lework 



Examined. 


Passed. 


1899. 


, 1898. 


1 

1,210 

1,166 

1.210 

185 


886 

1.019 

863 

168 


73 

88 
70 
91 


i 74 
1 87 
' 76 

1 "" 



Totals 



3,761 



2.926 79 



41 



Subjects. Excellent. 


Very Good. 


Good. 


Very Pair. 


Pair, 


Below Fair. 


Total. 


Scripture 

Singing 

Object Lessons 

Drill 




2 


6 
5 
9 
3 


1 12 

1 6 

3 


9 
6 
9 
4 


3 
3 
3 
2 


25 
27 
29 
14 


Recitation 




4 


11 


i 4 


4 


2 


25 


Kindergarten 

Mental Arithmetic 


... 


o 

1 


1 
4 


1 ^ 
' 8 


5 

8 


*7 


13 

28 


Totals 




12 


39 


45 

1 


45 


20 


161 



It is with much pleasure that I am able to record progress in the matter of suitable and efficient 
education of infants. The Infants* Schools, as opposed to Infants' Classes, found at Perth Central, 
Beaconsfield, and ^remantle are capital institutions, taught by devoted and able teachers, where every 
effort is made to impart instiiiction to the little ones on the most modem and approved methods. The 
progress in such schools has been far more rapid and thorough than in those where the infants are an 
appendage to the senior school, and I would strongly recommend the establishment of separate 
schools for the younger children wherever a sufficient number of little ones can be found. 

It is once more necessary to warn teachers that they have not introduced the Kindergarten system 
when they have included a few varied occupations into their time tables. These are useful as providing a 
change of occupation, and thus relieving the monotony of school life ; but FroBl)el introduced a system, a 
method of teaching, which should affect every lesson and every subject. Teachers should make a study 
of the principles underlying the system, and not rest satisfied with producing a few specimens, more or 
less well executed, of paper-folding, embroidery, mat-weaving, etc. 

Teachbbs' Examinations. 

These Examinations were held in December, in the Central Schools, James Street. The following 
was the result : — 

•*^" CeHificate, 

One candidate failed. 

"5" CeHificate, 

Two passed Second Class honours. 

Three passed. 

One passed subject to further examination in one subject. 

Three failed. 

"0" CeHificate, 

Two passed First Class honours. 

Four passed Second Class honours. 

Three passed. 

One passed subject to further examination in one subject. 

Twenty-three failed. 

The names of the successful candidates were : — 

"0" CeHificate. 

Clarinda Dusting, First Class Honours. 

Victoria M. Gould, First Class Honours. 

Arthur Harmer, Second Class Honours. 

Ellen Mulrooney, Second Class Honours. 

Andrew M. Ross, Second Class Honours. 

Barbara Wellwood, Second Class Honours. 

Andrew C. Armstrong, Passed. 

Effie L. Cameron, Passed. 

Ethelbert F. Edwardes, Passed. 

Ernest Haynes, Passed subject to further examination in one subject. 

"5" CeHifi^cate, 

Antonia Vetter, Second Class Honours. 

Annie Sutton, Second Class Honours. 

J. Blair, Passed. 

A. M. Lyngberg, Passed. 

E. J. Haynes, Passed. 

Thos. J. Brown, Passed, subject to further examination in one subject. 

Before any of these certificates are issued, the candidate will have to receive a favourable report on 
Practical Skill in Teaching from an Inspector. 

Though the failures, especially for the " C " Certificates, were numerous, yet there was much more 
evidence of preparation in the majority of the papers than in the examination of twelve months ago. 
There were few, if any, indications of such indifference and carelessness as were reported by several of the 
examiners on that occ^ision. Still the absence of the study of the specific books prescribed in ceitain 
subjects was again manifest. 
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Examination of Pupil Teachers and Monitors. 

The examination of Pupil Teachers and Monitors took place on the 14th and 15th December- 
The examination was held at the various centres, presided over as indicated in the following table : — 



No. 


Centre. 


Prewding Officer. 


I No of 
{candidates. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
(i 
7 


Perth 

Bunbury 

Northam 

Kalgoorlie 

Albany 

Geraldton 

Esperance 

Totals 

Totals 


Chief Inspector 

Mr. Inspector McCollum 

Mr. Inspector Gamble 

Mr. Inspector Robertson 

Ven. Archdeacon Griffith 

Rev. Canon Louch 

Dr. Farmer, R.M 


77 

8 

11 

22 

8 

5 

2 


1899 


133 


1898 


65 



The numbers in the various classes were as follows : — 



Examined. 



Absent. 



Candidates ... 
Fourth Class 
Third Class... 
Second Class 
First Class ... 



48 
28 
31 
10 
7 



Totals 



124 



These figures show a large increase in the number examined — 65 in 1898, 133 in 1899. The 
largest increase was in the Candidates' Class ; in other words, in the applicants tor employment as pupil 
teachers — 16 last year, 48 this. This fact demonstrates that the service of the Department is growing 
more popular with our young people, and that the supply of teachers in the future will be maintained. 
It is, however, to be deplored that so few male candidates presented themselves. Could not some steps 
be taken to induce our boys to offer their servicej : e.g.^ increase of salary ? 

The following is a summary of the results : — 



Class. 


No. 
Examined. 


No. 
Promoted. 


No. not 
Promoted. 


No. who come under »y^ „. ^ - .| „^^^ ^^ . 

Hegulation 253. ' ^^' ^"** "" "^<^ ^«^ '^«- 


Percentage 

of No. 
Promoted to 

No. 
Examined. 


To remain in same May be See 

class. Dismissed. Recommendation. 


Candidates 


48 


•38 


10 


... 








Fourth Class 

Third Class 

Second Class 

First Class 


28 
31 

'? . 


17 
15 


11 

16 

2 


5 
12 

2 
... 




6 

4 




Totals 1899 


76 1 47 


29 


17 




12 


62 


Totals 1898 


49 29 

1 


20 


12 ! 8 


... 


59 



* Recommended for appointment if service required. 

In all, 76 Pupil Teachers and Monitors were examined, and of these, 44 passed. Thirty-two were 
not successful in gaining the required number of marks (60 per cent.) Eighteen of these failures 
had to remain in the same class for another year, but 14 having failed under a rule introduced for the 
first time this year, were informed that they would be re-examined in certain subjects in or abo.ut the 
month of April. 

The following are the names of the teachers who have obtained the premier position -in each 
class: — 



Candidates, Anirie Graham, Beacon sfield 
Fourth Class, Gertrude Julius, Subiaco Infants' 
Fourth Class, Violet Gill, Subiaco Infants' 
Third Class, Florence Parsons, Highgate 

Second Class, Leslie E. Grace, York 

First Class, Barbara Sunderland, Perth Girls' . . 



88 per cent. 
82 „ 
82 „ 
82 „ 
80 „ 
76 „ 



Attention should be called to the success of the First Class Pupil Teachers, all of whom were 
awarded the " C 1 " classification, on the satisfactory completion of their apprenticeship. 

Many of the papers worked by the candidates or applicants for employment were exceedingly 
creditable. Nineteen obtained over 70 per cent, of marks. 



81 i)er cent. 


of marks 


81 „ 


»» 


73 „ 




» 


71 ., 






70 ., 




J 


68 ., 




j^ 


68 ,. 




, 


663 ,. 
662 „ 


5 


, 




, 
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Oovernmeni Exhibitions. 

The Preliminary Examination for the Government Exhibitions took place on the 16th and 17th 
October. Fifteen candidates presented themselves, and all, with one exception, obtained more than 60 
per cent, of marks ; the percentages ranging from 86 to 57. The result* were much better than those of 
last year, the pupils being well taught and well prepared for the examination. 

Bursaries. 

Two examinations for Bursaries were held during 1899, one in March, when eight Bursaries were 
competed for, and one in August, at which four Bursaries were offered for com|>etition. At the Marcli 
examination 21 candidates sat— 20 from Perth and one from Coolgardie. The pajx^rs showed a marked 
improvement on those in former years, 15 children obtaining more than half the maximum marks, and 
no candidate falling l>elow 40 per cent. 

Out of the 21 candidates the numbers gaining less than half of the possible marks in the variou.s 
subjects were:~- 

Spelliug (1) Geography (14) 

Arithmetic (5) History (10) 

English (3) Drawing (7) 

Reading (0) Writing (0). 

It will thus be seen that the candidates found the papers in Geography and History much more 
diffiirult than those in the other subjects. 

The papers as a whole were marked by m^atness and careful arrangement. 

The successful candidates were : — 

(1.) Cross, Hubert S., Perth Boys* 
(2.) Evans, Glyndwr, Perth Boys* 
(3.) Fref'man, Margheritta, Perth Girls' 
(4.) Wallace. Ethel, Perth Girls* 
(5.) Graham, Annie, Beaconsfield 
(6.) Halliday, George A., Coolgardie 
(7.) Thompson, George K., Perth Bovs* 

* (8.) Rowe, Greta. Perth Girls* ... * . . 

* (9.) Scanlan, Cecil P., Perth Boys* 

Only four candidates presented themselves at the second examination in August. Three of these 
candidates received bursaries, the average jxjrcentage varying from 80 to 57. Their names were as 
follows : — 

(i.) Minchin, Gertrude, Guildford 80 per cent, of marks. 

(2.) Whiteley, John, Beverley ... ... ... 69 „ „ 

(3.) Crooke, Frank C, Bayswater ... ... 65 „ „ 

HiOH School Scholarships. 

These scholarships were competed for by 14 candidates from the Government Schools of the 
Colony. The schools which took part in the competition were as follows : — 

Perth Boys' ... ... ... 6 candidates. 

Cottesloe 1 

North Fremantle 2 

Kalgoorlie 3 

Bay Dawn ... ... ... ... 1 

West Leederville ... 1 

The subjects of Examination were : Arithmetic, English, History, Geography, Spelling, Writing, 
and Reading. The failures in each of these subjects were : — 

Arithmetic ... 4 failures 

English 1 

Geography 8 

History 11 

Spelling 2 

Writing ... ... ... ... 1 

Reading 

As in the other examinations. History and Geography supplied the greatest number of failures 
and teachers and scholars would do well to make these subjects their special care during 1900. The 
general percentages ranged from 88 to 49. Scholarships were awarded to Arthur Williams and James 
Fahy, both from the Perth Boys* School. The former has taken up i*esidence at the High School, and 
the latter at the Christian Brothers*. 

I was assisted both in the preparation and examination of papers, and in the conducting of the 
following examinations, by one or more of the Inspectors : — Teachers, Pupil Teachers, Scholarships, and 
Bursaries. No less than eight, Inspectors and others, took part m the examination of candidates for 
Teachers* Certificates. 



* One Bcholarthip was divided between these two. 
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EV£NING CLA88B8. 



These classes were visited for eiamination in December. The enrolment and average attendance 
vrere as follows : — 



Enrohnent. I Average Attendance. 



Perth 
Fremantle... 

Totals 



(Males 


230^ 


( Females 


168) 


Males 


332 



277 
224 



720 



501 



These figures reveal a large increase both in the enrolment and attendance at Fremantle, but a 
considerable faUiug off in the number of females attending the Perth Classes. During the rear tlw 
experiment was tried of amalgamating several of the classes for males and females, thus saving^ expense 
and teaching power. Apparently this departure has not been appreciated, and the old system of separate 
classes for maJes and females has been reverted to. 

The following tables show the subjects examined, and the results of each examination: — 



School. 



Number 
Examined. 



With 
Credit. 



I 
I 
-! Total*. 



PaM. 



Perceiit«KC 
otT 



Perth ... 
Fremantle 




In addition to the above, three candidates from what is known as the ** University " Class were 
presented for the Adelaide Higher Public Examination in the subject of Mathematics, including Euclid, 
Algebra, and Trigonometry. Two were successful in passing. 



Perth Evening Schools (Males and Females). 











Passes. 








Teacher. 


Number Ex- 
amined. 






Totals. 


Per- 


Subject. 


With 
Credit. 


1- 


centa^of 
Passes. 






(Males) 








1 


English, Advanced 


Mr. Klein 


9 


3 


' 3 


6 


1 (57 


English, Elementary 


Mr. Bailey 


4 











1 


Mensuration 


Mr. Klein 


« 


4 


1 


o 


1 UX) 


Chemistry 


Mr. Klein 


5 


2 


3 


5 


100 


Reading 


Mr. BaUey 


25 


2 


20 


22 


, 88 


Writing and Dictation 


Mr. Bailey 


25 


3 


10 


13 


1 52 


History 


Mr. Klein 

Total 


4 




1 • 


1 


; 2o 




77 


14 


j 3« 


52 


1 ... 

1 






(Females) 




1 






Enfflish, Advanced 


Miss A. Sutton ... 


6 


2 


1 « 


5 


' 83 


English, Elementary 


MissM. Sutton ... 


1 





1 1 


I 


1(K) 


Writing and Dictation 


Miss M. Sutton ... 


6 


5 


1 1 


(i 


100 


Geography 

Beading 


Miss A. Sutton ... 


5 


3 


1 


4 


1 80 


Miss A. Sutton ... 


6 


4 


2 


6 


100 


History 


Miss A. Sutton ... 
Total 


5 


2 


1 1 


3 


60 




29 


16 


! 9 


25 








(Combined) 










Euclid 


Dr. Todd 


4 


2 


1 1 


3 


75 


Advanced Arithmetic 


Miss L. A. Hol- 
brook 


10 





' 1 


1 


10 

1 


Arithmetic, Junior 


Mr. Bailey 


26 


10 


10 


20 


77 


Algebra, Elementary 


Dr. Todd 


4 


3 


1 


4 


100 


French 


MissHolbrook ... 


2 


1 


1 1 


2 


100 


Latin, Senior 


Miss A. Sutton . . . 


3 


2 


1 


3 


100 


Latin, Junior 


Miss A. Sutton ... 


4 


1 


2 


3 


75 


Shorthand, Senior 


Mr. Jackson 


(5 





, 4 


4 


67 


Shorthand, Junior 


Mr. Jackson 


5 


2 


2 


4 


! 80 


Book-keeping 


Mr. Johnson 

Total 


3 


1 


1 


2 


100 




67 


22 


24 


46 


1 




Grand Total ... 


173 


52 

1 


71 


123 


i 
1 
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Fremanile Technical and Evening Classes. 



Claaii. 



Teacher. 



No. 
Examined. 



Arithmetic, Higher 
Steam (Upper) ... 
Steam (Middle)... 
Steam (Lower) ... 
Electricity (Upper) 
Electricity (Lower) 
Euclid (Grade I.) 
EucUd (Grade fl.) 
Trigonometry ... 
Shorthand (Upper) 
Shorthand (Lower) 
Elementary Arithmetic (Lower) 
Elementary Arithmetic ( Upper) 
Mensuration (Upper) ... 
Mensuration (Lower) ... 
Applied Mechanics (Upper) 
Applied Mechanics (Middle) 
Applied Mechanics (Lower) 
Composition (Upper) 
Composition (Lower) 
Dictation (Upper) 
Dictation (Lower) 
Algebra (Upper) 
Algebra (Lower) 
Mechanical Drawing (Upper) 
Mechanical Drawing (Lower) 



Mr. Wheeler ... 


6 





Mr. Julius 


4 


1 


Mr. Julius 


7 


3 


Mr.JuUus 


4 





Mr. Julius 


4 


2 


Mr. Julius 


6 . 


1 


Mr.MoUoy 
Mr. MoUoy 
Mr. McLenaghan 
Mr. Reid 


2 
3 
4 
3 



1 

1 
1 


Mr. Reid 


10 


3 


Mr. Harris 


19 


4 


Mr. Harvey 
Mr. Wheeler 


8 
9 


1 



Mr. Wheeler 


3 





Mr. Julius 


H 


3 


Mr. Julius 


« 





Mr. Julius 


3 





Mr. Harvey 
Mr. Harris 


J 


1 



Mr. Hawey 
Mr. Harris 


7 
17 


2 

6 


Mr. Wheeler 


2 





Mr. Wheeler ... 


10 


5 


Mr. Wood 


3 


1 


Mr. Wood 


1 






Totals... 



173 



PB88M. 



With 
Credit. 



Pa88. 



Total. 



Per- 
centage of 
Fasaee. 



3 

1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 

3 
7 
5 
5 

3 
3 
1 
5 
12 
3 
7 
1 
2 
1 




71 



3 

2 

5 

1 

3 

3 

1 

2 

2 

1 

G 
11 I 

6 

5 



6 

3 

1 

6 
12 

5 
13 

1 

7 

2 





107 



50 
50 
71 
33 
75 
60 
50 
67 
50 
33 
(50 
58 
75 
56 

75 
60 
33 
86 
71 
71 
76 
60 
79 
67 
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General Remarks. 

I do not propose to take up each subject of instruction seriatim^ and discuss the progress or 
otherwise made during the year. The figures already given are sufficient for ordinary purposes, and 
the faults and excellences have been pointed out to the teachers already in the detailed reports forwarded 
to each school. A few remarks on several points which have been brought prominently under notice 
during the past year may not be out of place. The following remarks deal with what may be termed 
" Active Attention." In connection with this, " The Drawing up of a Time Table," " The Preparation of 
Lessons by the Teacher," and ** Concrete Illustrations " are also touched upon. 

Attention. — All Teachers will a^ree that the importance of securing the attention of the scholars 
cannot be exaggerated ; it is a condition which is essential to all successful mental effort. By attention 
is not meant quietness. This is often mistaken for attention, but not infrequently it is simply a cover 
for idleness, and may and does sometimes exist side by side with inattention. The recapitulation and 
examination which should take place at the close of every lesson often reveal the fact that many of the 
quiet, orderly ones have simply wasted their time. Again, a teacher should not be satisfied with the 
active, intelligent attention of the brighter children, while the children of ordinarv ability and the duller 
ones, though perhaps they have listened with apparent interest, have not been called upon to put forth 
any mental effort. The teacher must aim at carrying all the class with him as he proceeds, and he 
must ascertain whether he is doing this by skilful and constant questioning. 

To aid in securing attention, all distracting influences should be removed. It has often occurred that 
a lesson has been spoilt, and the attention of a class materially interfered with, by allowing these 
distractions to take place. Children are curious, and it is almost impossible to keep the thought of a 
class when something in or out of the room is bidding for the attention of the children. Again and 
again, in a room where two or more classes are taught, I have seen an interesting lesson going on side by 
side with one not so attractive. Sometimes a lesson necessarily involving more or less noise is allowed 
to distract the attention of others besides those directly interested. 

1. The Time Table. — A proper sequence of lessons should be followed by the teacher. A lesson 
not involving much mental effort should succeed one making such a demand. Imagine what must be the 
condition of a class called upon to take mental arithmetic, for example, for 30 minutes at a stretch — not 
an isolated case by any means. Lessons in which the children are not called upon to make any bodily 
exertion should be freely interspersed with short physical exercises. The singing of a school song, a short 
stx)ry told by the teacher, often supplies a break and a recreation which is most beneficial in its influence 
on the attention of a class. 

Further, the ages of the children should be taken into account. Younger children should never 
be asked to give continuous attention to any one subject for a greater period than 20 or 30 minutes. A 
change in occupation is often as recreative as a few minutes spent in the playground. 

2. The Preparation of the Lesson by the Teacher. — This point needs special emphasis. Too 
often it is painfully evident that the teacher has made little or no preparation before the hour fixed by 
the time table for the giving of any lesson. This preparation shoula apply to what we may term the 
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matter of the lesson, not only as to its suitableness, but also as to arraugeraent. The former will largelj 
depend upon the knowledge already possessed by the class, and this introduces and makes necessary the 
rule, that a " teacher's first duty is to make himself thoroughly acquainted with the knowledge his 
pupils possess of the subject he has to teach." This duty having been performed, the matter should be 
so arranged as: (1) — to "make acquisition on the part of his pupils easy and natural," and (2) — to 
exercise and develop the intellectual powers of his class. The object of a teacher should not be to 
display the amount of knowledge he himself possesses on any subject, nor should it be the repetition of 
old matter merely. Some new facts so presented as to arouse the interest or the thought of the children 
are indispensable in every lesson. 

The lesson itself, and the various parts of it, should follow a natural and logical sequence. Thus 
each lesson should be one of a series, introducing new matter, but having a relation to those that have 
gone before, also leading up to those that have to follow. Taking an individual subject — Arithmetic : 
Mental work should preceiie the statement of rules, and from it the rules should be deduced. In all 
other subjects examples and experiments should come before rules and definitions. These definitions 
should not be given by the teacher, but the children should be led to formulate them in their own words 
from the examples and experiments placed before them. It should never be forgotten that a definition 
which a child evolves by his own mental effort is of far more value than one taken from a scientific 
manual, and committed to memory. 

3. The Use of Concrete Illustrations. — If a class be questioned some time after the giving of a 
lesson, it will be foimd that most of that which was verbally communicated will have been forgotten, 
while the information gained by a " personal inspection " of the object is forthcoming : certainly is the 
first to be reproduced. This is true of all classes, but it especially applies to the classes for younger 
children. The attention of such is best aroused by a plentiful occupation with " things," and by training 
them with appeals to the sight, the touch, and the hearing. 

The children should be led to assist in the collection of objects with which to illustrate lessons, 
and wherever possible they should be encouraged to make models, and home-made appliances, when the 
real object of illustration cannot be obtained. Some of our teachers limit the use of concrete illustration 
to the processes in Arithmetic. This is a mistake. There is scarcely a subject in the curriculum of our 
schools where concrete illustrations cannot be introduced with advantage. Notably, the subject of 
geography is one in which concrete teaching can be used with good effect. Too often the only power 
called into exercise in acquiring a knowledge of Geography is that of memory pure and simple, when the 
subject should supply " exercises in observation, imagination, and, to a limited extent, in processes of 
reasoning." Sketch maps should always be used, and models of the parts of countries should be made 
in sand or plaster. When studying the physical features of the immediate neighbourhood of the school 
in the earlier classes, lessons should be given in the open air where the children can see for themselves the 
objects, the definitions of which they are trying to acquire. " The chief aim at this stage must be to put 
the child into the way of acquiring knowledge by its own observation. We must not do this for the 
child. The notions it gains by carefully directed observation form the material out of which it must 
afterwards elaborate its knowledge of areas beyond the range of its senses, and nu pains must Im spared 
to make this knowledge correct and complete." As each item of geographical knowledge is acquired, it 
should find expression in plan and map as well as in words. 

Many teachers now use these methods, but others still attempt to teach geography by exercising 
the memory of the children — a plan which is at the same time ineffective and uninterestmg. The use of 
sections across the country, either drawn on the blackl)oard or in roughly-constructed sand or clay models, 
is seldom seen in any of our schools. 

The teacher should begin by making sections of physical features in the neighbourhood of the 
school, e.g., along a line drawn across country ; the course of a road or railway ; the path of a child 
between home and school. The following is an easy and effective wav of illustrating what a section 
really is : — FHrst, make a model in clay of the country, then cut the model into two parts along the line 
where the section is required. The children will then readily see the use and meaning of a section. When 
thoroughly understood, sections of countries beyond the range of simple observation may be attempted. 



March 29. 1900. 



JAS. P. WALTON, 

Chief Inspector of Schools. 
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Report of Mr. J, H. McCollitm, Inspector of Schools, 1899. 



THE SWAN AND SOUTH-WESTERN DISTRICTS. 



During the year 1899, new schools were opened at Coalville, Harvey, Uduc, Waterous Mill, 
Momington Mill, Armadale, Grove Hill and Queen wood (Half-time), and Brookhampton. 

The schools at Wonnerup, Thomson's Brook, and Dwalginup, closed during the previous year, 
were re-opened. Five schools —Guildford, Bayswater, Canning Mills, Kelmscott, and Narrogin Brook — 
were transferred in January from the Metropolitan District to the Swan and South- Western Districts. 
One school, No. 5 Mill, Jarrahdale, was closed owing to the removal of the mill and the consequent 
falling off in the attendance, thus leaving 69 schools in operation at the end of the year. With the 
exception of Brookhampton, which was opened late in the year, all the schools in operation were visited 
at least once, and 58 schools received a second inspection visit each. In addition to these, 10 incidental 
visits were made, giving a total of 136 visits during the year. 

Evening Schools were in operation during a part of the year at Midland Junction, Bridgetown, 
Gingin, and Gingin Brook. These schools have, from various causes, been only a partial success in the 
small centres of population. 

Note. — In addition to the work in the districts imder my supervision, I had charge of the 
examination of the following schools in the Metropolitan District : — Perth Boys', East Perth, 
Subiaco, West Leederville. Claremont, and Belmont. 

I also assisted at the examination of several other schools in the Perth District. This work 
occupied the whole of October and the first part of November. 

A Teachers' Association has been formed at Bunbury. This association should be productive of 
much good to the members. The interchange of ideas on- educational matters generally, and on the 
advance of education in this Colony particularly, should give broader views and a better grasp of the 
subject. 

New buildings were erected under the supervision of the Public Works Department at Coalville, 
Greenbushes, and Boyanup ; by Millar Brothers' Timber Company, at Momington and Waterous Mill, and 
by the residents at Brookhampton and Uduc. 

Additions were made to existing buildings at Guildford, Bayswater, and Picton. The accommoda- 
tion provided in existing schools is adequate, and wherever the increase in the settlement has demanded 
the erection of new buildings, the provision has usually been of a superior kind. 

The schools, as a whol^, are amply supplied with desks, forms, and apparatus, and kept in a verv 
fair state of repair. 

A few teachers have, with the aid of the pupils, made pleasing progress in the work of improving 
and beautifying the schools and grounds by decorating the walls of the schoolrooms with pictures and 
specimens of Kindergarten work, and by planting ornamental and shade trees in the playground. The 
educative value of this work should not be overlooked, and it is a matter for regret that many teachers 
do not appreciate its worth, or take the matter up in such a half-hearted way that the result is very 
disapix>inting. With regard to tree-planting, few teachers take the trouble to show the children the 
correct way to do this work; although so important, especially in country districts. I saw only one good 
practical lesson given in the South- Western District, and that lesson was given by a lady teacher. 

The teachers have been, as a rule, conscientious and painstaking in carrying out their duties. 

The organisation of the majority of the schools continues to improve. This improvement is 
especiaUy noticeable in the neatness of the school and grounds, arrangement of furniture, and accuracy 
and neatness of the records. In some schools these characteristics of good organisation do not exist ; 
the school furniture and apparatus are not carefully preserved; nothing is done to improve the 
appearance of the school and grounds ; records are carelessly kept, and the proj)er classification of the 
junior pupils does not receive sufficient attention. With regard to discipline, it is pleasing to have to 
report that a decided improvement has l>eeu made during the year. Attendance is more punctual, and, 
generally speaking, is unsatisfactory only in schools under the management of indifferent teachers. The 
movements of the chiMren in school are marked by more precision than in previous years ; good manners 
are more generally inculcated ; home exercises receive more attention ; and " copying" is very rare. 
There are still a few schools, however, in which the details of discipline receive only spasmodic attention, 
and the tone of the school suffers in consequence. 
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The percentages gained in Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, Geography, and English in 1898 and 1899 
respectively, are given in the subjoined table : — 



District. 



Reading. 



1808. 1809. 



Writing. 



1898. 1809. 



Arithmetic. 



Geography. 



1898. 1899. 1898. 



English. 



1899. 1896. 1899. 



Wellington 
Swan 
Earridale 
Murray ... 
Vasse 
Blackwood 
* Jarrahdale 
t Ging^n 




75 
65 
61 
67 
66 
64 



74 
73 
65 
74 
57 
69 
71 
8:^ 



77 
65 
58 
71 
62 
65 



77 

78 
58 
74 
47 
68 
80 
81 



49 
60 
30 
61 
58 
45 



49 


53 


58 


56 


42 


52 


53 


53 


21 


53 


51 


53 


61 


57 


69 


59 


18 


54 


36 


48 


39 


51 


35 


49 


48 




57 




4:< 




64 





57 
52 
45 
56 
35 
38 
60 
Gi) 



Infants. 



Beading. 



Writing. 



Arithmetic. 



District. 











1898. 


1899. 


1898. 


1899. 


1898. 


1899. 


Wellington 




67 


73 ' 


84 


86 


60 


65 


Swan ... 








63 


65 


74 


88 


69 


73 


Karridale 








61 


68 


72 


75 


67 


59 


Murray... 








78 


72 


93 


90 


81 


72 


Vasse ... 






70 


35 


74 


65 


67 


47 


Blackwood 






71 


65 


92 


96 


83 


4(5 


• Jarrahdale 








78 




92 




75 


t Gingin 








... 


87 




94 




81 



* Included in the Perth and Morraj Districts prior to 1899. 
t Included in the Swan District prior to 1899. 

It would scarcely be fair to compare the percentages of the year 1899 with those of the previous 
year. The year 1899 was the first in which all schools were examined imder the new curricidum, and 
granting that it is only slightly more difficult than the old, many teachers have not, as yet, grasped it 
fully. It is, perhaps, more a matter of method than a difference in degree of difficulty — " the substitu- 
tion of principles for rules and the practice of leaving abstractions imtaught until the mind has become 
familiarised with facts from which tney are abstracted.** 

The ** Good " Bonus was awarded to the following schools : — 



Midland Junction 
Smith's Mill... 
Chidlow's Well 
West Swan ... 
Cluttering, Lower 
Gingin BrookJ 
Moore River J 
Jarrahdale . . . 
Kelmscott 
Serpentine ... 
Drakesbrook ... 
Coolup 

Bunbury Infants* 
Boyanup 
Donny brook ... 
CoUieMiU ... 
Picton 



Swan District. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Gingin District. 

Do. 

Do. 
Jarrahdale District. 

Do. 

Do. 
Murray District. 

Do. 
Wellington District. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 



Beading shows some improvement compared with former years. This improvement may l>e 
partly due, in some measure, to the introduction of more interesting Reading Books in the junior classes 
and the School Paper in the senior classes. In several instances school libraries, and the co-operation of 
the parents in encouraging the practice of home reading, have materially assisted. In a few schools the 
hearing of this exercise is a pleasing duty. Halting reading in an indistinct and mumbling tone is still, 
however, met with more frequently than could be desired, and an artificial style has yet to be overcome in 
a great many cases. In dealing with this subject some teac^hers seem to forget that their duty is *• to 
teach reading — not to listen to bad reading.** 

Very fair progress has been made in writing. The improvement is very noticeable in transcription 
and dictation exercises. In many schools the writing in these books is good, and in a few cases excellent. 

With regard to the copy books, some difficulty arises through the absence of a uniform series in 
all our schools ; this difficulty is accentuated by the frequent removal of families from one district to 
another. 



t Half Time. 
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The upright and semi-upright styles of writing are generally adopted and. on the whole, the 
results are satisfactory. Penmanship is especially good at Midland Junction and Smith's MiU Schools. 

Spelling receives a due share of attention in average schools. But while the results are generally 
satisfactory, there is little doubt that the processes by which they are secured might often be facilitated 
by greater attention to word-building, and more frequent blackboard instruction. 

Some teachers are apt to forget that spelling is more a matter of eye than the ear, and often keep 
the cliildren to the monotonous repetition of the test words found in the reading lesson. 

With the introduction of the new curriculum, the percentages in Arithmetic have, as was expected, 
fallen below those of previous years. Generally speaking, the girls are much weaker than the boys in 
this subject. The methods of teaching show a marked improvement in a large majority of the schools, 
although in too many instances it is very difficult to induce the teachers not to trust to the old mechanical 
methods. In a few cases I found the diagrams and apparatus supplied by the Department for concrete 
teaching put away in a cupboard, and no use made of concrete examples and illustrations of the subject 
dealt with. The Manuals of Arithmetic supplied by the Department give detailed instructions with 
regard to the method of teaching, and doubtless when these books are studied, and the hints given put 
into practice, much better results will be obtained. 

It is often surprising to find the ignorance of the children in the matter of the application of tables 
which they have learned ** by heart." It is not uncommon to find a child who can tell without hesitation 
that 9 square feet = 1 square yard, but who, when given a marked ruler, and asked to draw a square 
yard on the floor proceeds to draw a line 9 feet long. Examples of this kind could be multiplied, but one 
18 sufficient for the purpose. 

Standard III. was weaker than any other class. This was often accounted for by the statement 
that the sums were proportionately more difficult than those of any other class. 

Mental Arithmetic is beginning to be better understood. The idea that it is chiefly useful for the 
rapid calculation by mechanical methods of dozens, etc., of articles at so much each, is giving place to the 
wider view which makes it the complement of the slate work, and extends its application to the solution 
of problems, with accompanying explanation of the process. 

The schools examined imder the new curriculum in 1898 showed a decided improvement in 
Geography during the past year. This was more noticeable in tho lower classes, and especially so in 
Standard I. In this class "drawing to scale*' was much better understood. Physical Geography, 
Physiography, and Mapping are well taught in a few schools, but, unfortimately, this cannot be said of the 
majority. A somewhat fuller attenfion to local geography is to be desired. The connection between the 
physical structure of a country or district and the habits and occupations of the inhabitants should be 
more generally traced. 

A pronounced advance was shown in the method of teaching English Subjects during the year 
under review. Analysis of Sentences, however, still needs attention in respect of simplicity and clearness. 
In the lower classes it is often injuriously minute, the multiplied detail confusing the children's conception 
of the leading parts of the sentence. Some teachers appear to regard grammar as little more than a 
collection of names and lifeless definitions, of which no practical use is ever made. In this case the 
grammar lesson is a weariness to the children, and of very little educative value. As has often been 
pointed out, the secret of success is to begin to teach the formation and analysis of sentences as early in 
school life as possible. 

Oral Composition is very far from satisfactory in the junior classes. In the senior classes, written 
composition, although progressing, has not kept pace with the advance in other subjects. The composition 
exercise requires a tolerable knowledge and fair vocabulary gained from reading and observation. In 
some of the better schoi>ls, the compositions are good in matter and fluency of expression. In other 
schools, apart from the poverty of language, thought, and imagination, there is only the crudest 
knowledge of the formation of sentences, and punctuation is left to chance. 

With r^^rd to Recitation, some attention has been given to the selection of more suitable poems, 
and the lines, as a rule, are repeated fluently, but there is every variety from the dreariest monotone to 
good taste. 

In two or three instances the teachers seemed to consider the minimum number of lines prescribed as 
the maximum. As a result, only part of a poem was taken, and the meaning and interest of the whole 
were lost. 

Object Lessons are still unsatisfactory in a very large number of schools. The lessons are 
generally c<»ufined to a few facts contained in a text book, and have very little educational value. In 
several instances where the teachers were requested to examine their pupils, they had to use a text book. 
•* To tell a child this, and to show it the other, is not to teach it how to observe, but to make it a mere 
recipient of another's observations ; a proceeding which weakens rather than strengthens its powers of 
self instruction — which deprives it of the pleasures resulting from successful activity — which presents 
this all-attractive knowledge under the aspect of formal tuition, and thus generates that indifference and 
even disgust not infrequently felt towards these object lessons." 

Moral lessons are generally treated in a very desultory manner, and without a fixed purpose or 
definite end in view. The formation of Habits and Character, and the training of the Will, although so 
important, receive very little attention. 
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Elementary squad and physical drill is now nominally taught in nearly all schools. In some of 
the larger schools the drill is really good ; in many small country schools, however, the proficiency 
attained in even the most elementary exercises and evolutions scarcely deserves the name of drill. 

Modelling in clay and cardboard has been introduced in a few schools, but, with these exceptions, 
very little attention has been given to manual work. The school at Midland Junction deserves special 
mention for this work. 

Although a decided advance has been made in the instruction and training of infants, the work in 
this division still remains somewhat unsatisfactory in too many schools. 

More attention has been given to Kindergarten occupations. Experience shows that these 
exercises can be so arranged and conducted in ordinary schools as not only to a^ord a welcome relief from 
other school work, but to be, in themselves, a valuable means of education, and to contribute to a more 
rapid advance in the ordinary subjects. 

It is to be hoped that in time the Kindergarten work of the infant classes, which is occasionally at 
present continued into Standard I., will be connected — in the larger schools at least — by a series of 
properly graduated exercises with the manual instruction of the upper classes. 

J. H. McCOLLUil, 

In8pect*)r of Sch(M>ls, 
3rd Februarv. 1900. 
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Report hy .Mr. £. Hope Bohertson, M.A., Inspector of Schools, 1899. 



THE NORTHERN AND EASTERN GOLDPIELDS DISTRICTS. 



There were 48 Government Schools in operation in the above districts during the year 1899. 
They were distributed as under : — 



Eastern Goldfields 
Murchison ,, 
G^raldton District 
Greenough „ 
Northampton „ 
Irwin „ 

Roeboume „ 
Guseovne „ 



20 Schools. 
7 



5 
4 
4 
3 
2 



48 Schools. 



All the schools which were open during the whole jear have been fully examined, and have also 
been incidentally visited when practicable. The amount of time absorbed by visits to remote localities, 
and the large increase in the number of schools and in the number of children to be examined, prevented 
some of the schools from being visited more than once. It was necessary to travel over 12,500 miles fco 
carry out the work of inspection and examination, and consequently no time was available to visit the 
Nor*. West schools. 

Note. — In addition to the nimiber of State Schools in operation, 10 Roman Catholic Schools 
have been added to the list of those to be inspected and examined. 

Besides the schools mentioned above, I examined the Roman Catholic Boys* Orphanage at Subiaco, 
and the Church of England School at Boulder. I also assisted at the examination of the Perth Central 
School (Boys* and Girls'), and at the schools at Victoria Park, Highgate, Cottesloe, Leederville, 
Claremont, and Woodville. 

New Schools. 

During the year, new schools have been opened on the Eastern Goldfields, at Niagara, Kintore, 
Mt. Malcolm, Mt. Leonora, Coolgardie (Infants'), and Boulder (Infants'), and th<* schools at Kunanalling 
and Bardoc, which were closed in 1898, have been re-opened. In the Northern District the schools at the 
Greenough North Back Flats, at Oakabella, Gullewa, Yalgoo, and Nannine, which were also closed, have 
been re-opened, and a school has been built at Lennonville. In the North- West a school has been opened 
at Broome. 



Attbndanojs. 

The number of children enrolled in the State Schools was 3,568, and the average attendance was 
2,606. The children were distributed as follows : — 



District. 


Enrolment. 


Avern^ Attendance. 


Coolgardie and Yilgam 
Geraldton 


2518 
308 


1712 
270 


Murchison 





243 


209 


Greenough 
Irwin 







121 
166 


101 
122 


Gasooyne... 
Eoeboume 







54 
91 
77 


58 
78 
56 



From the above table it may be seen that the average attendance was 73 per cent. 

The attendance on the Eastern Goldfields Districts has not been very good, as the average was only 
63 per cent., while in the Northern Districts it was as high as 86 per cent. 

The number of children attending the schools on the Kastem Qoldfields has increased from 1,896 
in 1898 to 2,618 in 1899. On the other hand, the numbers in the Northern Districts have decreased from 
1,099 to 1,060. This decrease may be accounted for by the fact that the Roman Catholics have opened 
several new schools in the North, which necessitated the closing of the Central Greenough School, and 
almost depleted the school at Northampton, where the attendance has fallen from 86 to 18. 
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Hesults. 



Of the Government Schools examined bv me, only five showed an increase in the general percentages 
gained in the standard subjects, while the rest had fallen below the results of the previous jear. 

The results are stated beU)w : — 



SohooL 


Peroeiitaff«. 1808. 


Peroentage. 1880. 


Boulder 

Menzies 

Moonyonooka ... 
Northampton ... 

Cue 

Geraldton 
North Greenough 





54 
58 
43 
60 
59 
68 
52 


65 
66 
62 
61 
60 
68 
62 



This falling away in actual percentages was to be expected, and does not mean that the schools 
have decreased in efficiency, but simply that a number of the teachers have not yet grasped the details of 
the new programme of instruction, which was introduced since the examination of 1898. In reality the 
schools, with few exceptions, have greatly increased in efficiency, and the teachers, as a whole, may be 
congratulated on the self-sacrifice they have shown during the year, and on the efforts they have made to 
grapple with the difficulties of the new curriculum. 

An ** Excellent " bonus was granted to one school, viz., Bulong, which obtained the high percentage 
of 87. A " Good " bonus was obtained by five schools, viz.: — Bonnievale, Boulder, Coolgardie Infants', 
Kalgoorlie Infants', and Moonyonooka. 

Although comparatively few schools obtained a bonus, a survey of the year's work gives cause for 
satisfaction. The schools are in a more promising condition than they have ever been before, and the 
prospects for the incoming year are encouraging. 

CooLOABDiE Exhibition. 

Note. —During the month of March the Coolgardie Exhibition was opened, and two bays of the 
Exhibition were occupied by the Educational Court. In it were displayed specimens of the works of 
the various State Schools of the Colony, and, to quote the Coolgardie Press : " In many instances the 
work was of exceedingly great merit, evidencing careful and capable instruction." The exhibits were 
principally from the Coolgardie, Perth, and Suburban Schools. The display of Kindergarten work from 
tht' Infants* Schools of Perth and Fremantle was very creditable, and examples of clay modelling, map 
drawing, and penmanship were very good. A good exhibit was that representing a course of carpentry 
work, including hand-raUing and workshop practice, made by the pupils attending the Technical Evening 
Classes at Perth. The needlework which was exhibited was very good, and reflected credit both on the 
teacher and the taught. 

General Bemabes. 

The reading throughout the schools is rapidly improving. This improvement is due to the 

interest the children take in the School Papers, and to the improved methods of teaching this subject. In 

teaching the rudiments, the blackboard has been more frequently used, and this has helped to arouse the 
interest of the classes, and has taught the children the form of the words. 

Many of the teachers have adopted the Phonic System, and the result of teaching the sounds of 
the consonants has led to a more clear and pleasant articulation. 

Recitation in many of the schools has shown a marked advancf*, and, with better recitation, more 
emphasis and fluency have been imparted to reading. The pieces selected for recitation are also of a 
higher quality than they used to be. In several of the good schools libraries have been formed, and this 
has cultivated, to a certain extent, a love of reading. Every school should have a library of good readable 
books, and, with a little trouble and energy, this might be accomplished. 

Arithmetic has varied very much in the different schools. On the Goldfields, where the children 
are exceptionally bright and intelligent, very good results have been obtained ; but it seems almost a 
forlorn hope to expect any great skill in problem working from the country children. Notwithstanding 
the continual re-iteration of the fact that the teaching of this subject should be from the concrete to the 
abstract, we find this orJer too often inverted, and although many children in the lower standards can 
give the correct answer orally to a simple problem, they are unable to record the operation involved. 
With more practice in the new code, more progress will probably be made. 

Writing is in a transition stage. Most of the schools have wisely adopted the vertical style, 
although some still adhere to the sloping system, which is so rapidly being discarded in other countries. 
Though not pleasant ij look at in its earlier stages, it rapidly develops into most legible and uniform 
writing ; it has the advantage ot being easily learnt, ana it can be written with a rapidity not to be 
attained by any other style. Teachers do not pay enough attention to the method of holding the pen, 
nor to the position of the children when writing. If they realised that the crooked position assumed by 
them when writing was likely to be attended by serious physical results, they probably would take more 
pains about the matter. Professional experts have spoken with no uncertain voice t»f the evil effects of 
sitting in the abnormal posture necessary for sloping writing, and the prevalence of curvature of the spine 
and myopia developed during school life has been put down to this cause. 
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Spelling lias been good. The improyement in this subject has been due to the wider scope of the 
reading* to the practice of word-building, to the abolition of the simultaneous repetition of spellings, and 
to the more frequent use of the blackboard. In some cases it has been taught in a haphazard manner, 
and at the cost of useless labour. The teachers who follow this plan do not appreciate the fact that 
irregular words must be learnt by transcription, so as to train the eye to the correct look of the word, and 
that oral teaching in this subject is practically useless. 

Geography has, as a rule, been fairly well taught by those teachers who have taken pains to study 
the requirements of the programme, and this subject has proved to be popular with the children. As the 
course laid down has been very carefully graded, neglect in the lower standards inevitably leads to failure 
in the upper. This especially applies to mapping, for if the plan of the school, grounds, and locality has 
not been properly taught in Standards I. and II., the meaning and the use of the maps drawn in the 
upper standards have been imperfectly grasped. 

English grammar has been a diminishing quantity during the year, and the attention of the 
teachers has been chiefly directed to correct analysis of sentences and to composition, 'ihe oral 
composition of the lower standards leaves much to be desired. This is due to the fact that a number of 
the teachers do not think it necessary to make the children understand the meaning of a sentence nor of 
its component parts, nor do they insist on every answer being in a complete sentence. When this is 
done, the composition, both oral and written, is satisfactory. 

Object lessons have received a fair amount of attention, and, as a rule, objects or suitable pictures 
have been used. It is, however, still difficult to impress on the average teacher " that the imparting of 
information is secondary to the faculty of observation," and in many instances these lessons have simply 
developed into lessons in technology. 

History, which can be made a most attractive subject, and one of which a fair knowledge can 
readily be acquired, has been intelligently taught in some schools, but has been neglected in others. 

With the introduction of the new syllabus a fresh impetus has been given to drawing, and the 
progress made has been encouraging. Many of the teachers, however, have neither the skill nor 
knowledge necessary to teach this subject successfully. 

A word of praise is due to the teachers who have held successful entertainments, for it has been 
through these that the social side of school life has been fostered, and more cordial relations between the 
parents and teachers have been established. 

E. HOPE ROBERTSON. 
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Report of Mr. Robert Gamble, Inspector of Schools, 1899. 



THE EASTERN AND SOUTHERN DISTRICTS. 

I have the honour to submit the following Report upon the Schools and work in the Eastern and 
Southern Districts : — 

Fortj-nine schools were in operatiofi during the year, and two — Baker's Hill and Parkerville — were 
closed during the whole of the year. 

The following five new schools were opened during the year: — Mean Mahn, Scotsdale, Prankland 
River. Grass Valley, and Silver Hills. Albany Infants* was made a separate department in a new and 
suitable building. A new building of two rooms was erected at Northam. and a new school at 
Cubballing. With the exception of Quindanning, Denmark Mill, S<*otsdale, and Malabaine. the schools 
in my district are departmental buildings. 

Forty-two schools were visited for inspection purposes, and 41 were examined for results. 

The schools at Greenhills and Irishtown were unavoidably closed for some time, and were 
therefore only visited for the classification of the pupils. Two of the new schools. Mean Mahn and 
Grass Valley, were also examined for classification. The school inspected and not examined was Wicklow 
Hills. This school was closed at the time of the annual examination, and was not re-opened until very 
late in the year, and I could not then visit it for examination purposes. 

Scotsdale, Frankland River, and Silver Hills were opened too late in the year for me to visit tbem. 



The following 
classification : — 



Roman Catholic schools in my district were visited and examined for 

Sisters of St. Joseph, Girls and Infants*, Albany. 

Sisters of Mercy, Mixed and Infants', York and Newcastle. 

Sisters of St. Joseph, Mixed and Infants', Northam. 

I assisted the Chief Inspector for nine weeks in the Metropolitan District during September, 
October, November, and December, and also Mr. Inspector McCollum, at Busselton and Donny brook, 
during September for a week. 



Schools under the District Boards : — 






Northam 


... 13 Schools 


Plantagenet 

Toodvay 

York 


... 8 

6 

... 5 


» 
» 


Katanning 

Mourambine 


... 4 
... 3 


» 


Wagin 

Williams 


... 3 

... 2 


» 


Narrogin 

Kojonup 

Broomehill 


... 2 
... 1 
... 1 




Beverley 


... 1 


►» 




49 SchooU 


Attendance. 







The number of children enrolled was 2,451, the average attendance was 1,891, and the number 
present on the day of examination was 2,026. The children were distributed as follows : — 



District. 


On Boll. 


Present on liay of 
Examination. 


ATerage Attendance. 


Northam 


685 


403 


449 


Plantagenet 

Toodyay 

York 


756 
192 
322 


768 
160 
245 


572 
160 
252 


Katanning 

Mourambine 


131 
85 


96 
67 


90 
68 


Wagin 

Williama 


121 
40 


98 

28 


97 

38 


Narrogin 

Eojonnp 

Broomehill 


76 
21 
25 


54 
22 
22 


57 
19 
18 


Beverley 


97 


66 


71 
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The following table j^ves the 
English, in 1898 and 1899 respectively 



Results. 
gained in Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, Geography, and 



District. 



Northam ... 
Plantagenet 
Toodyay 
York 

Katanning 
Mourambine 
Wagin 
Williams ... 
Narrogin ... 
Kojonnp ... 
Broomehill 
Beverley ... 



Beading. 



Writing. 



Arithmetic. | Geography, 



1896. 1899. 1896. 1899. 1898. 1899. ' 1898. 1899. 



74 
72 
73 
70 
73 
76 



64 I 73 
52 72 
66 78 
66 ! 50 
54 I 57 
68 I 73 



49 I 70 
61 62 



70 
75 
70 
79 
77 
72 
87 
59 
96 
46 I 74 



24 
54 
47 
45 
64 
77 
32 
27 
50 



37 
25 
48 
3S 
27 
44 
55 
42 
58 
... 1 28 
14 I 42 
38 I 53 



49 
72 
58 
66 
83 
85 
49 
63 
66 

64 
67 



59 
45 
66 
43 
41 
61 
70 
50 
79 
47 
50 
61 



English. 



1898. 1899. 



56 
51 
64 
44 
55 
60 
62 
55 
78- 
... 19 
61 ' 87 
75 I 59 



Infants. 











Beading. 


Writing. 


Arithmetic. 


Distnot. 


1898. 


1899. 


1896. 


1899. 


1S98. 


1899. 


Northam ... 
Plantagenet 
Toodyay 
York 

Katanning 
Mourambine 
Wagin 
WiUiams ... 
Narrogin ... 
Kojonup ... 
Broomehill 
Beverley ... 








80 
87 
84 
93 
86 
93 
83 
91 
87 

50 
50 


55 
93 
73 
72 
52 
75 
59 
62 
55 
83 
60 
29 


82 
91 
74 
91 
93 
100 
83 
82 
93 

lOO 
76 


77 
94 
83 
56 
81 
94 
82 
75 
82 
50 
80 
57 


63 
84 
67 
74 
86 
87 
67 
•83 
73 

50 
75 


71 
83 
66 
70 
48 
56 
71 
62 
64 
83 
80 

u 



The following schools were awarded the " Good" bonus : — 

Broomehill Coondle ^^^ River 

Meckering Mombekine Narrogin 



Newcastle 
Pingelly 
York Infants* 



Northam 
Wedgecarrup 

Reading. 



Pell MeU 
Albany Infants' 



I have been surprised that only a few teachers have yet attempted to teach by the phonic method 
as a basis in this subject. Teachers seem to be afraid that they will make mistakes in the sounds of 
some of the letters, and I have no doubt that they will not sound them all correctly at the first trial, but 
I am assured that daily practice will soon rectify any errors they may make, and a distinct pleasure will 
be added to their teaching of reading that they never had before if the phonic method is adopted. In too 
few of the schools were the regulations for the Class I. Infants in this subject fully carried out. The 
regulations for this class require " the sounds and forms of simple letters and words" to be taught. The 
sounds or powers of the simple letters were generally neglected, and the names taught insteswi. J. R. 
Blakiston, Esq., M.A., H.M. Chief Inspector of Schools in England, in his book " The Teacher," says: — 
"One of the most successful teachers of reading to infants attributes her wonderful results to the following 
system : She takes a class of four-year-old children and makes them sound accurately after her all the 
voices or powers of each vowel regularly used in English." Another English Inspector of Schools, in one 
of his annual reports, makes the following remarks upon the phonic system of teaching reading : — ** Results 
surprising. I consider it the only method of securing fluent reading." 

" The English Method of Teaching to Read." by A. Sonnenschein and Professor J. M. D. Meikle- 
john, M.A., is a suitable book to study upon this subject. 

There is no better method than the phonic for teaching children to properly and correctly sound 
and use the aspirate. The omission or wrongly placing of the aspirate is most noticeable in the lower 
standards, and that is where it should not exist. If the habit of properly using the aspirate is 
inculcated in the infant classes, this great fault will soon be remedied. The best results in my district, 
where the children are taught upon the phonic as a basis, have been gained at the Albany Infants' 
School. In this school the majority of the children in Classes II. and III. rt-ad with ease and fluency, 
and the children in Class I. were making very satisfactory progress. Good work has also been done at 
the York Infants' School by this method, and other teachers are endeavouring to carry out the system. 
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Enough attention is not devoted by teachers to the use of loose letters for word-building in the 
infant classes, especially in small schools. If children are supplied with loose letters they can be busily 
and profitably employed, while the teacher is instructing the standards. For example: — The teacher 
prints ** a^t '* ^^ ^he blackboard, and instructs the children to pick out those letters from the loose ones 
(which should be arranged neatly by the children in rows in front of them on the desks) and place them 
by themselves on the desks in the same order as on the blackboard. Then the children are told to choose 
such letters as ** b" and "c" (which are sounded, not named) and place them one at a time before 
"at" 3iid see how many words can be formed, while the teacher is busy elsewhere. The children 
become very interested in this work, and soon learn to be very expert and ingenious word-builders. 

The same principle may be adopted with much success throughout the standards also. 

Simultaneous reading, accompanied by good pattern reading by a careful teacher, helps to remedy 
class defects, and encourages weak readers. In some schools individual reading, without even pattern 
reading by the teacher, was only given. Expression and emphasis were better on the whole than distinct 
and careful enunciation, and in some schools good attention had been paid to the meanings of words. 

The interest in the monthly issue of the School Paper is fully maintained in the upper standards, 
and children are quite disappointed if the paper is not to hand regularly. 

The introduction in Standards I., II., and III. of the " CJollins* Graphic Reader ** was greatly 
appreciated by both scholars and teachers. The binding is strong, and the reading matter and 
illustrations, some of which are coloured, are most suitable. In too many schools teachers allow scholars 
to read and speak in almost inaudible tones at times. This is a defect that requires immediate 
correction. 

Writing. 

I am afraid that too little actual blackboard teaching is given by some teachers in this subject. 
This is especially noticeable in the copy-book writing of the lower standards in some of the schools. 
Apparently books are distributed, and the children told to write. This they do without any further 
instructions as to position of the body, holding of pens, and attention to heights, junctions, slopes, etc., of 
letters. Too much is allowed to be written before supervision or correction takes place, and errors made 
in the first line of the page in a copy-book writing lesson are magnified throughout the page. "Prevention 
is better than cure," and attention called to errors likely to be made in a copy before the lessons 
commences will be amply repaid ; and children should not write nmre than two or three lines at the most 
before these are corrected and supervised by the teacher. The work of the standards in small schools 
should be so arranged on the lime table that a few minutes can be spared at times during the writing 
lessons for this most necessary supervision and correction. The transcription and dictation books are not * 
always properly utilised. All these lessons upon the time table should be done in these books, and, like 
the copy-books, each lesson should be regularly dated and corrected. The majority of the teachers correct 
the errors in spelling in these books well, but not always the errors in writing. In some schools I found 
that lesson after lesson had not been inspected or examined by the teachers. Children do not fail to 
notice this neglect on a teacher*8 part, and the books, instead of showing a gradual improvement, naturally 
show a marked det^eneration. 

In some schools I foimd, at my inspection visit, that children were without both copy and 
transcription books, and had been so, in cases, for a considerable time. I am aware that the stocks of 
these books have been somewhat low at times this year, but a thoughtful, careful teacher makes provision 
for such a state of things. I generally foimd that the children without books did very little actual 
beneficial work during the lessons. 

Again, I noticed short, stumpy pencils in use in too many schools. There is no excuse for this, 
when the Department supplies pencil-holders on application. I noticed vnth great approval that some 
teachers keep both the copy and transcription books of the several standards, when not in use, fastened 
together in separate heaps, with a label denoting the standard affixed to each heap. This device is 
specially to be recommended, for then the books can be inspected so easily, and a monitor can place them 
out before the lesson, thus saving the teacher time and labour. 

In some schools writing has been well taught, and the books in these schools reflect credit upon 
the teachers. 

Abithmbtic. 

As the majority of the schools in my district were examined under the old curriculum in the 
previous year, a comparison of the progress or otherwise in this subject cannot be made. The majority of 
the teachers have studied the manuals provided by the Department and taught from them, and expressions 
of approval for their valuable assistance in the teaching of the new course have been frequently made. 
The Arithmetical Charts, supplied during the year by the Department, have been of great assistance to 
those who have taken the trouble to use them regulai'ly. 

In some schools I found that scarcely any reference had been made to them, and yet the children 
in those schools were quite interested and attentive when I gave a brief lesson for the teacher's future 
guidance on the chart illustrating the coins, or the projection of the cubic foot. All these charts, and 
apparatus that can be easily made by any teacher for concrete teaching in this subject, help to change 
this subject, which is to most children a dry, difficult, and uninteresting one, into one at least more 
pleasurable than it was formerly. 

If children can handle, examine, and see things for themselves, they will, by judicious guidance on 
a teacher's part, naturally become interested, and make progress even in such a difficult subject as 
arithmetic. 
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David Salmon, Esq., in the " Art of Teaching,*' writes as follows upon the value of specimens in 
teaching arithmetic : — 

" Every school should have a set of the smaller weights and measures — the povmd, ounce, quarter ; 
the foot, inch, yard; the pint, quart, gallon, etc. — and these should be constantly employed in teaching the 
tables. Children will thus see the relations between the different multiples, and acquire some definite 
idea of each. For lack of concrete teaching, it is common enough to find joung people who can repeat 
their tables correctly, but who yet cannot tell you whether the playground is a pole or a furlong, and 
whether a scuttle of coal weighs a pound or a quarter. I'he dimensions of the room, and of its doors and 
windows, should be obtained by actual measurement, in which the pupils take part, and the distance to 
certain well-known spots should be familiar and constantly employed as standards of comparison.'* 

This is quite in accord with our regulations and the principles laid down in the Arithmetic 
Manuals. 

The faults I reported upon last year in this subject are still too pronounced in the district. Tables 
are taught too much by rote. Mental Arithmetic does not form a part of every lesson. Slate and paper 
work show careless figuring, undue crowding of the sums into a small space, and each step of the 
reasoning in the problems not fully and carefully stated. Some teachers have paid special attention to 
this subject, and gained very satisfactory results. The best all roimd work in this subject was done at 
Narrogin, the last school I examined in my district in the year. 

• 
Spelling and Dictation. 

Oral spelling is still too much indulged in by some teachers. In one school I heard five children 
wrongly spell a word one after the other, the teacher simply being contented by saying " Wrong, next,** 
till the word was correctly spelled. 

Hard words dictated for a spelling test should be written on slate jot paper, and should have been 
previously taught and studied by the scholars. 

At any time during a reading lesson, when a teacher may be occupied with fhe other standards, the 
children should be taught to at once commence writing out words they may not know how to spell 
correctly from the passages read. Word-building also greatly aids spelling. 

Dictation passages should be chosen from lessons previously read and properly prepared. 

Drawing. 

Nearly all schools have received the necessary boards for the scholars' use, and some schools have 
abready been supplied with paints, saucers, and brushes for brush work. The syllabus has been graded, 
and the work required spread over a period of three years. 

Teachers have taken up this subject in a very good spirit, and already creditable work is being 
done, and it is a very popular subject with the children. 

I was especially pleased to obtain the sanction of the Department for Miss Firks, of the Perth 
Infants' School, who is an expert in teaching this subject, to visit my district and give lessons, lectures, 
and advice to the teachers. 

Newcastle, Northam, York, and Beverley were visited as centres, and the teat^hers from the 
surrounding schools came to these centres for instruction. The teachers cannot fail to profit by such 
visits, and many have expressed their thankfulness for the opportunity afforded them by the Department 
of gaining knowledge in this subject, and Kindergarten also, in which subject Miss Firks gave lessons. 

I hope to arrange for Miss Firks to visit Albany and Wagin during this year for a similar purpose. 
Valuable articles have appeared in the Education Cixcular, and books are to be obtained which will 
greatly assist t^^achers in teaching this subject. Some of these books have been lately added to the 
Department's Teachers* Lending Library. They are — 

" Tadd*s New Methods in Education ** (18s.). 

" Vaughan on Brush Drawing '* (3s. 6d.). 

" Brush Drawing for Infants,'* by Helen Forbes. 

•* Brush Drawing,** a teacher's book of instructions, by C. Ayrton. 

** The Practical Teacher*s Art Monthly *' (2d.) — specially dealing with the "Alter- 
native Syllabus*' and "Art in Schools" — is a most valuable paper for a 
teacher to possess. 

Qeoobaphy. 
The teaching of this subject is not yet satisfactory in Standards I. and II. 

Drawing to scale is very imperfectly understood and taught in the majority of the schools. 
Individual tesKihers, however, who have specially studied the subject, did very satisfactory work in these 
standards. 

Very little objective teaching is done by the majority. Lists of names are taught, but little 
commercial geography. This is to be deplored when so many good and interesting books full of pictures 
and latest information are published at such a small cost. If teachers would study the shipping 
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columns of the daily newspapers, and interest their scholars in doing the same, the ignorance displayed as 
to our imports and even exports and the trade routes would soon be a thing of the past. 

The zones, the parallels, and meridians in some schools are imperfectlj understood. 

In the schools where museums have been started and books of travel, etc., introduced, this sub- 
ject was more satisfactory. Maps varied in excellence from very poor to very good. Incorrect spelling, 
poor printing, omission of parallels and meridians, and overcrow<£ng with unnecessary physical features 
were the chief faults. 

English. 

Teachers generally, I found, had tried, and some successfully, to teach the different parts of this 
subject, as required by the regulations. The chief faults I mentioned in last year's report apply generally 
again this year. Especially is that so in the written composition of Class V. Too few children could 
correctly address, date, commence, and finish a letter in a satisfactory manner. 

A more judicious grouping of the standards in some schools for recitation would economise time 
and produce better results. 

History. 

The more important evpnts and epochs in this subject should receive the most attention in 
Standards V. to VII. Standards III. and IV. in some schools answered intelligently upon the pictures 
and subject matter in the books specified for these standards. Where the subject had been neglected, 
the scholars were even unfamiliar with the pictures in the text books. 

Dbill. 

In only a few schools is this subject satisfactorily taught. A thorough study of the manual and 
short lessons arc required. 

Singing. 

In the majority of schools singing is only taught by ear. In others attempts have been made to 
teach by not^. In only a very few schools is the subject satisfactorily and systematically taught. 

Object Lessons. 

It is very apparent that many of the teachers would give very different object lessons than they 
do, if they only carefuUy read and studied the very valuable suggestions and hints embodied in the 
regulations. 

The real aim for including these lessons in the regulations is misunderstood ; and some teachers 
are perfectly satisfied if children can answer stereotyped questions given in quick succession. These 
lessons are simply got up for the examination, and if any divergence in questioning is made by the 
Inspector from the beaten track taken by the teacher, the results are astonishing, for any such 
questions are rarely answered. 

And then how monotonous it becomes to examine day by day in successive schools, in the infant 
classes and lower standards, about " poor pussy," ** the mouse," " the cow," " the horse," and, by way of 
a change, " the lion," " the tiger," and " the elephant " in the upper standards. 

Objects havf» not always been used, and pictures, if available, scarcely referred to. During a lesson 
I heard given on ** Sugar Cane" the diagram was behind the blackboard, and out of sight of the class, 
and objects were conspicuous by their absence. The Rev. C. S. Dawe. B.A., in his very helpful book, 
** The Essentials of Teaching," has a very good chapter on ** Object Teaching." The chief aim and 
characteristic are thus described : — 

There is an essential difference between a lesson that imparts information abont an object by telling the facts 
and a lesson that helps the learner to gather instruction for himself by an inspection of the object. . . . What is 
meant, however, by ** object teaching " is that which leads the 6hildren to learn all that they can by observation and 
experiment, that is by inspecting the object itself and by observing how it behaves under experiment. Taking a piece 
of lead, I may learn something of its nature by observing its colour, texture, and weight, and something more by sub- 
jecting it to experiment in hammering and applying heat. In every object lesson there is plenty of room for adding 
information that the children can readily acquire for themselves; but the chief purpose of object teaching is to 
cultivate the faculty of observation. No object lesson, indeed, is worthy of the name that is not based on an inspection 
of the object, or some adequate representation of it, at the time of the lesson. . . . The best object lesson is 
undoubtedly one in which the object is there to speak for itself. ... A child's natural instinct is to acquire 
knowledge by iising his hands as well as his eyes. This instinct should be gratified whenever practicable. Hence a 
lesson, like one on an " Acorn," which admits of each child having the object in his own hstnds to examine, both 
outside and inside, best serves the special purpose of object teaching— the cultivation of the observing powers. 

Besides the text book recommended in the regulations, those published by Messrs. Macmillan & 
Co., and edited by Vincent T. Murch^, Esq., are very suitable, and well graded and illustrated. 

Kindergarten. 

The teachers in the Albany Infants* School have taken up this subject systematically, and a 
commendable beginning has been made in the York Infants' School. 

The Department has assisted the teachers by supplying them vnth some of the gifts and material 
with which to introduce varied occupations for the little ones. 
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As so many helpful books are now written upon this subject, with the daily lessons fully set out, 
there should be more thorough and systematic work in the near future. Six of these books I mentioned 
in my last year's report, and some of the very latest have been added by the Department to the Teachers' 
Library, from which they may be obtained on loan by teachers who will requisition for them. 

Manual Work, Decorations, etc. 

Clay-modelling seems to have taken first place in this branch of school work. Practical lessons 
were given at the different association centres by teachers proficient in this work, and valuable assbtance 
rendered to their fellow teachers. 

Carpentry is being continued with success at Newcastle, and so is agronomy at Meckering. 

Many teachers are still endeavouring to make their schoolrooms bright, cheerful, and attractive 
by pictorial and other decorations, and there are only a few schools in my district now in which something 
has not been done in this direction. School flower gardens flourish and receive good attention from the 
children, especially where prizes are awarded for the best little gardens. Some teachers also have 
successfully continued tree-planting, and this cannot be too much encouraged. 

The Northam Drum and Fife Band still continues to prove both a hflp and an attraction. 

Discipline and Tone. 

In the majority of the schools these are very satisfactory. Very few cases of undue harshness are 
met with, and in most of the schools the children are well behaved and respectful. 

Teachers' Associations. 

The two previously formed at Northam and Albany have done good, useful work, and teachers 
travel many miles, and are put to no little expense, in instances, to attend these meetings. Another has 
been formed with Wagin as the centre, and I nope it will be as useful and successful as the others. 

In conclusion, I am glad to say that the majority of the teachers and pupils have wprked hard 
during the year. 

ROBT. GAMBLE. 
1st February, 1900. Inspector of Schools. 
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EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 



Report of the Hon. the Minister of Education. 



To His Excellency the Honourable Sir Arthur Lawley^ K.C.M.O., Governor of the State of Western 

Australia and its Dependencies, etc,, etc. 

Sib, 

I bog to submit, for the iuformatioa of Parliament, a Report of the Education Department of this 
State for 1900. 

During the previous year I reported an increase in the schools of some 1 ,600 scholars. During the 
year under review it is very satisfactory to note that the increase has been over 2,500, there being now on 
the rolls of Government Schools 18,557 children, with an average attendance of 14,663. The table and 
dia^^ram, which are appended, will show how, after many years when the numbers of children were almost 
stationary, the last four years have shown rapid development. During that period the numbers of children 
in Government Schools have more than doubled. The increase of children during the past year has by no 
means been confined to the Eastern Goldfields, which are responsible for only one- third of the increase. 
This is the more satisfactory, as it shows that the whole State is receiving a steady increase of population. 

It has been necessary to build many new schools, and the year ends with an increase of 13. In 
addition to these, many old buildings have been enlarged. The Government now provides 18,122 school 
places, while there are 2,388 in hired or temporary premises. The expenditure on building during the 
year by the Public Works Department has been over ^28,000. 

To meet the increase in the numbers of children, it has of course been necessary to find sufficient 
teachers. The Department has not yet got its Ti-aining College, and still has had to rely on outside 
sources for obtaining staff. Besides the 13 head teachers for the new schools, 37 additional assistants 
have been appointed, and 28 monitors, pupil teachers, or sewing mistresses, who have been added, bring 
up the total increase of staff to 78. 

As was pointed out in the Report of last year, the large numl)er of small schools spread over the 
wide area of this State must increase the expense of education, and during the year just passed the cost 
per head has been j64 68. lid., or, if the central office of administration is included, J^ 17s. 3d. This 
calculation is based on the full attendance. If, however, we take the average enrolment of the schools, the 
cost per head is reduced to j£3 8s. 5d. and <£3 198., including the administration. A comparison of the 
figures with those of last year shows that the cost of administration is steadily decreasing in proportion 
to the direct cost of the upkeep of the schools. 

One of the reasons for the increase in the cost per head is undoubtedly to be found in the fact that 
under the new scale the average salary of the teachers has considerably increased. In last year's Report 
the low average salary of the teachers was commented on, and it was poititod out that it was most 
necessary for the important work of education to attract the best intellect of the country. While the 
teacher's profession is comparatively very poorly paid, it is very difficult to draw into the ranks of teachers 
any men of promise, who see other avenues for their ambition in which success seems to be more striking 
and immediate. 

The Gk)vemment has recognised that it is necessary to improve the remuneration of teachers, and 
the average salary for head teachers and assistants was in 1900 J2131 18s. 9d., compared with .£121 78. 4d. 
in the previous year. This is the first fruits of the new scale of salaries, which it is hoped will 
eventually greatly improve the position of those to whom is intrusted the important task of training the 
future citizens of this great State. 

It has become increasingly difficult during the last year to obtain sufficient staff. The block in 
promotion in some of the Eastern States is not now so acute. It has been more difficult consequently to 
tempt promising young teachers to come to the unknown West. The Department will now have to rely 
for its teachers upon the Training College, which has at length been begun. 

That the attainments of the staff are rising gradually is very evident to those who see the schools, 
and, whereas four years ago there were hardly a dozen teachers in the colony who had been through a 
recognised Training College for Teachers, there are now a large number of trained teachers, a considerable 
proportion of whom have also graduated at some University. The results of this improvement, both in 
attainments and practical knowledge of the methods of teaching, must show itself in a greater force and 
interest given to the instruction of the children. 



The improvements in the schools have warranted the Department in making, during the vear, a very 
important change of system. Whereas, under the old arrangements, every child was individuallj 
examined throughout the colony by the inspectors, and not promoted to a higher standard until he had 
passed through this ordeal successfully, it was decided that where teachers had received good reports 
during the previous year, they could be allow-ed themselves to conduct examinations for promotion. It is 
obvious that it is much easier for a headmaster of a school, who knows au individual child, to obtain a 
true estimate of its fitness for taking fresh work. There are many accidents which make a child feel 
nervous before a strange inspector. By the greater freedom given to teachers, promotions can be wade 
more rapidly, and can take place throughout the year, since now there is no fear that by moving children 
forward the teachers will lose any percentage in the results in the eyes of the Department. They can now 
r^ard the welfare of a child as their sole aim, and the provision of the Act, which makes age and not the 
standard passed by the child the ground for exemption from school, encourages a teacher to push on the 
brighter children to higher and more intelligent work, with the knowledge that they will stay at school 
long enough to achieve something permanent. As is too often the case under the leaving standard 
system, the brightest children have their education cut short at an early age when they are not really fit 
for work, and when they are just beginning to show that they are worth teaching, and able to rise to a 
higher plane of education. It is satisfactory to note that the diffeient inspectors in their reports recognise 
that the new system is the right one. Mr. McCollum expresses thehoj^e that this freedom of classification 
will soon be extended to all schools. Mr. Robertson and Mr. Gamble both note the new system with 
satisfaction. The Chief Inspector has had more exempt schools in the metropolitan district than the other 
inspectors in their districts, and he expresses his confidence in the ability of the teachers to make the new 
departure an unqualified success. 

It is of course understood that the freedom from individual examination for promotion does not 
exempt the schools from the supervision of the inspectors and from careful inspection. The inspectors 
are now freed for more helpful instruction work, and, while not feeling it necessary to look through every 
child's advancement in all subjects, they can spend more time on the weaker subjects of the school. They, 
of course, retain in their hands the power of individually examining classes in any subjects which they 
may consider necessary, and of testing them in any way that they feel is desirable for the welfare of the 
school. They will now inspect schools, the methods of the teachers, and the general results of the teach- 
ing, without having to decide from a few hours* contact whether any individual child should or should not 
be promoted or kept back for a year. 

It is pleasing to note that the inspectors are unanimous in agreeing that the results of the 
inspections continue to show very considerable success. ** A steady improvement in general work, not in 
percentage only, but in the fact that there is a wider scope in the instruction given and a keener interest 
taken in it,** is the verdict of one of the inspectors, which is borne out by the reports of all. 

The only subject in which there seems to be doubt as to progress is Needlework. The Sewing 
Inspectress fears there is a tendency to let this important branch of instruction be crowded out by new 
subjects. This would be a very grave mistake, and the Department will endeavour to see that no 
deterioration in the Needlework takes place. 

The appended insj)ectors* reports are full of useful criticism and encouragement. Arithmetic is 
making progress. This is always the hardest of subjects to teach intelligently. There is still a slight 
tendency to neglect the main rule of teaching, namely, to proceed from the concrete to the abstract. One 
of the inspectors points out that the very careful manuals supplied to the schools are not used by the 
teachers as they should be, to their great loss. Another notes that there is a tendency to mistake the 
setting of sums based on concrete examples for real concrete teaching. 

In Reading, which is perhaps the most generally important of all the subjects, it is still noticed 
that articulation is not always carefully taught, that intelligent reading is not always to be found, and it 
is pointed out that natural expression should have more attention paid to it. At the same time the 
inspectors seem agreed that improvement is taking place, and in the infants* schools the phonic system is 
steadily gaining ground and finding favour with the teachers. 

In Oleography, one of the inspectors points out that the local and home geography is not 
intelligently taught. It is really essential that children should begin with a knowledge of their own 
surroundings, but the difficulties in this State are extraordinarily great. The ordinary geographical 
features are very difficult to teach unless a child can observe them in actual life, but our State consists 
mainly of huge plains covered with forest, without rivers, with hardly any bold moimtains, and with a 
very little indented coast line. Further, there are no ordnance maps giving the physical features or 
contours of the country on which teachers can rely. To make a map of the surroundings of a school, 
which would be correct, is of course most difficult. What, therefore, is needed is that the children should 
learn to mark inequalities of surface, distances of direction, and what features there may be in their local 
topography, in order that from this basis their knowledge of other parts of the world may be taken. 

Drawing continues to improve. One or two of the inspectors noted the great advantages that 
accrued to their teachers by the lectures given on the subject by Miss Firks. 



Manual Training is being develo]^, though slowly. There has not yet l)een a second Wood- 
work centre established in tlie State, but during the year 506 boys from the higker standards of the 
Perth schools were passed tlirough the centre, while the Metal-working Shop was also started, in which 
66 boys received instruction. 

In the Cookery Classes in Perth 333 girls have received lessons in that important subject It is 
hoped shortly to extend these advantages to other districts. 

During the year there has been a very marked and gratifying increase in the percentage of 
attendance. The Education Act of 1899 has justified the hopes that were formed as to its efficient work- 
ing. For this our compulsory «>ffi';er3 deserve to be congratulated. The Department has had the benefit 
of the assistance of the police in all the outlying parts of the State. The police have shown themselves 
most efficient compulsory officers. They have in the great majority of cases done the work willin«:ly and 
8m«>othly. The f »ercentage has risen from 79 per cent, to 81 per cent. This is the highest percentage ever 
obtained in Western A ustralia, and possibly throughout the whole Continent. It is most pleasing to see how 
well the children in the remote country districts attend schools, even though they may have several miles to 
travel. The only part of the State in which the attendance has not been goodha« been <m the Qoldfields, 
where it has only been 71 {yer cent. This is no doubt partly due to the shifting character of the population, 
and partly to the climate. Its storms and extremes of heat of course make it difficult for little children 
to attend with regularity. Still, it is to be hoped that the Qoldfields population, as it becomes more 
permanent, will see that there is an improvement in the attendance of the children at school. 

It was pointed out last year that it was necessary for the Government to satisfy itself that the 
instruction given in private schools was efficient. Provision had been made in the Act for this purpose, 
and, though during the first year the whole of the schools in the State could not be inspected, a large 
number received visits, and a list of efficient schools was gazetted. The inspectors have had some 
difficulty in adding this work to that with which they were already overburdened. It was therefore 
decided to appoint a fourth inspector, and at the end of the year Mr. Rooney, the Head Master of the 
Central Boys' School, Perth, was selected to fill the post. 

During the past year the North -West schools, which could not have been examined at all but for 
outside help, were kindly examined by the Rev. Herbert Pitts, who gave the Department very real 
assistance by his most careful reports. 

The Bursaries, Exhibitions, and Scholarships given by the Government have led to good com- 
petition, and the standard shown in the examination papers has been higher than in previous years. The 
University Scholarship of <£]50 a year was offered and competed for at the end of the year, and should 
give a great stimulus to the work of Secondary Schools. 

Evening Continuation Schools have been carried on, and much good work had been done. . A 
return will be found in the appendix of attendances. 

Tet^hnical Instruction has made a good start under Mr. Purdie, M.A., A.O.U.S.M., who was 
appointed at the beginning of the year, and has begun a regular Technical School in St. George's Terrace 
in very small buildings, which soon filled. Extensions will have to be carried out, and it is hoped that, 
with larger buildings and some additional staff. Technical Instruction, which has been so much needed, 
will rapidly develop. 

The Teachers' Association held a very useful conference last Easter, and throughout the State 
there have been many meetings of the local branches. These should be of very great help to the teachers, 
especially in the country districts where the schools are so much isolated. Much can be learnt from 
papers, etc., read at these periodi<.*al gatherings. 

The Inspectors' reports and that of the Chief Comjmlsory Officer, with various statistics showing 
numbers of schools, improvements in attendance, staff, etc., will he found in the appendices. 

Thanks are due to the officers of the Department, who, without any increase of staff, have carried 
out the increasing work of the office. 

The thanks of the country are also due to the teachers, whoj even under great in(;onvenience and 
discouragement, are working so well in the interests of the rising generation. 

In conclusion, I can say without fear that oui* work has shown real improvement, and that we can 
look forward to continued progress in the future. 

G. RANDELL, 
Cyril Jackson, Minister of Education. 

Inspector General of Schools. 
May 2, 1901. 
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8 


Training of Teachers 
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246 
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44 
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Erening Schools 
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... 




408 
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Government Schools 
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... 
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Minor Repairs, etc 
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11 
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10 
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4 3 
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3 
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1 


66 4 


2 
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326 


11 5 


l.:iOO 
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11 


5 
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3 


6 
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11 
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1,257 


7 


10 
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12 


4 
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13 3 
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967 13 


3 
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5 


9 


5 7 


6 
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332 


8 8 


376 
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8 


8 
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8 


8 
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16 1 
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16 


1 
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5 


4 
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13 
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14 
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\m 
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Training College. 
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Training of Teachers 
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Technical Education, 
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Director of Technical Education 
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Manual Training. 
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£ s. d. 
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I 

i 
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260 
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220 
160 I 
200 ' 



200 



s. d. 



82,900 
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Total. 
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226 



300 



600 
260 



360 



460 



600 



220 
160 
200 



200 



82,900 



Expenditure. 

£ 8. d. 
2,410 



713 16 

323 16 

26,695 8 3 

362 8 5 

60 



2^ U 11 
1,404 12 2 



1,009 17 4 

1,299 16 5 

2,060 9 10 

1,246 8 1 

985 12 8 



I Balances 
I forward. 



762 17 
65 16 
98 11 

140*'7 
65 19 
178 10 10 



60 



30 1 3 



176 



113 2 11 



134 17 6 



110 
80 
27 



10 2 



£ s. d. 
2,760 



731 6 

426 5 

28,304 11 9 

337 11 7 

60 



456 19 1 
1,096 7 10 



240 2 8 

1,000 3 7 

1,139 10 2 

753 11 11 

514 7 4 



437 2 3 

184 3 3 

31 9 

260 

369 12 

144 10 

221 9 2 





7 



226 



240 



469 18 9 
260 



175 



336 17 1 



366 2 7 



110 

80 

173 



140 9 10 



40,896 18 9 ; 42,003 1 3 
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No. 2.—8Mement of the Edncationai Votes for the Year IHOO. 





RECEIPTS. 




1 

DISBURSEMENTS. 












' 


£ $. 


d. 


£ f. d. 




Jl $. 


d. £ 8. d. 


(a.) Dbpabtmbntal : 








To Amount 


received from 




Salaries, Fixed 


4,459 18 


5 




Treasury on 


account of Vote, 




Salaries, Provisional and 








1899-1900 


37.134 


1 


I'emporary 


1,661 18 


11 




To Amount 


received from 




IVavel ing Allowances 


801 19 


7 




Treasury on 


account of Vote, 




Postage and Telephone 








1900-1901 


40.896 IS 


9 
__ 7*4 (Yin 1 « in 


Rent 

Foreign Tebigrams and 


1,464 1 


3 








■"■" tOf\jtj\j J.O lyj 










Stationery 


166 7 


3 










Printing and Advertising 


i8(; 8 


2 










Incidental Expenses ... 


133 2 





8,873 15 7 














(6.) Public Schools: 














Salaries 43,457 9 


6 










Travelling Allowances 


495 10 


10 










Rents 


93 6 


9 










Building and Repairs ... 


998 4 


2 










Furniture 


1,530 6 













Maintenance 


2,147 15 


6 










Apparatus 


195 5 


7 










Cle;^ ning Allowanced . . . 


2,026 8 10 
















50,944 7 2 














(c.) Pbovibional Schools: 














Salaries 


6,828 15 


9 










Travelling Allowances 


1(H 7 


9 










RenU 


45 17 


5 










Building and Repairs . . . 


771 19 


8 










Furniture 


182 11 


7 










Maintenance 


196 5 


11 










Apparatus 


25 4 


2 










Cleaning Allowances ... 


203 5 


5 


7,358 7 8 














(d.) Special Schools: 














Salaries 


1,346 19 


11 










Travelling Allowances 


21 3 


2 










Renta 


3 9 


6 










Building and Repairs ... 


16 6 


3 










Furniture 


44 1 


2 










Maintenance 


36 13 


4 










Apparatus 

Cleaning Allowances ... 


7 9 


7 










44 19 


1 
















1,521 1 11 






"~" 








(e.) Halt-time Schools: 














Salaries 


893 5 


2 










Travelling Allowances 


3 18 


7 










Building and Repairs ... 


59 8 


3 










Furniture 


20 


3 










Maintenance 


14 5 


8 










Apparatus 


9 


6 










Cleaning Allowances ... 


26 





1,017 7 5 








(/.) Exhibitions, Scholar- 














ships, Etc.: 














Scholarships 


377 17 


5 










Public Exhibitions 


200 













Bursaries 


98 9 


2 


676 6 7 








(g.) COKPULSION : 












Salaries, Compulsory 














Officers 


073 













Travelling Allowances 


29 4 


9 


702 4 9 








(h.) DisTBccT Boards : 












Travelling Allowances 


1 14 


9 


1 14 9 








(i.) Examinations: 












Fees of Examiners 


117 15 













Travelling Allowancefj, 














Examinations 


27 15 


3 










Printing, Stationery, etc. 


25 7 













Incidental Expenses ... 


6 





171 2 3 








(j.) Evening Schools: 












Salaries ... 


677 14 


5 










Maintenance 


376 4 


8 










Apparatus 


11 1 


9 










Furniture 


5 14 









Carried forward 




Carried forwanj 




...jE 


1,070 14 10 




I ... 




je78,030 18 10 


72,337 2 11 
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No. 2. — Statement of the Educational Votes for the Year iSOO— continued. 



RECEIPl^S. 
Bri mght forward 


£ 8, d. 

... 7a,030 18 IQ 


DISBURS^M 

Brought forwar 

(k.) Technical Education AND 
Manual Training : 
Manual Training 
Technical Claases 

(I.) TaAiNiNa OF Teachers : 
Salaries ... 

Maintenance 

Apparatus 

Travelling Allowances 

(m.) Purchases into Stock: 

Furniture 

Apparatus 

Prizes 

(».) Miscellaneous: 

Transport Charges on 

Apparatus, etc. 
Caretaker. Perth Central 


ENTS. 

£ a. 
d ... 

571 9 
964 9 

104 5 
11 2 
14 8 
70 19 


10 

I 


4 
3 
5 


£ 8. d. 
72,337 2 11 

1.535 18 11 

200 16 

3,764 7 6 

192 14 6 




743 8 

2,782 16 

238 2 


3 
9 
6 




142 14 
50 


6 











i 




je78.030 18 10 




{78.030 18 10 













No. 2a. — Statement of Stock Account for the year 1900. 



RECEIPTS. 



To Balance 

„ Purchases Je2,782 16 

„ Amount added to Cost . . . 520 1 
„ Stock returned from Schools 16 4 



ApparcUue. 



£ 8, d. 
2,829 18 2 



- 8^X9 3 
£6,140 1 2 



By Issues ... 
„ Balance 



DISBURSEMENTS. 



£ 8. d. 
2,886 10 7 
3,262 10 7 



Je6,149 1 2 



To Purchases into Stock 
„ Amount added to Cost 



Prize Account. 
£ 8. d. 



jei96 17 8 
2 11 



199 8 8 
.£199 8 8 



By Issues . . . 
„ Balance 



£ 8. d. 

98 5 6 

101 3 2 



jei99 8 8 



To Balance 
„ Purchased 



Furniture. 



£ 8. d. 
343 16 8 
743 8 3 

jei,087 4 11 



By Issues . . . 
„ Balance 



£ 8. d. 

. 1,026 12 10 

60 12 1 

£1,087 4 11 



Statement tf Receipts paid to Revenue from Ist January to 
31st December, 1900. 



Balance of Fee Fund 

Fees — Evening Schools 

Do. Drawing Classes 

Do. Technical Classes 
Sale of Apparatus — Technical Classes 

Book Sales 

Miscellaneous Receipts 

Rents 



£ 8. 


d. 


f>4 12 


7 


243 16 


2 


10 16 


9 


152 3 


6 


8 11 


4 


987 10 


7 


20 3 


3 


128 4 10 



£1,615 19 
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STATISTICAL TABLES. ETC., FOR THE YEAR 1900. 



SCHOOLS IN OPERATION. 



At the close of 1809 there were 205 schools iu opeiutiou. Three of these did not re-opeu in 1900, 
and five were closed during the year. There were twenty-one sch(K)ls opened, thus leaving at the close of 
1900, 218 schools in operation. 

STATE SCHOOLS. 
The year 1899 closed with 125. Of these Wooroloo did not re-open in 1900, Collie Mill was closed 
during the year, and the following were transferred to the Provisional Class, owing to decreased attend- 
ance : — Broomehill, Chidlow*s Well, Mogumber, and Mundijong. As against these losses five new schools 
were opened, and the following were promoted from the lower classification held in 1899 :— Coondle, 
Malcolm, Gwalia, Kiuianalling. The year thus closed with 128 schools open. 

PROVISIONAL SCHOOLS. 
In point of numbers these come next to State Schools. Last year dosed with fifty-six. Kintore, 
however, did not re-open, and Bardoc, Oakabella, Waterloo, and Koogan were closed during the course of 
the vear. To these losses should be added Coondle and Bibra Lake, the clasaificiitif>n of which was 
altered. The new schools opened amounted to thirteen, and the gain through classification causes com- 
prised the following schools, seven in number : — Dwalginup, Irishtown, and Carisbrook, and the four 
already mentioned in the paragraph dealing with ** State ** Schools. At the close of the year there were, 
therefore, 69 schools in this class. 

HALF-TIME SCHOOLS. 
There were fourteen of such schools in operation at the end of 1899. Two of these, Grove HiU 
and Queen wood, did not re-open as such in 1900. A new building was erected close to the latter place, 
and made to serve the requirements of both. The name of the school was altered to " Carisbrook, and 
it ranks as ** Provisional." Two others, Gwalia and Malcolm, were made separate schools, and have 
increased to such an extent in attendance as to merit the classification of " State ** Schools. These losses 
were counterbalanced by the establishment of new schools at Jandakot and Ludlow, and working them as 
Half -Time with Bibra Lake and Wonnerup respectively. As these changes equalise one another, this 
year closed with the same number as last, namely 14. 

SPECIAL SCHOOLS. 
Six schools classed as above were in oi>eration at the close of 1899. This number was iucreased to 
seven by the re-opening of Onslow, which had been closed for three years. 

SCHOOLS IN SPARSELY POPULATED DISTKICTS. 
The four schools under this classification which were open in 1899 were all transferred to other 
classes. Dwalginup and Irishtown became ** Provisional," Kunanalling ** State," and Wonnerup " Half- 
time." 

Table I. 
A. — Number of Schools in operation during the Year. 



19<)0. 1899. 



state Schools 
Provisional Schools 
Half-time Schools 
Special Schools ... 
S.P.D. School ... 



Increase for 1900 



129 


120 


73 


55 


14 


16 


7 


6 




4 


223 


207 


16 





B. — Number of Schools in operation at the clone of the Year. 



Statue Schools 
Provisional Schools 
Half-time Schools 
Special Schools ... 
S.P.D. Schools ... 



128 


126 


69 


56 


14 


14 


7 


6 




4 



218 I 205 



Increase for 1900 ... ... 13 



'16 



Schools Opeued. 



State Schools — 

1. Boulder Mines 

2. Highgate Infants' 

3. Lennonville 

4. Waroona ll-Mile Mill (McDowell's) 

5. Woreloy Mill 



Provisional Schools. 

1. Baker's Hill (re-opened) 

2. Balladong ... 

3. Boyup Brook 

4. Carrolup ... 
5 i^^oolnp. West 
(). Dandalup ... 
7. JarrahdflJe. No. G . 



Table II. 




Date. 


Schools Opened. 


Date. 




Provisional Schools — continued. 




... Jan. 22nd 


8. Jumperding ... 


Jan. 24th 


... Jan. 22nd 


9. Newlands 


Oct. 8th 


... Jan. 22nd 


10. Princess Royal 


Feb. 5tb 


... 1 Jan 22nd 


11. 8t. John's Brook 


Nov. 19th 


... April 2n I 


12. Tauimin 


June nth 




13. Wool^r 


Oct. loth 


... Jan. 22nd 


Half-Timb Schools — 




... July. 23rd 


1. Jandakot (to be worked with Bibra Lake) 


July 3rd 


... i AprU23rd 


2. Ludlow (to be worked with Wonnerup) 


Feb. 28th 


Aujf. 7th 






May Ist 






... April 5th 


Spkcial Schools — 




Jan. 22nd 


1. Onslow (re-opened) 


Feb. 19th 



Of the two Schools mentioned above as having been re-opened, Baker's Hill was closed at the end 
of 1898, and Onslow at the end of 1896. 



Totals - 



State Schools 
Half-Time Schools 
Provisional Schools 
Special School 



o 

2 

13 

1 



21 



Schools Closed. 



Da'e. 



Statb ScHOOLS"- 

1. CoUie Mill . 

2. Wooroloo . 



Provisional Schools- 

1. Bardoc 

2. Kintore 



3. Koojan 



March 30th 
Did not re- 
open 190U 



Jan. 31st 
Did not re- 
open in 
1900 
Oct. 24th 



Schools Closed. 



Date. 



Provisional Schools — continued, 

t. Oakabella 

o. Waterloo ... 



Half-time School- 
1. Grove Hill... 



Totals — 

State Schools 
Provisional Schools 
Half-time School 



2 

5 

1 



March 31st 
March 31st 



Did not re- 
open as 
Half-time 
School in 
1900 



8 



The following Table shows a comparison of the attendances in Oovemment Schools for the years 
1899 and 1900:— 

Table III. 



No. in 

Operation 

duriuK 

Year. 



Enrolment. 



Boys. 



Girls. 



Total. 



Averafre 
Enrolment. 



Arenge 
Attendance. 



Percentage 
of Ayrerskge 
Attendance 
to Average 
Enrolment. 



State Schools 
Provisional Schools 
Half-time Schools 
Special Schools ... 



1900. 



1899. 



State Schools 
Provisional Schools 
Half-time Schools 
Special Schools ... 
S.P.D. Schools ... 



Increase for 1900 ... 



129 i 
73 
1+ . 



223 



H,Ht3 


7,769 


1«.(U2 


1 
16,181 1 


13.140 


81 


79S 


710 , 


1.50« 


1,423 


1,147 


81 


^' i 


m 


173 


182 , 


167 


86 


134 


130 


2r»4 


269 


219 


81 


9,8(>2 


8.095 


18,557 


18,055 t 


14,663 


81 




14,107 

1,056 

216 

257 

53 



11,185 

841 

185 

208 

46 

12,4^5 



1,242 1,262 2,504 



2,366 



2,198 



79 
80 

8t> 
79 

87 



26 

Table IV. 
The following Table shows the schools iu oj>eration in each class as determined by their averag* 



attendance: — 






FABLE. 
1900. 




Class I 


Average 


Attendance 400 and upwards 


2 


Class n 


Do. 


do. 


300 to 400 


4 


Chiss in 


Do. 


do. 


200 to 300 


12 


Class IV 


Do. 


do. 


100 to 200 


20 


Cbiss V 


Do. 


do. 


50 to 100 


30 


Cla^sVI 


Do. 


do. 


20 to 50 


65 


ProTisional Schools 


Do. 


do. 


below 20 


76 


Half-Time Schools 


... 


... 





14 



Total 



Class 1 

Class II 

Class III 

Class IV 

Class V 

Class VI 

Provisional Schools 
Half-Time Schools 



1899. 
Average Attendance 500 and upwards 
^ ' 350 to 500 



Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 



do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 



200 to 350 

100 to 200 

50 to 100 

20 to 50 

below 20 



Total 



223 



4 

... 14 

... 20 

... 27 

... 64 

... 62 

... 16 

... 207 



Table V. 
The following is a statement of the attendances in Government and Private Schools for thf» List 
29 years : — 



1 




Oovemment Schools. 




Tear. 












Nnmberof 
Schools. 


Enrolmeut. 


Average 
Attendance. 


Peroentaffe of 

Attendance to 

Enrolment. 


1872 


60 


2,338 


1,637 


70 


1873 


64 


2.367 


1,694 


71 


1874 


66 


2.586 


1,836 


71 


1875 


58 


2.453 


1,918 


78 


1876 


58 


2,475 


2,004 


81 


1877 


57 


2,515 


2,043 


81 


1878 


68 


2,684 


2,056 


77 


1879 


72 


2,719 


2.127 


78 


1880 


67 


2,719 


2,102 


77 


1881 


72 


2,751 


2,135 


78 


1882 


75 


2,894 


2,234 


77 


1888 


77 


2,919 


2,281 


78 


1884 


74 


3,052 


2.241 


73 


1886 


77 


3,192 


2,333 


73 


1886 


73 


3,169 


2,322 


73 


1887 


74 


3,287 


2,508 


76 


1888 


77 


3.262 


2,633 


78 


1889 


78 


3,310 


2,517 


76 


1890 


82 


3,352 


2,535 


76 


1891 


85 


3.566 


2,630 


74 


1892 


96 


4.032 


2,902 


72 


1893 


106 


4,280 


3,088 


72 


1894 


116 


5,037 


3,552 


71 


1895 


133 


6,451 


4,685 


73 


1896 


150 


9,008 


6,470 


72 


1897 


167 


12,262 


8,976 


73 


1898 


186 


14,424 


10,915 


75 


1899 


207 


16,053 


12,465 


79 


1900 


223 


18,657 


14.663 


81 



Assisted Schools to 1895 


Nnmberof 
Schoob. 


Enrolment. 


13 


1.137 


15 


1.0(J4 


18 


1,244 


20 


1,305 


22 


1.389 


21 


l.:i46 


19 


1,386 


19 


1.334 


19 


1,327 


18 


1.253 


17 


1,167 


16 


1,142 


16 


1,221 


17 


1.287 


16 


1,339 


16 


1,386 


16 


1,417 


10 


1.434 


19 


1,662 


19 


1,779 


21 


1.941 


21 


2.058 


21 


2,381 


19 


2.293 


56 


4.032 


58 


4,64<i 


87 


5,651 


83 


5,812 


75 


5,44)2 



Average 
Attendance. 



Percentage of 

Attendance to 

Enrolment. 



763 


67 


S29 


78 


936 


75 


1,003 


77 


1,097 


79 


1.053 


78 


1,041 


76 


1.029 


77 


1,006 


76 


974 


78 


939 


81 


912 


80 


926 


76 


1.016 


79 


1,024 


76 


1,092 


79 


1,126 


79 


1.108 


77 


1,283 


77 


1.280 


72 


1,422 


73 


1.537 


74 


1,815 


76 


1,708 


74 


3,074 


76 


3,612 


79 


4,479 


79 


4,359 


75 


4,248 


78 



Notes. — Assisted Schools, etc. — Up to and including 1895 the numl)er8 given are those of the 
" Assisted " or State-aided Denominational Schools. By ** The Assisted Schools Alx>lition Act, 1895," 
all grants-in-aid to these were abolished from the 31 st Deceinl)er of that year. Thereafter these schools 
ranked as ** Private" schools as distinguished from "Government" schools. The figures for 1896 and 
onwards include all private schools, secondary as well as primary. th(mgh one of the former (the Perth 
High School) is subsidised by the State. 

The average attendance, and consequently the [>ercentage of attendance to enrolment at these 
schools, from 1896. is merely estimated; many of the returns forwarried lieing obviously incorrect. 

Oovemment Schools, — For 1898. 1899, and 1900 the percentage of attendance to enrolment has 
been calculated on the basis of average attendance t^) " average " or mean enrolment. 



i 



Diagram 



Showing the Enrolmenh and Average Attendance 
in Government Schools from 1872 to 1900. 

Enrolment shown in Black 

Average Arrendance-.,, „..Red 
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Table VI. 
This shows particulars of the Enrolment and Attendance for each quarter, and for the year: 



Quarten. 



Boys. 



Enrolment. 
Oirlg. TolAl. 



j Avera^ 

Attendance. 
Avera^, I 



Percentage 
of Average 
Attendance 
to Average 
Enrolment. 



l8t 


I 
9.192 


1 
8,U>8 ■ 


17,260 


17.242 


13,792 


80 


2nd 


9,418 


8.288 1 


17,7a5 


17,605 


14,138 


80 


3rd 


9,807 


8,G«)G ! 


18.473 


18,235 


14,909 


82 


4th 


9,828 


8,t>o6 


18,484 


18,*K)6 


15,177 


82 


Year 


9,862 > 

1 


8,695 


18.557 


18,055 


14.663 


81 



Table VII. 



This Table shows the Number of Teachers, with their respectire classification, in the Service 

on the 3l8t December, 1900 :— 



Hoad Tea* hers : 

MaU» 

Ftjiuale 

Assistant Teachers: 

Male 

Female ... 

Pupil Teachers : 
Male ... 
Female ... 

Monitor.'H : 

Male ... 
Female ... 



i>ewing Mi8trc8><e8 : 

TotaU for 1900 
Totals for 1899 



Al. 


A2. 


A3. 


Bl. 


B2. 


CI. 


Ol. 


Uncbuni- 
fied. 


Pupil 
TeacfierB. 


Monitors. 


Sewing 

Mis. 
tresses. 


Totals. 


1 


2 


(| 


2<> 
11 


li> 
5 


18 


7 
5 


19 
35 








129 
78 
207 






o 
2 

... 


4 
V 

... 


14 
17 


11 
54 


26 

... 

... 
... 


9 
22 

... 


10 

77 


7 
39 


38 


48 
125 
173 

10 
77 

87 

7 

39 
^46 

— ^ 38 


1 


7 


18 


45 


55 


126 


43 


85 


87 


46 


38 


551 


1 


8 


13 


39 


54 


li« 


36 


77 


60 


43 


40 


473 



* 12 Monitors act also as Sewing Mintresses. 

In addition to the above, there are also employed a Teacher of Cookery and a Teacher of Manual 
Training. The latter has also two Pupil Teachers assisting him. 



Table VIII. 
EXAMINATION AND INSPECTION. 
Two hundred and seven Schools were examined : — 



For Results 








165 


For Classification ... 


... 




8 


For Insfiection (i.e., " Exempt" Schools) 


34 








207 


Inspectors. 


For 
Result*. 


For 
Inspection. 


For 

Classiaca. 

tion. 


Not Examined 




Beiuurks. 


Jas. P. Walton (Chief 












Inspector) 

J.H.McCoUum 


9 1 20 




Rottnest 






71 2 


2 


Waterloo 




Closed 








Collie Mill 




Closed 




( 




Coolup ... 




Closed temporarily 








Newlands 




New School 








St. John's Brook 


New School 


K. H. Robertson, M.A. ... 


29 4 


3 


Bardoc ... 


... 


Closed 








Oakabella 


... Closed 




1 




Boyup Brook 


... New School 


^ 1 




Woolgar... 


... New School 






Sharks Bay 


1 


1 




Onslow 




R. Gamble 51 9 

1 


3 


Poll Mell 
Tamiuin . . . 


... ! Closed temporarily 

... 1] 






Carrol up 


.. ).New Schools 








BaUadong 




J 




161 34 


' 


16 




219 



l)o these 161 should be ailded the following four Schools, the exauiination of which was yery kindly 
undertaken by the Rey. Herl)ert Pitts, of Roelmurne, for the Department : — Roebourne, Canuuron, 
Bro<>uie, and Cossack. Without Mr. Pitts' assistance these Schools could not haye been examined. 



Percent tables Gained, 



Number «>f Schoob Gaininfr 





75 per oeut. 
or more. 


U>to7l 
percent. 


50 to 5© 
percent. 


1 Less than 
' 50 per ceut. 

1 


R. Gamble 

J. H. McCollum 

R.H.Robertson 

James P. Walton (Chief Inspector)... 

Rev. H.Pitts 

Exempt Schools 


; 

1 

17 
2 
2 
1 

11 


2ti 

44 

18 
4 

I 
18 


18 
7 
5 
3 
2 

35 


6 
3 

4 

2 


Total 


... I :i4 


111 


15 


Total for 1899 ... 


24 


83 


36 


28 



Specific Suhjech-Eitempt Schooh. 
The following tabulation shows the results in the Si^»ecific Subjects of the Sixth, Scyenth, and 
Ex-Seventh Standards. For 1899 the results of the Ex-Seyenth only were taken: - 

Subjects. 



Al^bra, Ist stage 

2nd ,. 
Euclid, Ist „ 

„ 2nd „ 
Domestic Economy 
Geometry 
French, 1st stage 

„ 2nd „ 
Mensuration ... 
Physiology 



Enuniued. 


PiUMed. 


Per cent. 


42 


1 40 


96 


8 


7 


87 





i; 


100 


6 


« 


100 


6 


5 


8;^ 


4 


3 


75 


14 


14 


100 


17 


14 


82 


05 


54 


8:^ 


28 


28 


100 



196 



177 



90 



Specific Subjects {Schools not exempted). 

Subjects. Enuniued. Pused. Percsnt. 



Algebra, 1st stage 


137 




129 




94 


„ 2nd „ 


3 




2 




67 


Botany 


1 




1 




100 


Domestic Economy 


16 




15 




94 


Euclid 


40 


1 


39 




97 


French 


7 




7 




100 


Latin, Ist stage 


13 


1 


11 




85 


,. 2nd „ 


2 


1 


2 




100 


Mensuration, 1st stage 


7o 




6i- 




85 


2nd „ 


16 


1 


12 




75 


Physiology, Ist stage 


37 




24 




65 


2nd „ 


1 


1 


— 




— 


Shorthand 


2 




1 


i 


60 


Total 


350 




307 




88 


Total for Exempt Schoobj 


196 




177 


1 


90 


Grand Total 


546 




484 


1 


89 


Total for 1899 


326 




216 




66 


Bonuses Gaii 


^ED. 














No. of Schools 


fpven. 




Inspector. 






_ 




_ 




Excellent. 


1 


Good. 




Jas. P. Walton (Chief Inspector) 


1 

1 


6 


1 


12 




J. H. McCollum 




— 




24 




R. H. Eobertson, M.A 


... 1 


— 




9 




R. Gamble 


1 


1 




18 








7 




63 





The followin>f Schools gained the "Excellent" Bonus: — Albanv Infants', Cannington, Perth Boys*, 
Perth Girls*, Perth Infants', Perth East, and Subiaco Infants'. 
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The following Table shows a comparison of the Bonuses gained during the past four years : 

Table IX. 



Year. 


Excellent. 


j Oo4h1. 


Fair. 


Totftl«. 


1897 


I 


30 


41 


81 


1808 


' 2 


32 


4(> 


80 


1899 


(» 


58 


• 


64 


1900 


; 7 

t 


63 


• 


70 



• " Fjiir " Bonus no lonifer jrixen. 

Inspection. 

One hundred and forty-three schools were given surprise or inspet'tion visits. 
(Onslow) was visited by the Rev. H. Pitts, and the remainder as follows : — 

J. P. Walton (Chief Inspector) 25 

J. H. MeCollum 34 

R. H. Robertson, M.A 31 

R. Gamble 52 



Of these, one school 



Total 



142 



As a result of these inspection visits the schools were marked as shown hereunder : — 

Very Pair. Fair. Weak. Very Weak. Total. 



Inspectors. 


Very Good. | Good. 


J. P. Walton (Chief In«pector) 

J. H. MeCollum 

R. H. Robertson, M.A 

R. Gamble 


5 

1 
1 


10 

1 
4 
7 




7 


22 



4 


3 


3 


_ 


25 


4 


25 


4 


— 


34 


8 


12 


6 


— 


1 31 


10 


14 


19 


1 


52 


26 


54 


32 


1 


1 142 



The following Table shows the ages of the children on the Rolls during the December quarter : — 

Table X. 







Bo 


ys. 
OYor 14. 






Girls. 

6 to 14. 1 orer 14. 

i 


Total. 




Totals. 
6 to 14. ! over 14. 




y«>ar. 


under 0. 


6 to 14. 


Total. 


under 6. 


under 6. 


Total. 


1900 1 
•1899 i 


I,0*i7 
958 


8,397 
7,385 




:464 
263 


9,828 
«,(K)tJ 


933 

821 


7,324 j 
6,262 j 


399 
344 


8,656 
7,427 


2,000 
1.779 


15,721 
13,047 


763 
607 


18,484 
16,033 



* These figures show 20 lem than the actual number on the Boll during this quarter, as two schools were closed dnriufr the quarter 
and the a^ro fiffuree oould not be obtained from them. 

EVENING SCHOOLe». 

The year 1899 closed with seven in operation. Two of these were closed during 1900 owing to a 
falling off in attendance. Six were opened during the year, but three of these failed to maintain a proper 
attendance and therefore had to l)e closed. The year thus closed with eight in operation. 

The following Table shows the Evening Schools in operation during the year: — 

Table XI. 



Schools. 


' Head Teacher. 

1 «• : ^■ 


Assistants. 

M. 1 K. 


1 Total. 


No. on 

Rolls hist 

School 

week. 


Areragv 
Enrol- 
ment. 


Average 
attend, 
ance. 


Remarks. 


1. Albany 


1 , 










35 


28 


16 


Closed 29th June. 


2. Canningfton ... 


.. i 1 










17 


16 


9 




3. Fremantle 


• 




5 


i 


6 


116 1 








4. Gingin 


1 










20 


17 


8 


Closed 17th July. 


5. Gui dford 












21 


17 


12 




6. Mandurah 












12 ! 


11 


8 


Closed 23rd February 


7. Menzies 


.. 1 1 


. .. 








12 ; 


11 


7 


Clo.sed 8th Octobc-r. 


8. Midland Junction 


1 










12 


13 


9 




9. Mingencw 












8 


10 


7 




10. Newcastle 


.. ' 1 










12 ; 


14 


9 




11. Perth (males) 






() 






10*3 








12. Perth (females) 




1 


... 


2 




35 ; 








13. Waroona 


10 


1 








12 1 


10 


9 


CloBe<l 17th August. 


Totals ... 


2 


11 


3 


26 


418 1 









* These classes are under the supervision and control of a local Committee of Management. 



so 



Perth Evening Classes, 















AiTM of tho«e 


on RoU last daj of last Item. 












Enrohnent. 






- 


— 


- - 


_ ^ 


- - 





















A Tenure 






























att«*nd. 




Male«. 






Females. 




















muve. 


Lnder 
1« 


IHto , 
21. 


















Maks. 


FetnaW. 


ToUl. 


. ATenve. 


OTer 
21. 


Under 

18. 


18 to 

a. 


Orer 




Oroek 


6 


3 


9 


7 


6 




... 1 


... 


'. '" 


1 
1 




Closed 
term. 


after 


2Mkd 


Latin 


8 




8 


9 


8 


2 


^ 1 


1 














French 


7 


1 


8 


10 


9 


1 


4 ' 


2 




1 


i 








Shorthand 


4 


9 


13 


lo 


11 




3 


1 


4 


3 


2 








Boftk-keeping 


7 


3 


10 


10 


7 


2 


3 


2 


1 


1 


1 








Arithmetic (a/Jvanc^-d).. 


13 




13 


19 


U 


ti 


3 


4 






... 








Arithmetic 


26 


, 17 


43 


b3 


40 


13 


8 


3 


1 11 


2 


4 








Geometry (adranced) .. 


7 


3 


10 


13 


10 




. 




i - 


... 


... 


Closed 
term. 


after 


2nd 


Geometry 


6 




6 


9 


7 





5 


1 














Algebra 


6 




6 


11 


9 


— 


5 


1 




... 










Trigonometry 


7 


3 


10 


. 10 


, 8 








; - 


... 


... 


aosed 
t4»rm. 


after 


2nd 


Mensuration 


7 


■ 


7 


10 


' 9 


4 


3 

















DrOl 




18 


18 


19 


14 








1 12 


1 


5 








Drawing 




19 


19 


16 


1 1* 








1 12 


2 


5 








Geography 


... 


18 


18 


' 18 


11 








11 


2 


5 








History 


12 


20 


32 


1 4t\ 


1 34 


9 


3 




13 


2 


5 








English Literature 


1 


3 


9 


1 7 


1 ^ 














Closed 
term. 


after 


2nd 


English (advanced) 


! 13 




13 


20 


! 1^ 


9 


3 


1 




... 










English 


' 5 


19 


24 


. 25 


' 19 


3 


2 


— 


12 


2 


5 








English and Composition 


i 21 




27 


43 


2tJ 


16 


8 


3 














Writing and Dictation .. 


< 26 


17 


43 


ol 


'X^ 


15 


M 


3 


11 


2 


4 








Reading 


26 


1« 


44 


62 


40 


15 


8 


3 


1 12 


2 


4 








Dress-cutting 




, 12 

i 


12 


11 


9 




I 1 


... 


1 1 


1 


10 









Fre mantle Technical awl Evening Clasttes. 





' 










AKee of those on Roll on last day of laat term. 






Claawfl. 




t*txroUuva\,. 




AveraKe 
attend. 




Males. 




Females. 




Remarkft. 














ance. 


Under 
If. 










Over 
21. 








|Male«. 


1 
Females. 


Total. 


; AveraKe. 


18 to 
21. 1 

7 


Orer 
21. 


Under 
18. 


18 to 
21. , 




Mensuration 


20 




1 20 


1 1^ 


13 


13 












Arithmetic (higher) 


. I 13 




13 


1 12 


7 


11 


2 


— 




... 








Algeljra 


. 1 13 




1 13 


1 1^ 


9 


10 


3 


— 






... 






Euclid 


8 




! » 


1 


4 














Clans open 
term only. 


fir^t 


Shorthand 


21 


1 20 


1 ^1 


1 « 


32 


21 


— 





19 


1 









Trigonometry 


4 




' 4 

1 


1 4 

1 


1 ' 










... 




Clasi) open 
term only. 


first 


Mechanics 


15 


1 


15 


1 18 


14 


3 


10 


2 












Electricity 


11 




11 


i 1*^ 


10 


2 


6 


3 




... 








Steam 


12 




12 


' 13 


10 


— 


9 


3 












Drawing (Geometrical) . . 


9 




9 


i 


5 


7 


2 


— 












Elementary 


30 




30 


27 


14 


30 


— 


— 


... 











Table XI [. 
Drawing and Bnishwork Clashes for Teachers and Pupil Tea^^hers. 



Enrollment. 
Total. I Average. 



Aversffe 
I Attendance. 



Teachers' Classes 
Pupil Teachers* Classes 



30 
45 



28 



23 
37 



Totals ... 



73 



60 



31 









Table XIII. 
Manual Training, 


1900, 












and 
and 


No. of 
Scholars 
passed 
through 
Clans 
during 
Year. 


Enrolment. 

1 


No. of Days 
Open. 


No. of 
Classes 
held. 


Att«nd- 
anoes 
mads. 


ATera«e Attend- 
ance. 




1 At end of 
1 Year. 


Averure for 
Year. 


Per Day. 


Per 
Class. 


1900. 

BOT8* CLA88B8 — 

Wood-workinjf 
• Metal- working 


5<)t5 
66 


244 
53 


1 

298 
50 


206 
73 


528 
73 


10,974 
1.164 


53 
16 


21 
16 


Total for Boys ... 


572 


297 

1 


348 








69 


37 


Giblb' Class— 
Cookery 


333 


1 108 


75 


215 


327 


3,475 


16 


11 


Grand Total (Boys 
Girls) 


9a"> 


1 405 

1 


1 423 




... 


... 


86 ; 


48 


1899. 

Grand Total (Boys 

Girls) 


«74 


375 


j 






... 


1 ^^ 


30 



* Classes in this branch were opened 22nd May. 

Table XIV. 

Religious Instruction, 19()0. 

Shoiring parficnlars of the Denominations giving Special Religimiff 

Instruction, the attendance fi made, etc. 





1 






No. with- 


Denomination. 


No. of 
: Schools 


No. of 
Visits 


Total No. 
in averaKe 


drawn in 

acoordAnoe 

with 

Parento' 




1 risit«d. 


made. 


attendance. 




i 






written wish. 


Church of England 


1 
... 1 122 


3,416 


4,410 


54 


Roman Catholic ... 


... ' 3 


23 


31 




Wesleyan 


... i 26 


633 


1,270 


3 


Prt»8byterian 


... ; 8 


291 


322 




Congregational ... 


. ... 1 11 


378 


256 




Baptist 


5 


189 


58 




Church of Christ ... 


1 2 


81 


32 




Salvation Army ... 


3 

1 


116 


16 






1 

1 - ■ 




6.395 


57 



Total number of Schools at which Special Religious Instruction is 
jriven, 125. 

Number of Children withdrawn from General Religious Instruction in 
accordance with parents' written wish, 280. 



EFFICIENT PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 

The following is a list of private schools visited and declared efficient during 1900. These are 
not examined on the same basis as the Government Schools, and are only declared efficient for the pui-poses 
of the Act in reading, writing, arithmetic, spelling, and geography. Many other applications were 
received, but time could not be found for their inspection. Nearly all these left over from 1900 were 
visited early in 1901 : — 

Albany 

Do 

Boulder 

Boulder Leases 

Bunbury 

Do. 

Coolgardie 

Fremantle 

Do 

Do 

Fremantle, North 
G^raldton 

Do 

Do 

Greenough 



St. Joseph's (Girls' and Infants') 

Christian Brothers' School 

St. Joseph's 

St. Joseph's 

St. Joseph's 

Bunbury College 

Convent of Mercy 

St. Joseph's (Giris') 

St. Joseph's (Infants') 

St. Patrick's (Boys') 

St. Anne's 

Presentation Convent High School 

Convent School (Boys') 

Convent School (Girls') 

St. Joseph's 



32 



Greenough North Back 

Highgate 

£algoorlie 

Kanowna 

Newcastle 

Northam 

Perth 

Do 

Do 

Perth, West 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Subia<o . . 

Victoria Park 

Woodbridge 

York 



Plats ... St. Thomas's 

... Not»-e Dame Convent School (Elementary Division) 

... St. Mary's 

... Roman Catholic SchcK>l 

. . . Convent of Mercy 

... St. Joseph's 

... St. Joseph's 

... St. Joseph's (Infants') 

... St. Patrick's Christian Brothers' School 

... St. Brigid's 

... St. Brigid's (Infants') 

... Miss Walton's Kindergarten School, Ord Street 

... Miss Tyndall's School, Havelock Street 

St. John of (iinl Convent Sch4H>l 

... Convent School 

... St. Mary's 

... Convent of Mercy. 



SCHOOL ACCOMMODATION. 



The following school accommodation has lieen provided during the Year 1900. 

DtjmrtmentdU Bnildingti. 



Place. 



Ac»«>ai- 
moUuriuii 



Heiunrki. 



Nkw Buildings. 

Armadale 

Clackline 

Coalville 

Freniantle, North, Infants* 

Qreenbuahes 

Kalgoorlie, Infants' 

Mandurah 

Mean Mahn 

Mourambine 

Mount Malcolm 

Wedgecarrup 

Carisbrook 

Baker's HiU 

Uighgate, Infants' 

Ludlow 
liojrup Brook 

Ooolup, West 

Tammin 

Dandalup, Noi-th 

Carrolup ... 

Brtlladong 

Additions and Alterations. 

Albany 

Bayswater 
Beaconsfield 
Boulder ... 

Boulder, Infants' 

Canniugton 

Oookemup 

<^ottesloe ... 

Donnybrook 

Drakesbrook 

Freinantle, Ik>ys' 

Gooseberry Hill ... 

Guildford 

Kal*^oorli«» 
Newca.-tle 
Northam ... 

Perth, B<.ys' 

Perth, (Jirlrt' 

Perth, Kast 
Plympton, Infants' 

Wwdvillo 

Fremantle, North 



oO 

12.3 

154) 
125 
2Ut» 
50 
24 
40 
54 

37 
29 
50 
100 
21» 
29 

3<; 

29 



44; 

18 
100 
187 

\(n\ 

50 
15 

UK) 
30 
20 
75 
16 
92 

375 
47 
15 
75 
75 
«;s 

53 

50 

1(H» 



' Replacin i private building. 

Old building converted into quarters. 
- Replacing private building. 
j Replacing former temporary iron building. 

Replacing private* building. 

Replacing former temporary iron building. 

Old building coiivert*Ki into quarters. 

Old buildioiT converted into quarters. 

Formerly Black Flag Scho«»l Building. Replacing 

private building. 
Replacing private building. 

Re-op* 'lied. 



Infants' old class room. 
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SCHOOL ACCOMMODATION— r/m<mw€(7. 



Buildings not belonging to Department. 



PlAoe. 



New Buildings. 



Quindalup 

Jarrahdale, No. 6 
Princess Boyal 
Waroona ... 
Jandakot ... 
Newlands... 
Woolffar ... 
St. John's Brook 
Boulder Mines 
Onslow 
Worsley Mill 
Scotsdale ... 



Aocommo- 
dation 
added. 



83 

54 
17 
80 
49 
50 
54 
49 

167 
56 

136 
35 



BemarkB. 



Replacing departmental building, owing to superior 
convenience and situation. 



Lean-to riiom used instead of large hall which accom- 
modated 85. 



District Boards op Education and School Management Committees. 
Betum showing the Number of Meetings held, and the Attendances made by Members during 1900. 



District Boards. 



Beverley 

Blackwood 

Broomehill 

Fremantle 

Fremantle, North 

Gktscoyne 

Geraldton 

Gingin 

Ghreenough 

Irwin 

Jarrahdale 

Karridale 

Katanning 

Eojonup 

Melbourne 

Mourambine ... 

Murray 

Narrogin 

Northam 

Northampton... 

Perth 

Perth, South ... 
Perth, West ... 
Plantagenet . . . 
Roeboume 
Sharks Bay ... 

Swan 

Toodyay 

Vasse 

Wagin 

Wellington ... 
Williams 
York 



COMMITTE»8. 



Number of 

Meetings 

held. 



Number of 

Attendances 

made. 



Bulong 

Boulder 

Coolgardie 

Kalgoorlie 

Kanowna 

Kurawa 

Menzies 

Nannlne 



Technical Education Boabd. 
Fremantle Evening 



Kemarks. 



1 
11 
7 
12 
6 
6 
6 

4 
4 
9 
2 

2 
3 
3 
8 



8 
2 

10 
7 
4 
3 



6 

1 

3 

12 

2 

3 

4 



12 



4 
41 
29 
48 
19 
21 
23 

13 
13 
37 

8 
23 

8 
10 

9 
27 



30 
7 

33 
22 
15 
13 



5 


18 


16 


64 


12 


3S 



25 
4 
14 
43 
10 

a 

16 



50 



No meeting held during last six months of year. 



I No return received. 

No return for last six months of year. 
I No return for last six months of year. 



No return. 

No retiim for last six months of year. 

No return. 

No meeting first half of year. 
No return. 



No return. 
j No return. 
I No meetinjjs 



1 No return for first six months of year. 

j No return for last six months of year. 

j No meeting last six months of year. 

I No return. 

I No return for last six months of year. 

I No return for last six months of year. 
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Report of Mr. J. P. Walton,, Chief Inspector of Schools, 1900. 



In tlie year 1899 there were 41 schools included in the Metropolitan District. It was found 
ueceHsa^r y to reduce this number, as the time at my disposal, after fulfilling mj other official duties, did 
nt»t allow of the regular visitation of these schools. Accordingly, the following schools were transferred 
to Mr. Oamble's district :— 

Schools traruferred to other Districts. 



Bibra Lake 

Coogee I 

Hope Valley \ 

Rockingham i 
Rockingham Beach / 

Dandarragan . 

Eoojan J 

Marbro > 

Moora \ 

Mogumber / 

Esperance 1 

Norseman \ 



Fremantle District. 



Melbourne District. 



Dundas District. 



During the year 1900. the Highgate Infants* School was opened (22-1-1900). The number of 
schools in my district for 1900 was 30. 



Number of Schools. 



Perth 

South Perth 
West Perth 
Fremantle 
North Fremantle 



10 
4 
4 
8 
4 

30 



The classification of these 30 schools was as under : — 

Classification of Schools. 

" j ) "" 

Class. No. of Sohools. 1 Avenge Attendance (Beg. &7). 



I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

Provisional A. 



2 
3 
6 
10 
6 



30 



400 and upwards. 

800 

200 

100 

60 

20 
Below 20 



There were employed in these schools 178 teachers, classified as follows : — 

Number of Teachers employed. 



Class. 



Heads 

Assistants 
Pupil Teachers 
Monitors 
Sewing Mistress 



Male. 


Female. 


Total. 


20 


10 


30 


33 


55 


88 


3 


51 


54 


1 


4 


5 





I 


1 


67 


121 


178 



One monitress and one pupil teacher acted as Sewing Mistresses. 

The increase io the number of teachers employed has l>een 2/)— (> males and 19 females. 
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The Head Teachers were classified thus : — 

Clusftificatinn of Teachers. 

"A" Certificate 

"B" „ 

"C" „ 

Unclassified 



The assistants were classifie*! as under : — 



14 

14 

1 

1 

30 





A 


Bl 


B2 


CI 


02 i 


Nil, 


Total. 


Male 


5 


4 


11 


7 


2 1 


4 


33 


Female 


1 


3 


8 


23 


11 


9 


55 


Totals 


6 


7 


19 


30 


13 1 

1 


13 


88 



dance. 



The table below shows the numl)er of children on the Rolls of these schools and the average atten- 

Enrolment and Average Attendance. 



Digtriots. 



Perth 

South Perth ... 
Wpst Perth ... 
Freinantle 
North Frcmantle 

1900 

1899 

IncreaAe .... 



Enrolmoit. 



Boys. 



Girls. 



TotaL 



Average Atten- 
dance for 
the Tear. 





1.523 
194 
492 

1,159 
601 


1,332 1 
192 
418 
909 
494 


2.855 

38(5 

910 

2,068 

1,095 


2.419 
309 
746 

1,663 
863 




3.969 


3,345 


7,314 


6,000 




3.544 , 


2.954 1 


6,498 


5,221 




425 

1 


391 1 

1 


816 


779 



cent. 



The increase in the enrolment is at the rate of 11 per cent., and in the average attendance 12 per 



Industrial Schools and Orphanages. 
The Eeformatories and Industrial Schools examined were Subiaco and Glendalough. Rottuest 
was not visited, as at the time set apart for the visit an epidemic of whooping cough was prevalent among 
the children. 

The following orphanages were also examined : — 

Perth Protestant (Girls'). 

Perth Roman Catholic (Girls*). 

Subiaco Roman Catholic (Boys'). 

Swan Protestant (Boys'). 

Swan Native and Half-Caste Mission. 

On the rolls of these schools there were 386 children, of whom 360 were examined. 

Inspection and Examination. 
Visits of Surprise. 

Twenty-five schools received visits of surprise during the year for the purposes of inspect ioo. In 
many instances these inspections required three or more visits. The reports? ci>n8equent on these visits 
were classed as imder : — 

Very Good ... ... ... ... 5 Schools 



Good 
Very Pair 
Fair 
Weak 



10 Schools 

4 Schools 

3 Schools 

3 Schools 



New Method of Examining, 
The method! of examining schools was changed late in 1899. The schools were divided into two 
classes, according to the results of the Inspection aod Examination Visits during 1899. Those schools 
which obtained a good report were classed as ** Exempt " Schools. 

For the examinations and promotions during 1900 in these ''exempt" schools the head teachers 
were held entirely responsible, the Inspector's Annual Visit l)eing for criticism and advice. In my 
district the division was : — 



Exempt Schools 
Not Exempt 



21 
9 



30 
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From what has been seen in the visits made during the past year, the teachers have carried ont 
their instructions with diligence and skill, but it is yet too early to speak with any definitenees as to the 
results of this new departure. Personally, I have every confidence that it will be an unqualified success. 
This confidence is derived from my knowledge of the ability and devotion of the metropolitan teachers. 

The " non-exempted " schools (9 in number) were examined by me in the usual way, with the 
following results : — 

" Standards." 

Results in Non-ejrempted Schools. 



Subject. 



Reading 

Writing 

Spelling 

Arithmetic 

Drawinvc 



Totals 



1900 
1899 




Number of 



Peroentaipes. 



Marks. 



650 


73 


92 


678 


80 


96 


601 


73 


86 


455 


50 


64 


(i05 


64 


85 


2,989 


68 


84 




69 


82 



Infants. 



Schools. 



Reading .. 
Writing .. 
Arithmetic 



Numbers. 



Examined. 



268 
216 
268 



Totals [J^ 



752 



Passed. 



Peroentaffes. 



209 
193 
175 



78 
89 
65 



577 



77 
79 



These results incidentally show that the eflficiency of the schools was more than maintained during 
the year 1900. The nine non-exempt^ schools included in the last two tables were certainly not the best 
of the schoiils in the district, and yet the percentages gained by them compare very favourably with those 
obtained by all the schools — exempted and non-exempted — in the previous year. Thus : — 

1899 ... (All Schools) Percentage of Marks 69, of Passes 82, Infants 79. 

1900 ... (Non-exempted Schools only) ... Do. do. 68, do. 84, do. 77. 

The bonus for successful teaching was awarded to 18 schools during the year, distributed as 
under :— 

Bonus for Successful Teaching. 

1899— Excellent, 4 Good, 18. 

♦1900— Do. 6 do. 12. 

The schools gaining the excellent award were:— Cannington, Perth Boys', Perth Girls', Perth 
Infants', Perth East, Subiaco Infants'. 

What are termed ** Specific Subjects " were taught in most of the schools to the children of 
Standards V to VII. Among the subjects taught were Physiology, Aljxebra, French, Mensuration, Euilid, 
Domestic Economy, Latin, Mechanics, and Shorthand. 

In acc«>rdance with the new rules, the Hea<l toat^hers conducted the Examinations in these subjects 
as well as in the ordinary subjects. While fullv recognising the advantage of leaving promotions in the 
hand.s of the tea<*hers, I am somewhat doubtful as to the desirableness of removing these subjects from the 
usual test by an Insjrt^ctor. Many of the teachers are of tho opinion that the l>e8t interests of (nlueation 
would be served by reverting back to the original plan in this particular. With t^is opinion I am inclined 
to agree, especially as the promotion *»f the erbolar from class to class does not in any way depend upon 
success in these subjects. 

Manual Training. 

The Manual Training Classes taught by Mr. Storer, and the Cookery Classes, under the tuition of 
Mrs. Wicken, have been actively at work during the past year. Boys and girls have attended from 
the various schools in the Metropolis, the former to the Woodwork and Metalwork, the latter to the 
Cookery Classes. 

The numbers who have received instruction in Manual Training and Cookery are as follow : — 



Woodwork Classes 
Metalwork Classes 
Cookery Classes 



506 

66 

333 



* One school (Bottnest) not examined. 
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Speaking generallj, the progress of the schoob during the past year has been satisfactory. The 
teachers, as a class, have shown a willingness to receive advice, and a whole-hearted diligence, m some 
instances amounting to enthusiasm, in the carrying out of their duties, which not only deserve, but 
insure, success. 

The number of teachers who make education, as distinguished from a mere acquisition of 
knowledge and the gaining of a high percentage of passes, the aim for which they are striving, is on the 
increase, and when the new order of things with respect to the Annual Examinations is fully understood, 
and its value appreciated, I anticipate a rapid and substantial improvement. 

TsACHBBs' Examination. 

The annual Certificate Examination for teachers took place in the month of December. 

There were 53 candidates for the "C" certificate, 11 for the "B," and 3 for the "A"— a total 
of 67. 

The results were as follow : — 



"C" Certificate. 

Passed with First Class Honours 

Passed with Second Class Honours 

Passed 

Failed 



2 

7 

2 

42 



53 



"i^" Certificate. 

Passed wilh First Class Honours 

Passed with Second Class Honours 

Passed 

Failed 



2 
2 
1 
(3 

11 



"^" Certificate, 



Passed in Part I. 
Failed 



1 
2 



The successful examinees were : — 



James Rodsted 
Elizabeth Joyce 
Borietta Gray 
Aimee Kirby 
William G. Arnup 
Clara Duncan 
Hugh Flanigan 
M. E. Johnson 
A. Hemeleers 
Thos. E. Jones 
A. Wvlie 



W C. Armstrong 
G. McLean 
Nelly Stothers 
J. E. Jones 
A. Schnieder 



H. J. Jackson 



C" Certificate. 



**B" CeHificate. 



A'' CeHificate. 



First Class Honours. 
First Class Honours. 
Second Class Honours. 
Secon 1 Class Honours. 
Second Class Honours. 
Second Class Honours. 
Sei^ond Class Honours. 
Second Class Honours. 
Second Class Honours. 
Passed. 
Passed. 



First Class Honours. 
First Class Honours. 
Second Class Honours. 
Second Class Honours. 
Passed. 



Passed in Part I. 



The following Table compares the results for 1900 with those of the previous vear : 

FaHScs in. 



I 



Year. 



Presented for Kxumiuatiou. 

I Total. 



1900 
189<) 



•C." 


"B." 


••A." 1 




"C" 1 


••B" 


••A" 


53 


11 1 

1 


1 

3 


67 


1 11 


5 


1 


m 


1 
9 


1 


43 


9 ; 


.^> 






Total. 

17 
14 



Last year the number of successful candidates was comparatively small. The absence of 
preparation, especially in those subjects where books were selected for study, was very evident. 
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Pupil Teachebs and Monitors. 

The annual examination of Pupil Teachers and Monitors was held on the 13th and 14th December. 

There was a great increase in the number of applicants for examination — 133 in 181>9, 235 in 1900- 
This made the work very arduous, and delayed the issue of the results. 

The following were the centres at which the candidates were examined : — 



No. 



Centre. 



Perth 

Bunbury 

Northam 

Kalgoorlie 

AlV)any 

Geraldton 

Esperance 

Norseman 



Pr^nding Officer. 



No. of 
Applicants. 



Chief Inspector 
Mr. Insp. McCollum 
„ Booney 
„ Robertson 
„ Gamble 
Rev. P. U. Henn 
Dr. Farmer, R.M. 
Rev. C. Hudleston 

Totals [{^ 



142 

17 

16 

27 

19 

9 

3 

2 



23o 
133 



The number examined in the different classes are shown below : — 



Class. 



! Examined. 



Absent. 



Candidates 

Fourth Class .. 

Third Class .. 

Second Class . . 
First Class 



Totals 



106 


8 


47 





49 


2 


12 





9 


2 


223 


12 



Doubtless the proposed opening of the Training College for Teachers has led to the large increase 
in the number of candidates. 

It in worthy of note that 30 male candidates applied for permission to take the examination, of 
whom 13 only were successful. 

The results of the examination are tabulated below : — 



Class. 



I 



Number 
examined. 



Number 
passed or 
promoted. 



Number 

not 

promoted. 



I I 

Number who come under No. who obtained 
I Regulation 247. 60 per cent, of 

marks but failed 

'To«n»tom SUybe ^Z^^. 
I same class. | dismissed. I '•*"*« buujw*,v. 



Candidates 


106 


33t 


18 

14 

1 

1 


8 
5 

1 
1 


1 

1 
1 




Fourth Class 

Third Class 

Second Class 

First Class 


47§ 

49t 

12 

9 


20 
13 
11 

8* 


9 

8 


Totals { \z ::: 


117 
76 


52 
44 


34 
32 


16 
18 


2 


17 
14 



• Two of these receive "CI" Certificates, and 6 '* C 2" Certificates. 

t Thirteen of these were Monitors, and 8 applicants for employment. Of the former, all but one failed, and of the latter 4 pas»eU 
and will bo appointed as Third Class Pupil Teachers when vacancies occur. 

§ Four of these were Monit4>rs of whom all failed, and five were applicants fur employment. Four of the latter ]iassed. 

X Recommended for employment when suitable vacancies occur. 



One noticeable feature in these results is the total failure of all but one belonj^ing to the class of 
Monitors. This class seems to receive little effective teaching from the hea<l teachers, who might \ye 
supposed in their own interests to see that their teachers are qualified to teach. When the attainments 
tif teacfiern nrr s*> defective, it is difficult to imagiii^ how efficient instruction can be imparted to the 

child n^u, 

Tlie i>upil teachers who obtained the highest number of marks in each class were as under: — 




Candidates, Daisy Horley, York ... 
Fourth Class. Ethel Pram, Highgate Infants' 
Third Class, Gertrude Julius, Subia<*o Infants' 
Second Class, Jessie Horton, Albany Infants' 
First Class, E. Douglas, Burbanks 



86 per cent. 

78 
84 
82 
85 
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High School Sohola&ships. 

The examination for these scholarships, which was held on Noveml>er 1st and 2nd, was attended by 
24? candidates —an increase on the previous year of 10. 

The candidates came from the following schools : — 

Perth Boys' 8 

St. Patrick's, Perth 4 

Claremont ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 1 

Cottesloe ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 1 

St. Brigid's, Perth 1 

Bonnievale 1 

Premantle Girls' 4 

Cannington ... ... ... ... ... ... 1 

Bayswater ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 1 

Q-ingin 1 

Newcastle Convent ... 1 

Last yeir only six schools furnished candidates. The increase to 11 is very gratifying, and points 
to the growing popularity of the competition. 

No less than 12 candidates qualified for the scholarship by gaining 66 per cent, of the possible 
marks, but as only three scholarships were offered, they were awarded to those occupying the three places 
at the head of the list. 



The successful candidates were as under : — 

Wm. Gemmell, Perth Boys' 
Cecil M. Huggins, Perth Boys' 
Charles Rice, Perth Boys' 
Solly Cohney, Perth Boys' 
Stanley Cantor, St. Patrick's 
Claude Butter, Perth Boys' 
Walter Brockwav, Claremont 
Chas. Grief, Perth Boys' 
Bobt. Knappstein, Cottesloe 
Horace Walker, Perth Boys' 
Joseph Dwyer, St. Brigid's 
Frank O'Hehir, St. Patrick's 



87 per cent. 


of marks 


79 






78 






77 






76 






75 






73 






71 






70 






67 






67 






66 







Government Exhibitions. 

The preliminary examinations for these exhibitions was held on the 16th and 17th Octol>er. 
Fifteen candidates submitted themselves for examination, and ten of these gained over 80 per cent, of 
the possible marks. The Department undertook to pay the University fees for these candidates. Four 
others obtained between 70 and 80 per cent, of marks, and though their fees were not paid, they were 
allowed to take the final examination. One candidate failed to pass the preliminary. 

The candidates impressed me with the business-like way in which they settled to their work. 
There was almost an entire absence of careless working, and in no subject did the candidates leave the 
examination room until the prescribed time had nearly expired. 

From the high percentages gained, it is apparent that in future a severer test will be necessary to 
fully draw out the capabilities of the candidates. 

Bursaries. 

As is customary, two examinations were held for these Bursaries during the year, one in April 
and the other in September. At the former, 22 candidates were examined, and at the latter 7. 



March Sxaminations. 

The examinations were held at two centres, Perth and Kalgoorlie. The number of candidates at 
Perth was 20, and at Kalgoorlie 2. 

The results of the examinations were very satisfactory, showing a marke I improvement on those of 
previous years. No less than 14 candidates were successful in securing over 66 per cent, of the possible 
marks. As only eight Bursaries were contemplated, the following recommendation was forwarded by one 
of the examiners : — 

" As the object of the Bursaries is to encourage the children to remain at school and thus 
satisfactorily complete their education, I would strongly recommend that, if possible, the number of 
Bursaries granted on the results of this examination be increased. Considering the small amount of 
money spent by the Colony in this direction, 1 am of opinion that this recommendation is not unreasonable, 
and that it would have a most beneficial effect upon the work done in our upper classes, both in the 
public and in the private schools." 

This recommendation was approved, and the first eleven names on the list in order of merit were 
awarded Bursaries. Three of these found that they could not fulfil the conditions attached to the 
Bursaries, and their places were supplied by the next three names on the list. 
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Bursaries were awarded to the following : — 

Dorothy Blundell, Wickliffe Ladies* Colle^ 

Ernest C. Foss. Perth Boys' 

Clarence Taylor, Perth Boys' ... 
•Sydney Cohen. Newcastle street 
LilEin Baker. Wickliffe Ladies' Coll»»f?e 

Thos. J . Eyans. Perth B<»ys* 

Ethel B. Miller, Wickliffe Ladies' College 

Tom Eilbeck, Perth Bovs' 

•Elizabeth Carrick, Perth Girls' 

•Allan Burnett, Perth Boys' 

Millicent A. Parsons, Perth Girls' 

Murray Little, Perth Boys* 

Emily 'M. Sherlock, Perth Girls' 

Reg. "G. Bott. Perth Boys* 



Mwks. 

1,245 
1,195 
1,191 
1.158 
1,117 
1.112 
1,106 
1,102 
1,083 
1,082 
1,069 
1,040 
1,084 
997 



* Tbe«e caudidates were unable to fulfil the conditious under which the Buraariea are held. 

The number who failed to obtain 50 per cent, of the maximum marks in the different subjects 
were as follows : — 



Subject. 



spelling 
Arithmetic 
Writing ... 
Beading . . . 
English ... 
Geography 
History ... 
Drawing ... 



19l«. 


1S99. 





' 1 


2 


5 

















3 


o 


14 


2 


10 


5 


7 



The figures in the foregoing table show conclusively that the candidates in 1900 were much bettei 
prepared than in 1899, the improvement being very marked in Geography, History, and Arithmetic. 

September Examination. 

At this examination seven candidates presented themselves — six were examined at Perth, and 
one at Denmark Mill. The successful candidates were : — 

Marks. 

1,104 



Cyril G. Ross, Denmark Mill . . . 
Stanley J. Cantor, Christian Bros. 



1,083 



None of the others secured the necessary two-thirds of the maximum marks. The papers were 
not of a very high order of merit, as will be seen by reference to the following figures : — 



Subject. 



Number who failed to 
obtain 50 per cent, of 
Marks. 



Spelling 

Arithmetic 

Writing 

Beading 

English 

Geography 

History 

Drawing 



Evening Classes. 

The enrolment and average attendance for the classes at Perth during the month of December are 
shown below. 



Classes. 

Perth (Males) 
Perth (Females) ... 



Enrolment. ^tteSSSTce. E»^»°ed. 



236 
159 



165 
117 



126 
46 



Totttls 



( 19()() 
t 1899 



395 

3SH 



282 
277 



172 
173 



The examinations of the evening classes at Premantle are now conducted under the management of 
the local committee. The results are not included in this report. 
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The Perth classes were examined in the month of December. Some of the classes were very small, 
both in enrolment and average attendance, so much so that to my mind it is somewhat doubtful whether 
thev should be kept open. The number on the rolls of the school at the time of the examination was 236 
males and 159 females, and the average attendance 165 males and 117 females. Of this number 128 
males and 46 females presented themselves for examination — 54 per cent, males and 29 per cent, females. 
These percentages, especially the latter, are very small, and indicate an unwillingness to submit to 
examination, which is to be deplored. Though the number examined was somewhat unsatisfactory, the 
tabulated results below show that the teaching was successful in the case of those presenting themselves 
for examination. 

Perth Evening Clusses (Males). 



76 per cent, of passes. 



Perth Evening Classes (Females). 



82 per cent, of passes. 



REMARKS ON INSTRUCTION. 









Passes. 




Subject. 


Teacher. 


• No. 
Examined. 


1 




FaUed. 












■ With Credit. 


Pass. 




Algebra 


Mr. Hunt 


5 


! . 


3 


1 


Geometry 


Do. 


4 


! 3 


1 





History 


Mr. Klein ... 


4 


! 





4 


Latin 


Do. 


4 


3 


1 





French 


Do. 


4 


2 


1 


1 


English, Senior 


Do. 


3 


2 


1 





Arithmetic, Intermediate ^ 
Do. Senior... ) 


Mr. Grogan .. 


< 3 
( 6 


3 

4 




1 



1 


English, Intermediate 


Do. 


6 


1 


3 


2 


Beading 


Do. 


20 


11 


6 


3 


Arithmetic, Junior 


Mr. Manuell ... 


15 


8 


3 


4 


English 


Do. 


13 


, 6 


2 


5 


Dictation 


Do. 


21 


1 9 


8 


4 


Mensuration 


Do. 


6 


4 


1 


1 


Shorthand, Upper ... ^ 
Do. Lower ... ) 


Mr. Jackson ... 


( 1 
I 3 


1 
1 




1 




1 


Book-keeping 


Do. 


2 


1 1 


1 





Carpentry 


Mr. Powell ... 


6 


1 1 


2 


3 






126 


61 

! 


35 


30 



Subject. 


Teacher. 


No. 


Passes. 


FaUed. 


Examined. 












With Credit. 


Pass. 




English 


Miss Sutton ... 


4 


1 


2 


1 


Arithmetic, Senior 


Miss Holbrook 


3 


1 


1 


1 


Arithmetic, Junior 


Miss Sutton ... 


4 


2 





2 


Dictation 


Do. 


6 


3 


2 


1 


Writing 


Do. 


1 





1 





French 


Miss Holbrook 


2 


2 








Geography 

Beading 


Miss Sutton ... 
Do. 


4 
7 


3 
4 


1 
2 




1 


History 


Miss Holbrook 


5 


1 


2 


2 


Drawing 


Do. 


5 


4 


1 





Physical DriU 


Do. 


5 


4 


2 





Dress-cutting 


MissStreat ... 


Not examd. 








Percentage of Pa» 


Bes: 83. 


46 


24 


14 


8 



Importance of Securing Attention. 

In last year's report the importance of securing the attention of the scholars was referred to, and 
the necessity for seeing that the attention given was real and active was insisted on. It was pointed out 
that mere quietness was not. in itself a sign that the children were attending, but that quietness might 
exist side by side with inattention. Various aids for securing active attention were also discussed. There 
has been some improvement in individual cases during the year 1900 in this very important direction, but 
the absence of " mental alertness " is still ]>ainf ully evident in some classes of our schools. The remarks 
made last year consequently are still apj>licable, and it would be well if teachers would study how a real 
interested attention can be secured. 
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Nbedlewobk. 

There is ground for thinking that some teachers are allowing Needlework to fall into the 
background now that it has been removed from the list of subjects included in the general percentage . 
From the remarks and reports of the Examiner of Needlework, it may be gathered that the specimens 
worked during the year 1900 were inferior to those examined in the previous year. Perhaps it was but 
natural that teachers should give their best attention to the five subjects which are included in the general 
percentage, especially when it is remembered that during the past year the^ responsibility of promoting 
their pupils has been placed on their shoulders. Now that they have become familiar with their new 
duties it is to be hoped that Needlework will receive that earnest and constant attention which its 
importance deserves. 

Tbachebs* Quabteblt Examination Book. 

This book has been introduced for the first time in its present form, and great importance is 
placed on its being kept regularly and thoroughly. In the few schools already visited in which it has 
been possible to examine into the manner of posting this Register, many defects and omissions have 
been noticed and pointed out. Head teachers will recognise that to be of value this book must contain 
an accurate and reliable registration of each pupil's progress, with full and detailed remarks and 
suggestions from the head teacher on the work of each class. The chief points needing attention are: — 

1. The division of the work into monthly parts. This should be sufficiently detailed to be 

of real value to the class teacher. It should not be a mere list of the subjects taken. 

2. All the information required should be filled in at the commencement of the school 

year, e.g., average age of children, percentages gained, ages of children, time in 
school, etc. 

3. Promotions. These should be made when the Head Teacher finds that a child is losing 

time by remaining in the class in which it has been examined. No fixed time can be 
specified for these promotions, though as pointed out in the Notes on the cover of the 
Register, ** Moat of the promotions will take place on the fourth Quarterly Examination, 
but the teachers may promote after each quarterly examination.** 

4. The Quarterly Examination registered in this book does not supersede the monthly 

examination required by Regulation 156. 

Dbawino. 

This subject, introduced in its present form into our schools a year or two back, has 
processed more rapidly than could reasonably have been anticipated. When we remember that the 
subject itself was almost entirely new to most of our schools, and that the special style of drawing 
introduced was practically unknown to our teachers, the progress made has been surprising and 
encouraging. 

Freehand Drawing with chalk at arm's length is comparatively a recent introduction into any 
elementary schools, and the drawing of objects which can be developed from the three elementary forms — 
the ellipse, the oval and the circle — with the assistance, more or less, of straight lines, was certainly new 
to the teachers of Western Australia. All the teachers in the Metropolitan Schools have made 
praiseworthy efforts to understand and teach the subject on the prescribed lines, and some have shown an 
aptitude and have obtained a success which is most creditable. 

In some instances, neglect of the principles underlying the curriculum has interfered with real 
progress. Freedom of movement, the drawing of bold outlines as distinguished from small intricate 
work, and the development of common objects with the help of the elementary forms already referred to, 
should be aimed at. With these objects in view, the children should be taught to stand as far away 
from the board as is necessary to allow perfect freedom of action ; the work is often from wrist or elbow, 
rather than the shoulder. The ellipse, the oval, or the circle, as the case may be, should be practised until 
the pupil is able to draw it, in any size or position, quickly and accurately. The next step should be to 
show by illustration on the blackboard that many common objects can be evolved easily and naturally 
from the special figure studied. Here, by the way, it should be noted that such common objects as are 
easily available should be chosen by preference. Having mastered these steps, the pupil should be 
encouraged to discover for himself and araw other objects besides those taught by the teacher. This 
last step is a very important one. In many schools, the first and second steps ai-e taught with success, 
but the pupils have little observation and no initiative, and when required to draw some object outside 
those which they have studied, they break down completely. They might draw from any actual object, 
finding for themselves the elementary forms of which it is composed. This should be followed by 
designing. Though these designs may consist of more or less conventional forms, they should possess 
some claim to originality and consist mainly of bold lines built up upon the three elementary forms or 
portions of them. This higher and valuable work cannot be attained all at once. Much patient teaching 
and guidance will be necessary, but that it can be done has been amply demonstrati^d by the excellent 
work shown in some of our schools. 

The other parts of the Drawing Curriculum — Brush work. Geometrical Drawing, Model Drawmg — 
must not be overlooked. Undue prominence is now and again given to Brushwork, perhaps because it is 
more showy than the other subjects. Each has its place, however, and is of importance, and should 
receive equal attention. The teachers themselves should make a study of Geometrical and Model 
Drawing, so that they may be in a position to direct their pupils. During the past year, the tests applied 
in these subjects have been comparatively easy and very elementary, and the worked papers have been 
judged with leniency, but in the future the full curriculum and increased proficiency will be required. 
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English. 



The objects to l^e aimed at in teaching English are, to enhirge the vocabulary of the children, to 
teach them to express their thoughts in speech and writing clearly and grammatically, to know, in fact, the 
right use of words. A child should not only be made familiar with the rules and " terminology of 
grammar " but should have practical exemses in composition given to him, even in the earliest classes, 
first oral and then written. Any errors made by the pupil either in speech or in written exercises should 
be corrected by the teacher, for ** correct speech and good composition depend more on practice and habit 
than on a knowledge of rules of grammar and composition." Not that these rules are to be neglected, 
but whenever they are mentioned, exercises involving their use should invariably follow. 

The written exercises worked by the elder children are often full of mistakes, and the attempts to 
get the younger ones to enter into a conversation with the inspector on any given subject do not meet with 
much success. The chief cause of this is the failure of the teaching in the lower classes. 

The Conversation Lesson, which can be made as interesting as it is useful, is gone through in a 
perfunctory style, consisting mostly of questions and answers. This lesson should be made use of to draw 
out the powers of observation which all children possess, and for this end their natural curiosity should 
be taken advantage of. The practice of allowing the brighter children to do all the talking, while the 
majority of the little ones play the part of mere listeners, more or less alert, should be discontinued. If 
the Conversation Lessons are to attain the object desirini, they must be made a study by the teacher. 
No preparation will be more productive, the lessons will be looked forward to with pleasurable 
anticipation by the children, and will be both a recreation and a means of instruction. 

JAS. P. WALTON, 
March, 11H)1. Chief Inspector of Scl)ot>ls. 
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Renort of Mr. J. H. AlcColliim, Ifi.spector of Schools, 1900, 



THE SWAN, SOUTH-WESTERN, AND MURCHISON DISTRICTS. 



During the year 1900, new schools were opened at Boyup Brook, West Coolup, North Dandalup, 
Jarrahdale (No. 6 Mill), Ludlow, Newlands, St. John's Brook, Waroona, and Lennonville. Early in the 
year eight schools — ^vq in the Blackwood, and three in the Karridale District — were transferred to 
Inspector Robertson, and seven schools in the Murchison District were placed under my superyisioii. 
The schools in the Blackwood District were examined before being transferred, and are included in this 
report. 

The school at Collie Mill was transferred to Worsley Mill. Only one school (Waterloo) was closed, 
and this was owing to the number in attendance falling below the required minimum. Altogether there 
were 80 schools in operation during some part of the year, and 75 of these schools were examined. Waterloo 
was closed too early and Newlands and St. John's Brook opened too late in the year for examination. 
Coolup school received two inspection visits, but was not examined owing to its being temporarily closed 
during the month of the annual examination of the schools in the district. 

The number of children on roll in the various districts, the average attendance, and the number 
present on the day of examination are as follows : — 



District. 



Wellington 
Swan ... 
Vasse ... 
Blaokwood 
Murray 
Jarrahdale 
Gingin 
Murchison 



On BolL 



▲▼erage Attend- 
ance. 



Preeent on Day of 
Examination. 



1,236 
1,076 
190 
261 
242 
410 
137 
303 



957 
839 
146 
194 
194 
336 
121 
233 



787 
128 
169 
183 
338 
105 
249 



3,846 



I 



3,020 



2,947 



Thirty-four schools received a second visit, and six incidental visits were made. The Convent 
School at Cue was examined, and five other private schools were inspected. {See 2a.) 

In addition to the work in the above-mentioned districts, I assisted at the examination of the 
Perth Central Schools, and at East Perth, Highgat«, Highgate Infants', Subiaeo, Newcastle Street. 
Cottesloe, Claremont, Leederville, and Woodville Schools. 

In most instances ample accommodation is provided. A few schools are too small for the 
attendance, but steps have l)eeu taken to provide additional room in cases were the attendance is likely 
to l)e maintained. Nearly all the antiquated buildings have been replaced by new and well-designed 
structures. New buildings have been erected by the Public Works Deimrtment at Boyup Brook, North 
Dandalup, and W*st Coolup, and by the Saw Mill Companies at Waroona, Worsley, Newlands, St. 
John's Brook and Jarrahdale. 

The schools, as a whole, are amply supplied with furniture, apparatus, and other requisites, so 
that sufl&cient facilities for successful work have been provided. 

In many schools commendable efforts have been made to improve the school grounds. Still the 
work of tree-planting remains unsatisfactory in several instances. It is difficult to understand why this 
should be so, as the trees are supplied free of cost, and there is no reasonable excuse for the neglect. 'With 
a few exceptions the organisation still continues to improve. Suitable time-tables and programmes are 
more frequently met with than in former years. The school premises have generally a pleasing and well- 
kept ap|}earance. Still there are some teachers, fortunately a minority, who appear too careless or too 
lazy to keep the schools committed to their care in good working order. This is, I believe, the principal 
cause of defective organisation. The industrious teacher dislikes to waste time, and, therefore, always 
works with a plan. If some of these easy-going, shiftless teuchers were suddenly transferred from their 
own badly-organised schools and unkempt premises to a well-organised school, the contrast would, I 
think, give a rude shock to their self-esteem. 

It is pleasing to report that a steady and decided improvement is noticeable in the general work of 
the schools. This improvement is not shown by j^ercentages alone — percentages may sometimes be 
misleading if the attendant conditions are not known — but also bv the higher quality of the work, the 
wider scope of the teaching, the keener interest evinced botli oy teiichers and pupils, and by the 
organisation, di8ci]>Iine, and tone of the schools. 
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The following 26 schools show an increase of five per cent, or over, compared with their general 
percentage of the previous year : — 

Balingup Hoffman Mill 

Bajswater Jarrahdale 

Bindoon, North Jarrahdale, No. 2 Mill 

Bindoon, South Lion Mill 

Bridgetown Midland Junction 

Bunbury Mundaring 

Busselton Mount Magnet 

Canning Mills Nannine 

Capel Pinjarra 

Day Dawn Quindalup 

Dingup Swan, Middle 

Guildford Thomson's Brook 

Gullewa Westbrook. 

Donnybrook and Picton schools were examined under the rule applving to schools exempt from 
individual examination for the purpose of classifying the pupils, consequently the percentages gained in 
these schools have not been tabulated. 

Examination books have now been supplied to t^l schools. These books should render the work 
of the teachers, in this respect, much easier and more uniform. It is to be hoped that it will be possible, 
in the near future, to extend freedom of classification, subject to criticism, to all schools. 

The " Good " bonus was awarded to the following schools : — 

Guildford ... Swan District 

Midland Junction ... Do. do. 

Bayswater ... ... ... ... ... ... Do. do. 

Smith's Mill Do. do. 

Bindoon, North, Half-time Gingin District 

Bindoon, South do. ... ... ... Do. do. 

Cluttering, Upper do. . . ... ... Do. do. 

Chittering, Lower do. ... ... .. Do. do. 

Ging^n Brook do. ... . . Do. do. 

Mc^re River do. . . ... ... Do. do. 

Jarrahdale 

Serpentine 

Armadale ... 
Kelmscott ... 
Drakesbrook 
Balingup 
• Dwalginup ... 
Bunbury 
Boyanup 

Mornington Mill ... 
Picton 
Thomson's Brook ... 

Uduc 

Day Dawn ... 

Reading is generally satisfactory, so far as fluency and correctness go. In some schools rapidity 
and correctness seem to be the only points considered worth striving after, the subject matter receiving very 
little attention ; and, as a consequence, intelligent reading can scarcely be expected. Unfortunately, it is 
not always possible in small country schools, where there is only one teacher for many classes, to devote 
the time necessary for suflBcient practice in reading aloud. 

It would be an advantage to bear in mind that one of the principal objects in teaching reading is 
to develop a capacity for understanding an ordinary book or newspaper. It will be found a good plan to 
get the children to expr^^ss, in their own words, the general meaning of the passage which they have read. 
This will often be a better test of the intelligence of a class than their ability to supply a synonym for some 
given word. 

Writing, which was formerly given a ** pass " in connection with sjwlling, is now marked as a 
separate subject. This has, doubtless, given a fresh impetus to the systematic teaching of writing, and 
the results show a steady, and in some schools, a very marked improvement, especially where the blackboard 
is largely employed. The upright style is generally adopted. The principal defect in this style of 
writing is the tendency it develops towards a backward slope. This defect, however, can be easily 
guarded against by proper attention to the position of the l)ody and arm when writing. The junior 
classes, as a rule, show better results in this subject than the senior ; this may be explained by the fact 
that many subjects are thoaght more important, and crowd out the writing lesson in the upper division. 
In many schools the transcription and dictation books are very good, while in some others the reverse of 
this is the case. 

Spelling improves more slowly than any other subject. When a child attempts to spell a word it 
reproduces the picture of the word which the mind has received chiefly through the medium of the eye, 
and correct or faulty spelling will depend largely on the accuracy or inaccuracy of the mind-picture. 
Therefore, in teaching spelling, the object should be to train the eye to observe correctly the forms of 
words. Oral repetition, which may be a merely mechanical exercise, is of very little use. Transcription 
and word-building in the lower classes, and derivation in the higher classes, will be found invaluable aids 
in teaching this important subject. 



Jarrahdale District 

Do. do. 

Do. do. 

Do. do. 

Murray District 
Black woo<l District 

Do. do 

Wellington District 

Do. do. 

Do. do. 

Do. do. 

Do. do. 

Do. do. 

Murchison District. 
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Arithmetic has made rapid strides during the year under review. Many teachers deserve special 
praise for the efforts they have made to harmonise their instruction with the calculations which occur in 
ordinary life, to procure and utilise concrete illustrations, and generally to adopt more common-sense 
methods in teaching this subject. Instances have, however, occurred where teachers seem disposed to 
adhere to formal methods, and result is generally disastrous when the children are set to solve a simple 
problem requiring very little manipulation, but m which the application of common sense is indispensable. 
A common error is the tendency to mistake questions based on concrete examples for concrete teaching. 
The neatness and arrangement in written arithmetic still leaves much to be desired. 

Considerable improvement has been effected in the working of simple problems mentally, and in 
the use of mental arithmetic as an introduction to slate or paper work. 

Drawing is now examined and marked as an individual subject. The new syllabus was practically 
introduced for the first time in the majority of the schools. Considering the difficulties inseparable from 
the introduction ol a subject of which many of the teachers know little or nothing, the progress made 
gives promise of good results in the future. Freeliand drawing on boards was the most satisfactory part 
of the programme. Elementary design has been introduced in a few schools. Memory drawing, wnich 
has a high educational value in the cultivation of the powers of observation, has not received the attention 
which its importance deserves. Many teachers seem to find great difficulty in tea<:hing model-drawing. 
The drawing of a square, etc., in any position should be mastered before attempting model-drawing. 
Practice in drawing familiar objects should have a good effect in making this branch of the subject easier. 
Scale and geometrical drawing have been commenced in several schools. One school (Guildford) deserves 
special mention for proficiency in geometrical drawing. 

Brushwork was taken up by most schools too late in the year to judge the proficiency of the pupils 
in this direction. 

During the early part of the year Miss Firks, head mistress of Perth Infants' School, gave lessons 
and lectures on drawing, brushwork, and Kindergarten at the following centres : — Bunbury, Busselton, 
Bridgetown, Jarrahdale, and Gingin. The teachers from the eutlying districts had permission to close 
their schools for two or three days to attend at these centres. Although the time at Miss Firks's 
disposal was so short, still the good results of these lessons were very apparent at the annual examinations 
of the schools. The teachers genemlly expressed the wish that urrangemeuts could be made lor a further 
course of lessons on drawing and brushwork. 

Geography has been well taught by a few teachers. In many schcwls, however, the teachers seemed 
to think that as geography had been made a class subject, it occupied a less important place in the 
programme than in former years, and could be taught in a desultory and haphazard mauuer. It is often 
disappointing to find that children in the higher standards have forgotten the work of previous years. 
Geography may be made interesting and instructive if methodically taught. Pictures, diagrams, and 
selections from books of travel could be utilised in the upper classes, and some attention should be given 
to places brought into prominence by current events. Oral lessons, with frequent reference to an outline 
map or plan, should taJce an important place when teaching this subject. The option given to small 
schools of a systematic grouping of the classes for the geography lesson and of thus saving time, is not, 
as yet, largely availed of by the teachers. 

In one or two instances the "Good" bonus was withheld, and in others imperilled owing to the 
indifferent results obtained in Geography and English. 

English varies very much in different schools. Grammar remains much the same as in the previous 
year. Analysis is, as a rule, more intelligently handled. Composition, which is, perhaps, the truest test 
of the method in which English has been taught, improves slowly. Too much time is, I think, spent by 
the senior classes in the reproduction of stories, and too little in letter-writing and original composition 
on subjects which interest the children. The blackboard should be more fi-eely used for the correction of 
errors, and regular lessons on syntax should be given. Oral composition is not satisfactory in the junior 
classes. The children should have more practice in describing occurrences in their daily lives, and in 
expressing in words mental observations which they have made on familiar objects in nature. A scarcity 
of ideas, a very limited imagination, and inability to grapple with a complex sentence, are common 
failings m the written composition. Improvement continues in the quality of the poetry selected for 
repetition, except perhaps in the junior classes. In the upper classes the girls recite better than the 
boys. The explanations of the passages selected have received fair attention. 

Object lessons are given in all schools. Occasionally the information is evolved step by step from 
the pupils themselves, but more frequently the old out-of-date method prevails of telling the children all 
that is known of the object, and trusting to their memories to recall it at some future time. 

History has been more systematically taught, and with better results than in any former year. In 
dealing with history in the earlier stages, it would be well to teach the leading events from a broad 
standpoint, and to avoid petty details. Patriotism should be inculcated — not patriotism for Western 
Australia alone, but patriotism for the Empire of which we form part. 

Manual work, principally clay -modelling, has been taken up in a larger number of schools, and 
satisfactory progress has, under the circumstances, been made. It is regrettable that carpentry has not 
received some attention in the larger schools. 

Several complaints of the undue harshness of teachers were made during the year, but onlv one 
serious complaint regarding the conduct of a teacher was received. 

I must speak highly of the industry and earnestness which the teachers, as a body, have shown 
in their endeavours to improve the efficiency and tone of the schools placed under their charge, and to 
master the details of the new programme. 

J. H. McCOLLUM, 
Ist February, 1901. Inspector of Schools. 
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Report of Mr. R. H, Robertson, M.A., Inspector of SeJwols, 1900. 



There were 51 State Schools in operation in my districts during 1900. They were distributed as 
follows : — 

Eastern Goldfields 

Blackwood 

Greenough , 

Irwin 

Northamptoi 

Geraldton 

Earridale 

Hoeboume 

Gkiscoyne 

Broome 

Onslow 

Sharks Bay 



21 


schools 


6 




4 




4 




4 




3 




3 




2 




1 




1 




1 




1 




51 schools. 



All the schools in operation during the whole year have been fully examined, and have also been 
incidentally visited when opportunity offered. In addition to the State Schools, five Roman Catholic 
schools in the Geraldton, Greenough, and Northampton districts were examined, and four private 
schools were declared ** efficient," according to Sec. 16 of the Education Act. Besides the schools 
mentioned above, I inspected several schools in the Metropolitan District, and helped in the examination 
of the State Schools at Claremont, Cottesloe, Highgate, Newcastle Street, East Perth, Victoria Park, 
Leederville, Leederville West, Subiaco, and Woodville. I also assisted in the examination of the Perth 
Boys', the Perth Girls*, and the Perth Infants' Schools. 

New Schools. 

The following new schools were opened during the year : — Boulder Mines (22nd January), Woolgar 
(11th June), and Onslow (re-opened February 17th). 



Schools closed. 

The schools at Bardoc and Oakabella were closed during the year, and the school at Kintore did 
not re-open. 

Attendance. 

The enrolment and average attendance of the children in the schools in my districts are shown 
in the following table : — 



District. 



Enrolment. 



AveTacre 
attendance. 



Eastern Goldfields 

Qeraldton 

Irwin 

Northampton 

Greenough 

Karridale 

Blackwood 

Nor'- West 



Total 



3.286 


2,366 


361 


301 


170 


144 


76 


58 


112 


75 


110 


108 


251 


194 


175 


141 



4,541 



3,377 



N.B.— This table does not include 231 children who were present on the day of examination in the Boman Catholic Schools. 

From the above table it may be seen that the average attendance was 74 per cent., which is a slight 
improvement on last year. 

Although the average attendance on the Eastern goldfields has risen from 63 per cent, in 1899 to 
71 per cent, in 1900, it is still below that of the rest of my districts, which is as high as 81 per cent. 

The number of children attending the schools on the Eastern goldfields has increased from 2,518 
in 1899 to 3,286 in 1900, or an increase of 30 j»er cent, for the year. 
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Results. 

TV ft^llowini:: *K*hix>l8 were exempted from individual examiuation : — Bonnieva'e, Boulder, Bulong, 
itud MfsnzJeR, and tb^T all did well. Of the other schools examined iudividuallv, 16 showed an increase m 
Tbf x?Hneral ]>eroeijta4yes. The i^esults are j^iven below : — 



School 



£w(bRs Goldfields 

Irvin 

Greenou^b 
Geraldton 

Northampton ... 

Karridale 



Coolgardie Infants' 
Kalgoorlie 
Bomder Infants' ... 
Paddington 
Southern Cross ... 

Mingenew 

Strawljerry 

Dongara 

South Greenough 

Geraldton 

Mullewa 

Nabawah 

NarraTarra 

Karridale 

Boranup 

Hamelin ... 



Percentage 
1899. 


Percentage 
1900. 


65 
56 
36 
61 
53 


74 
68 
65 
64 
63 


48 
56 
46 


70 
61 
66 


60 


67 


68 
62 


73 
72 


56 
46 


60 
53 


40 
43 
60 


86 
73 
81 



In the majority of the schools a greater general efficiency has beeo maintained, and in the schools 
which have been exempted from individual examination the teachers have had little or no difficulty in 
adapting themselves to the new system. More responsibility has been laid on the teachers, as they have 
now to consider more directly the welfare of the children as the end of education. They can now make 
more free use of classification of scholars, and, consequently, more rapid promotions take place. 

No " excellent" bonus was granted during the year, but a " Good" bonus was obtained by the 
following schools; — Bonnievale, Boulder, Bulong, Burbanks, Coolgardie Infants', Geraldton, Menzies, 
Hamelin, and Karridale. 

Oroakisation. 

The school records have, as a rule, been carefully kept, and the discipline has been satisfactory. 
Few cases of excessive punishment have come under my notice, and the tone of the schools generally has 
been pleasing. More attention has been paid to the ornamentation of the school premises, and, although 
on the goldfields it is almost impossible to form gardens or beautify the play grounds, an attempt has 
been made in some schools to plant trees. Whether they will grow or not remains to be seen. 



The teachers continue to work satisfactorily, 
and have won the confidence of the people. 



Many of them take a deep interest in their work. 



Reading. 

The reading in the schools still continues to be satisfactory. Some teachers, however, do not give 
sufficient time to the three essential parts of a reading lesson — pattern reading by the teacher, individual 
reading by the scholars, and conversational questioning on the meaning of the passages read. The 
mechanical part of the reading is, as a rule, well executed, but the treatment of the subject matter is too 
often unprofitable. 

Arithmetic. 

Arithmetic still continues to be very variable. In some schools it has been good ; in others bad. 
A tendency exists to simply let the children practise the sums they can easily do ; consequently little 
mental effort is required from them. The classes should l>e taught something at each lesson, when, no 
doubt, better results would be obtained. Where the standards are many and the staff small, this is a 
difficult matter, but much might be done if each standard was taught regularly and in turn. 

Writing. 

Writing has very materially improved during the year, and in many schools it is now very 
creditable. It has not been looked upon as an employment in which a class may be left to itself, nor as 
a means of keeping a class quiet. The blacklxmrd has been freely used, and the style taught has been 
uniform throughout the schools. The teachers have been instructed to point out and correct, as far as 
possible, the mistakes at the time of their being made, instead of marking the copy-books out of school. 



Geography. 

Geofj^raphv has been fairly well taught, but many of the teachers seem either incapable of intelli- 
gently teaciiing tlie curriculum to Standards I. and II., or else are omitting to do so. 
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Spbllino. 

Spelling has been taught, and not merely practised, and tke continual iteration of long lists of 
words has been discontinued. Consequently the results in this subject have shown improvement. 

Deawino. 

The teachers have adapted themselves with creditable zeal to the new drawing syllabus, and the 
results already obtained have been most encouraging. Although " the intention of the syUabus is first of 
all to give the children great freedom in drawing throughout the whole syllabus, the necessity of beginning 
design and original work is never lost sight of.'' Teachers, as a rule, have not made a point of fostering 
original design. Originality of thought and inventiveness are scarce in this age, because until lately the 
whole modem educational system tended towards the suppression of the exercise of the imaginative 
faculty. The free flight oi thought has been made impossible by the vast quantities of facts with which 
it has been found advisable to fill the child's brain. Libiuries and b<H>ks of reference have made personal 
and abstract investigation unnecessary. Knowledge has been made too easy, and time is too precious for 
the birth of entirely new ideas. Impressions pass us with such rapidity that they are forgotten, not only 
before they have borne fruit, but even before they have taken root. Children at school have plenty of 
leisure to roam about, to observe, to reflect, and to invent. A few blades of grass, the stem of a tree, a 
piece of rock met in their walks and copied, may lay the foundation of originality and design. The 
teachers of the goldfields derived great benefit from the lectures delivered by Miss Firks on the new 
syllabus, and, as a result, the drawing and brush work have considerably improved. 

Enolish. 

The analysis of sentences and composition have received greater attention than formerly, but the 
latter subject is still weak, especially in the upper standards. The teacher should be careful not to expect 
too much from a beginner. If a general assertion be supported by two or three sentences, the exereise 
should be considered suflBciently long. It is injudicious to discourage the leiirners. Some are very slow 
of perception, and have but little natural power of invention, and this is no doubt one cause why young 
people are generally so reluctant to study composition. Every means should l>e adopted which may give 
the beginner confidence in his own powers, and the greatest care should be taken that his early exereises 
be not beyond his strength. Practice in writing will assist in showing them that the power of composing 
is not, as some imagine, a precious gift bestowed upon some few favoured mortals, but one which anyone of 
common sense and ordinary understanding may acquire by steady and careful attention. In essay writing 
in Standard VII. it should be particularly insisted on that none of its parts be wanting ; in other words, 
that there should be in all cases an introduction, or opinion, arguments in support of the opinion, and a 
conclusion. The beginner must be made to understand that in everv piece of writing there should be the 
same proportion of parts as in any other piece of art, and that the absence of any one will give an 
imperfect and distorted effect to his composition. Oral composition and answering in complete sentences 
^ve improved considerably. 

Manual Training. 

It is satisfactory to note the steady progress made in manual work, and the training of the hand 
and eye, while the improvement in the infants' schools, and in Kindergarten work generally, reflects credit 
on the teachers. There is no reason to doubt but that the results for the ensuing year will be quite as 
creditable, if not better, than those obtained last year. 

R. HOPE ROBERTSON. 
February, 1901. 
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Report of Mr. Robert Gamble, Inspector of Schools ^ 1900. 



I have the honour to submit the following Report upon the schools and work in the Eastern and 
Southern Districts for the year 1900 : — 

Sixty-six schools were in operation during the year, as a.fainst forty-nine in the previous year. 
This increase in the number of Schools in my district was caused by the transference of the following 
Schools from the Chief Inspector's district to my own : — Coogee, Bibra Lake, Jandakot, Rockingham, 
Hope Valley, Rockingham Beach, Mogumber, Marbro, Koojan, Moora, Dandarragan, Norseman, Princess 
Royal Mine, and Esperance. 

The following new schools were opened during the year:— Carrolup, Princess Royal, Balladong, 
Jumps rding. 

Fifty-four schools were visited for inspection. Distance and lack of time, owing to the increased 
work, prevented me from inspecting the other schools under my charge. 

In fifty-one schools the children were subjected to the usual individual examination. Three schools, 
not long enough in operation, were examined for classification only ; three new schools were not visited ; 
and, for the first time, the nine following schooU were examined under the exempted system : — 
Albany Infants', York Infants*, Northam, Newcastle, Meckering, Coondle, Koojan, Rockingham, and Hope 
Valley. Fifty-four schools, therefore, received two visits, nine schools one visit, and three were opened 
too late in the year for any visits to be paid either for inspection or examination. 

In the schools in which the children were examined individually, the general percentages gained in 
the twenty-four schools exceeded that gained in the previous year ; while in eleven schools the general 
percentages gained showed a decrease upon the previous year's records. 

The following Roman Catholic schools in my district were declared efficient during the year : — 

Sisters of St. Joseph, Girls' and Infants', Albany. 
Sisters of Mercy, Mixed and Infants', York and Newcastle. 
Sisters of St. Joseph, Mixed and Infants', Northam. 
Christian Brothers' School, Albany. 

Four private schools were also visited, for the purpose of declaring them efficient or otherwise.* 
The three following schools I deemed to be efficient according to the Act : — 

Mrs. Arrow's Private School, Perth Road, Albany. 
Miss Bond's Private School, York Street, Albany. 
Miss Faulkner's Private School, York Street, Albany. 

Two evening schools were both inspected and examined, viz., Albany and Newcastle. 

I assisted the Chief Inspector for four weeks, during October and part of November, in the 
examination of the following schtwls in the Metropolitan District : — Perth Boys', Girls', and Infants', East 
Perth, Claremont, West Ii<vdervillo, Subiaco, Victoria Park, Highgate Hill, Ijeederville, Cottesloe, 
and Wooilville. 

I conducted the Pupil Teachers' Examinations at the Albany centre, and assisted with the 
Teachers' Examinations in Perth during December. 

S<;hool8 under the District Boards : — 

Northam ... ... ... ... ... 14 

Plantagenet ... ... ... ... ... 8 

Toodvav ... ... ... ... ... 7 

York *... ... ... ... ... ... 6 

Katanning ... ... ... ... ... 4 

Mourambine ... .. ... ... 3 

Wagin ... ... ... ... ... ... 3 

Williams ... ... ... ... ... 2 

Narrogin ... ... ... ... 2 

Kojonup ... ... ... ... 1 

Broomehill ... ... ... ... ... 1 

Beverley ... ... ... ... ... 1 

Fremantle ... ... ... ... ... 6 

Melbourne ... ... .. ... ... 5 

Norseman ... ... .. ... ... 2 

Esperance ... ... .. ... ... 1 

^Q schools 
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Attendance. 



Tbe number of ehiltlrcn enrolled was 3,051; the average attA;ndauco was 2,413, and the uunilier 
present on the day of examination was 2.371. The children were distributed as follow : — 



District* 



I Present on Daj 
OnBoU. I _ of 

Ation. 



Average 
Attendanoe. 



Northam ... 

Plantagenet 

Toodyay ... 

York 

Kftt-ft-nning 

Mourambine 

Wagin ... 

WlUiams... 

Narrogin... 

KojonuD ... 

Broomenill 

Beverley ... 

Fremaatle 

Melbourne 

Norseman 

Esperance 



604 

811 

232 

831 

128 

02 

138 

48 

78 

53 

23 

95 

100 

106 

133 



8,051 



432 

662 

179 

2C5 

95 

70 

99 

86 

67 

16 

19 

75 

90 

84 

111 

71 



461 

655 

184 

269 

94 

69 

95 

36 

64 

39 

16 

78 

78 

92 

105 

78 



2,371 



2,413 



The 
The 



Excellent" l)onus was granted to one school, viz., Albany Infants'. 
Good" bonus was gained by the following 18 schools : — 

Northam King River 



Newcastle 


Marbro 


Beverley 


Koogan 


Mt. Barker 


Rr»ckingham 


Wagin 


Hope Valley 


Tipperary 


York Infants' 


Meckering 


•Momberkine 


Pingellv 


•Cranbrook 


Coondle 


•Jumperding 



Schools where the work has been of a satisfactory and creditable character have, this year for the 
first time, been classified as exempted from the individual examination of each child by the Inspector. 
This step has proved to be both a wise and a judicious one, and I hope to have more schools on this list 
yearly, until all can be classified as exempted. Suitable books have been prepared and issued to all 
schools, to enable teachers to carry «ut officially their quarterly examinations, and to show at a glance the 
progress or otherwise of a scholar throughout the year. 

Records have in most cases been more accurately and neatly kept ; portfolios more systematically 
arranged; time tables have improved in compilation, and have apparently been more carefully 
followed. 

Reading. 

This subject of necessity stands first in importance in secular subjects, for the child who can read 
with facility is in possession of the key of knowledge. 

For this reason, therefore, teachers should endeavour by every means available to make this subject 
an interesting and pleasant one to their children, so that the love of reading may be planted firmly within 
their natures, and they may th-^reby be led to read and study books for their own advancement in 
knowledge and understcuiding. One of the chief aims that a teacher should keep in view is that of 
making each child able to grasp the meaning of what he reads, and thereby acquire knowledge from 
books by exercising his own intelligence. 

This is not sufficiently remembered by some teachers, and sometimes children read with fair 
fluency and expression, but when questioned u|)on the subject matter and difficult words or phrases, give 
anything but intelligent answers. 

A fault which is still too common, but is being gradually overcome in some schools, is that of 
indistinct articulation. Children are habitually allowed to read in such low tones that their reading 
at times is almost inaudible. In other schools the children throughout read and spt^ak out in a 
commendable manner. 

More teachers are adopting the phonic system as a basis for the teaching of this subject, and with 
satisfactory results. Individual teachers have expressed surprise at the mpidity with which children 
learn under this svstem, when systematically carried out in conjunction with the look and say method, 
and combined witli word-building with loose letters. 

The reading and other children's books published by the principal publishing firms in England 
are full of interesting reading matter, and profuse in suitable and artistic illustrations. 

* Th« IWM-iTifii ■ in these schoole had not been in oharge for nine months, and therefore, under BeKolation 70, conld not reoeire the bonus which 
good work recelTes ; but the department, to show its appreciation of their good work, classed these schools as " Good." 
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I notice with pleasure that more interest is being taken in the formation of school libraries. 
This will greatly tend to improve the reading and general intelligence of the children in the schools where 
they are formed. 

In the December number of the Practical Teacher, quite a number of very suitable library bookti 
for bo^s and girls are reviewed under the heading of " New Century Gift Books." Teachers wishing to 
get suitable library books could not do better than carefully read these reviews. 

W»iTiNa. 

This subject still varies very much in style and excellence in different schools, and will continue so 
to do, I think, until an universal style is adopted throughout the colony. The upright is recommended by 
the department, and only that style of copy book is kept in stock by it. If , as in the other 
subjects in the curriculum, the department stipulated the upright style, teachers would, I am sure, loyally 
adopt the style desired. 

The supporters of the vertical style of writing give various reasons for the universal adoption of 
this style, but the strongest claim in its favour is the hygienic one. Many teachers underrate the 
disciplinary values of writing, and forget that the exercise* of considerable mental power is required to 
become a good and rapid writer. Good writing should have the following characteristics, vis. : — (i.) 
Legibility; (2.) Symmetry, and hence beauty of stvle ; and (3.) Ease and rapidity of production. It is 
still too much the practice of some teachers to simply see that copy books are distributea, and the children 
working, without the giving of any preparatory explanation of errors likely to be made, and a systematic 
supervision of work, with the correction of errors as often as possible during the lesson. 

More care and attention generally has been paid to the work in the transcription and dictation 
books. The lessons of transcription and dictation shoidd follow each other in the dictation and 
transcription book, as they occur on the time table. Children should be taught to carefully date each 
exercise. A convenient place for the date, and where it can be readilv seen, is at the head of the page 
directly after the written word transcription or dictation. In some schools children in Standard I. made 
errors in spelling when transcribing from their reading books, were faulty in the formation of capitals, and 
careless in omitting the stops. 

Spelling and Dictation. 

I am of the opinion that more teachers than formerly are adopting better methods for the teaching 
of spelling, and are supervising and correcting the dictation exercises with greater care. 

Sufficient attention, however, is not yet generally given to word-building and word-grouping in the 
teaching of spelling. 

Daily exercises in the different standards should be arranged for in word-building, of which the 
following may serve as an example : — 

Forming words with a common ending to teach the powers of the consonants, as ay, bay, day, hay, 
jay, lay, may, nay, pay, ray, say, way, bray, dray, fray, gray, pray, stray. 

In word-grouping you require to bring together words of similar structure, so that the spelling of 
a whole class of words will be more easily remembered by thus associating them. For example, words 
with the same silent letter, as knee, knit, knot, knob, knock, knight. 

The blackboard must be greatly utilised in all lessons in word-building and word-grouping. 

In some schools too many errors in s)ielling were noticeable in the dictation exercises in the books, 
and words of common use were too often incorrectly spelled, both in the books and at the annual 
examination. 

Arithmetic. 

The manuals are not yet sufficiently studied and carefully enough followed by some teachers, aud 
hence the general failure of this subject in their schools. The work in them is so carefully graded, so 
minutely explained, and profuse in examples that the teacher is spared a great deal of labour and anxiety 
by their systematic and proper use. I noticed in not a few schools, at the inspection visit, that teachers 
were not using these valuable aids, and in some schools these books looked as if they had scarcely been 
used, while in others they were found stored away in an out-of-the-way corner of the press or cupboard. 

More teachers have been using the books specially containing the examples for the scholar's use* 
thereby saving themselves the extra labour and trouble of putting all examples upon the blackboard. 

Mental arithmetic and tables have improved in some schools, especially in the schools where 
they form an integral part of every lesson given, and where tables are set nightly for home lessons as a 
recapitulation of the tables involved during the day, or for the preparation of the next day's work. 

More attention had been paid generally to the setting out of the work of the problems by the 
children in step-wise succession, so that the reason for each step could be easily noticed. In some schools 
the work was not so crowded, either on slates or paper, and figures were better made. 

At the inspection visits I noticed that some teachers quite misunderstood the proper use of the 
result examination test papers sent out by the department. These are forwarded as samples of exami- 
nation questions to be set by the teachers in their own examinations during the last three months of their 
school year, when the whole curriculum has been taught. 

I found in some schools that these examination test papers were being used, and only about half 
the year gone. 

Children were, therefore, expected to do the final work of the year in something like six months. 
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The practice of working simple addition by countinj^ on the fingers in still much too prevalent iu 
Standard I., and shows tliat the lessons given in the first manual on the coni]>letion of the t«nt Iras uot 
been systematically taught. 

I have observed children in the ui)per standards working by the same method in loug tot sums. 

After all that has been written and said about proceeding from the concrete to the al)stract in this 
and other subjects, there are still some teachers who consider it too slow and cumbersome. 

In The Essentials of Teaching, a very helpful book, written by the Rev. C. S. Dawe, B.A., 
lecturer and trainer in the art of teaching at St. Mark's College, Chelsea, the following remarks are 
made ;— 

" From Concrete to Abstract.— To proceed from the concrete to the abstract is, as we know, a standing law in 
teaching, and, therefore, one that is applicable to the teaching of arithmetic. It follows that we should, at first, 

£ resent all numbers in concrete form, but gradually accustom the children to number in the abstract. This can best 
e done by speaking of numbers first of all, and for a long time, in reference to familiar objects close at hand ; secondly, 
by reference to familiar objects not present, as cows and horses j thirdly, by speaking of numbers apart from objects, 
as four and five." 

The schools exempted from iudividual examination maintained their standard in this subject. 
Twenty-seven schools where the scholars were individually examined advanced in percentage, and nine fell 
below last year's results, while the following schools made such an advance in the percentage gained this 
year as to call for special mention: — Cranbrook, Mt. Barker, Moojebing, Tipperary, Quellington, 
Bejoording, Marbro, Jennapullen, Malabaine, Momberkine, Pingelly, and Marracoonda. 

Drawing. 

This now takes a prominent place in the subjects taught in our schools, and the new system of 
free-arm drawing has been enthusiastically taken up by the majority of the teachers. 

When it is considered that many teachers have had little instruction themselves in this subject, 
which comprises free-arm drawing, brush work, and drawing with instruments, satisfaction generally 
can be expressed at the work accomplished so far. 

The judicious principle adopted by the department of spreading the course over three years, and of 
not expecting the full curriculum until 1902, has had a beneficial effect, and given teachers time to prepare 
gradually for the goal to be gained. Undoubtedly, the system is popular with the children, and also with 
the majority of the teachers. 

The many books which have been lately published on this subject, especially brushwork, are 
valuable aids in the teaching of drawing, and the articles appearing in our Edvcation Circular from 
time to time have contained most helpful hints and advice to teachers. 

The visit of Miss Firks to parts of my district last year, to assist teachers in this subject, had a 
beneficial effect. I was disappointed, and so were the teachers, that she could not visit Albany and 
Wagin as centres for the same purpose this year. 

Gboobapht. 

Improved methods are being adopted by some teachers in this subject, and more objective teaching 
is actually done in the lower standards in some of the schools. Better and more accurate plans of the 
schools, grounds, and districts have been prepared by some teachers, and the children taught by these 
teachers understood that part of their work more thoroughly than formerly. The two following books 
will greatly assist teachers in teaching this subject in the infant classes and Standards I. and II. : — 
Newman's Sand Modelling: Geography, through Object Lessons, by Miss Tarbuck, L.L.A., and H. 
Major, Esq., B.A., B.Sc, ; Object Lessons in (Geography for Standards L, II,, and III., by T. F. G. 
Dexter, Esq., B.A., B.Sc., and A. H. Gariick, Esq., B.A. 

They are specially written for English schools, but there is very much suitable information and 
up-to-date methods for teaching this subject, which makes them valuable books for teachers working 
under this department. Some teachers, in teaching the upper standards, still seem to think that the 
geography of a country has been taught when the children can supply the inspector with hsts of names of 
rivers, mountains, capes, towns, etc. 

English. 

This is a very comprehensive subject, embracing as it does, grammar, oral and written composition, 
and recitation. 

Generally grammar is best taught, and recitation in some schools is very commendable. The 
pieces chosen were suitable, and the recitation was given with proper enunciation and expression, and in 
the lower standards accompanied with appropriate actions. In other schools the contrast was very great, 
for the pieces chosen were not always suitable, the recitation was dull, languid, and monotonous, and 
the subject matter poorly understood. 

In oral composition children are improving in answering in complete sentences, but little progress 
appears to have been made in the more difficult part of this subject in which children are required 
to describe common and other objects, familiar pictures, etc., and to express their ideas fully in good and 
suitable English. 

Written composition still requires much attention in the majority of schools, and is only good in 
individual ones. 
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HiRTOBY. 



'Pile iutroductiou of the St. Geoi^ history books into some of tlie larger schools in Standards III. 
and lY., in place of the Kings and Queens and Stories of England, has caused fresh interest to be taken 
in tbis subject in these standards, and I anticipate better results in these standards in the near future. 
The upper standards appear to have maintained al)out the same standard as previouslj. 

Drill. 

This has improved in some schools, especially the marching where pianos and bands have been 
introduced. In individual schools the squad drill of the bojs and pole drill of the girls were very good, 
and showed careful training. 

Singing. 

Still principally taught by ear, and in very few schools b^ note. I notice that the best results are 
obtained, and the sweetest and most agreeable singing prevails, in the schools where the tonic sol-fa system 
is carefully taught. 

Object Lessons. 

I wrote somewhat fully upon this subject in my last year's report, and noticed with pleasure that 
better efforts had been made by some of the teachers to give more varied lessons, and on much more 
satisfactory lines. 

EiNDBBOABTBN. 

This subject is being more systematically taught in many of the schools in my district, and there 
are very few schools now that do not attempt something of this work. The change of occupation which 
this affords the little ones is very valuable. The work done at the Albany Infants' School was very 
satisfactory, as was also that done, as far as time and material available permitted, at the Wagin School. 

Manual Wobk, Decobations, etc. 
Clay -modelling is most popular, and some good work has been done in several schools. 

The Newcastle school boys are becoming more proficient in carpentry, and agronomy is still pursued 
with satisfactory results at Meckering. 

The majority of the teachers are taking special pains to decorate their school walls with suitable 
pictures, etc. Trees are planted and school gardens flourish. The Momberkine school possessed the 
neatest grounds and gardens in my district, and reflect the greatest credit upon teacher and scholars. 

Pianos have been purchased out of school concert money at Northam, Albany Mixed and Infants'. 
The Northam band maintains its popularity, and satisfactory progress is being made with a band at 
Albany Mixed School. 

The decorations in the Albany Infants' School are in very good taste, and some of the pictures are 
valuable engravings, suitably framed and hung. These, as well as the piano, have principally been 
purchased out of the school concert funds. 

The Savings Bank at Wagin has become very popular. It was opened during September, 1899, and 
jB40 128. 7d. had been deposited by November 30th of this year. Five pounds only had been withdrawn, 
leaving the very creditable balance of £S5 12s. 7d. 

The money is received only on Monday mornings before school commences, and therefore little 
extra labour is given the teacher. The children are educated to become thrifty and frugal at the most 
impressionable time of their lives. 

Discipline and Tone. 
In the majority of schools these continue to be very satisfactory. 

Teachebs' Associations. 

The one formed at Wagin has been of great benefit to the surrounding teachers, and, like the ones 
at Northam and Albany, has greatly assisted untrained teachers by the giving of model lessons by their 
more fortunate co-workers. 

The year has been one of steady progress, and the majority of the teachers and pupils have worked 
zealously. 

ROBT. GAMBLE, 
1st February, 1901. Inspector of Schools. 
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Report of Miss J. A JSiishety Examiner of J^eedlework. 



I regret that this subject has shown decidedlj inferior results for the past year compared with the 
preceding one. In 1899 our average was ^7 per cent., this year it has fallen to 61*5 per cent., while the 
infants* work only reaches 60 per cent. Out of 157 schools examined (of which five are denominational) 
only ten gained the excellent mark. Twenty-three are marked very good, 24 good, 35 fair, 25 weak, and 
36 are Imd. In 61 schools throughout the colony the teaching of needlework is defective. Method has 
improved during the past years ; the failures in most cases were due to l)ad sewing. Much of the work 
was spoiled by careless and untidy finishing, aud this in our largest schools, where model sewing should 
be obtained. Nearly every large school in the colony shows inferior results when compared with the 
preceding year. Out of the schools marked excellent, as having gained over 85 per cent., only one 
(Cottesloe) is a large one« The work shown by the infant schools is poor, in most ; hemming has 
degenerated into an upright stitch resembling over-sewing, while in the upper standards buttonholes, 
print patching, and darning are very weak. Enough time is evidentlv not given to this subject; 
practice is above all things essential to good sewing, and to make the scholars fairly skilful not less than 
three hours per week is needed. Hitherto the colony has stood well with regard to this subject, and it 
is to be hoped that teachers will make a determined effort during the year to recover lost ground. 
Specimens of sewing have been sent to all schools which made an average of less than 50 per cent. 
These spectimens have been gathered from various schools, and are not intended as perfect copies ; but 
they show what can be done in school. It is hoped that during the present year all schools marked 
'* weak " may be able to have specimens. It is pleasing to notice that most of the denominational 
schools maintain their good averages. 



The following is a list of the schools which are classed excellent 


:— 




Mt. Malcolm ... 




.. 100 per cent. 


Harvey 




..100 „ 


Jarrahdale Mill, No 


. 6 .'..' 


.. 100 




Karridale 




96 




Cottesloe 




90 




Parkerville ... 




90 




Momington Mill 




87 




Canning Mills 




91 




Marracoonda ... 




86 






Denominational Schools. 




Perth Protestant Orphanage 


93 per cent. 


Swan H.C. Mission 




.. 84 „ 


Snbiaco Industrial 




... 80 „ 


St. Joseph's R.C. 




78 


M 



5th February, 1901. 



JANE ANNE NISBET. 
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Report by W. K Wray, Chief Compulsory Officer. 



The Inspector Oeneral, 

I have the honour to submit my amiiud Report ou GompulBion for the year 1900. 

I am pleased to report that not only have we succeeded in maintaining the good result obtained 
for the previous year, but have excelled this, the percentage of average attendance being 81, as against 79 
for the previous yeiir. This is the highest percentage of attendance gained throughout the States of 
Australia. 

The average attendance during each quarter of the year was as follows : — 

First quarter 80 Third quarter 82 

Second quarter ... 80 Fourth quarter 82 

This shows that a remarkably consistent rate was maintained during the year. 

The total number of children enrolled on the closing school day of the year was 18,557, as against 
16,053 on the corresponding day of the previous year ; an increase of 2,504. 

During the year the Compulsory Clauses of the amended Public Education Act, 1899,63 Vict., 
No. 3, were brought into operation. These have been found to work exceedingly well, and are a decided 
improvement on those previously in force. The high percentage of attendance obtained for the year may 
be ascribed as greatly due to the better system of enforcing a regular attendance under the provisions of 
this Act, and also to the services of the police having been obtained as officers to assist in carrying out 
these provisions. By a notice appearing in the Government Quzette of June 15th, 1900, all 
non-commissioned officers and members of the police force, excepting within the police districts of Perth, 
Fremantle, Coolgardie, Kalgoorlie, and Boulder, were appointed to act as officers to enforce the provisions 
of the Act. Tliis has been of great assistance to the department, and in most cases the officers have 
rendered a loyal assistance in carrying out this duty. 

I have before urged the necessity for the establishment of a Truant School, and the experiences of 
each successive year show the necessity for this. We have an Act providing for the establishment of 
Industrial and Reformatory Schools. To the former, children coming within the definition of neglected 
children may be committed. This includes incorrigible truants from school who are beyond parental 
control. A number of children have been committed under this charge and sent to the Industrial School 
at Subiaco. This establishment is not under the control or supervision of the Education Department, and 
is not at all suitable for the class of children referred to. A more unsuitable site for an Industrial School 
could scarcely have been chosen, and both boys and girls are here located. 

Under Sec. 12 of the Act, which empowers the Minister to grant, at his discretion, exemption from 
school attendance of children between the ages of 12 and 14, on the specific grounds of sickness or 
poverty of the parents, 90 applications were received. Of these, after due inquiry, 59 were granted. 

During the year 266 summonses were issued against parents, with the following results : — Fined 
186; cautioned, 55; withdrawn, 2; committed to Industrial School, 21. 

Compulsion is now enforced in all school districts throughout the State. 

W. E. WRAY. 
28th February, 1901. 
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EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 



Report of the Hon. the Minister of Education. 



To Hi$ Excellency the Honourable Sir Arthur Lawley, K,G.M,0., Oovemor of the State of 
Western Australia and its Dependencies, etc. 

Sib, 

For the information of Parliament, I beg to submit to you my Report on the work of the Education 
Department during the year 1001. 

During the previous year there had been an extraordinary increase in the number of scholars. 
The same rate of growth has not been quite maintained, but it is very satisfactory to note that 1,991 
pupils were added to the rolls of the Government Schools, which now show a total of 20,548 scholars, 
with an average attendance of 16,423. Until the last quarter of the year it appeared as if the increase 
would be still greater, but during these three months the losses almost counterbalanced the gains. This 
diminution of increase in the last quarter is doubtless partially due to the number of families who left the 
West for the Eastern States during that period. 

To provide accommodation, it has been necessary to open new schoob and to add to existing ones. 
The Department now provides 20,93G school places, in addition to 2.066 in hired or temporary premises. 
The Government had to face considerable financial difficulties during the year ; but, in spite of these, 
nearly J^0,000 has been expended on school buildings by the Public Work a Department, and their 
adaptability for teaching purposes has been very carefully considered. They compare most favourably 
with those in other countries. 

At the end of 1900 there were 218 schools in operation. During 1901, 20 new schools were added, 
and five previously closed were re-opened. Nine, however, of the old schools were closed during the year, 
and one was not re-opened at all. In the 12 months, therefore, 242 distinct schools were at work, and 
233 remained open till the close of the year. 

The numbers in many of the schools have also increased, so that additions have had to be made. 
For example, there are now seven instead of only four schoob in Class I J ., with an average attendance of 
between 300 and 400. Though the small provisional schoob have increased less than any other class, 
there have been two schools opened under the special provisions which permit a grant to be given to 
settlers in sparsely-peopled districts. 

It is the small goldfields and country schools which cost so much to maintain in proportion to the 
number of their scholars. During 1901 the cost per head for the children of the whole State in 
€k)vemment Schools was £4> 98. on the average attendance, or £3 128. Id. on the enrolment. In the 
Provisional Schoob, however, the cost per head was £6 2s. 2d. on the average attendance, or 
j64 15s. lid. on the enrolment ; while the Ua)f-time and the Special Schools, in the North-West, cost 
nearly £7 12s. on the average attendance. The Government recognises, however, that in these isokted 
places education b often more necessary to the children than ebewhere. 

The low average salary of the teachers has been commented on in several reports of the Department. 
It IB most difficult to obtain teachers on the goldfields and other parts of the State where the cost of 
Hving b so high. The education of the young requires teachers of high character and cultivated minds. 
The training of the master himself must be long and thorough. His career must be made as prombing 
and attractive as possible. The State cannot afford to entrust the bringing up of its youth to any but the 
best men. It b gratifying to be able to report that the average salary has been increased for heads and 
assistants from Jei31 18s. 9d. in 1900, to Jei42 ISs. 3d. in 1901. This remuneration b, however, very 
low for those entrusted with one of the most important duties in the State. 

It has been difficult to obtain sufficient staff. The new Training College was not finished at the 
close of the year, and the Department has still had to draw its supply of teachers from the Eastern 
States, where the demand b now equalling the supply. There have been added to the staff 74 teachers 
of all gradea ; of whom, however, only half are adults. Parents are often ready to blame the Depart- 



ment if, by tlie resignation or removal of a teacher, a school is closed or understaffed, but there is no 
means of ensuring a constant fresh supply of teachers for such emergencies ; and, where they have to be 
obtaineil outside the State, delay must necessarily take place. 

In addition to the total of 625 regular teachers in the service, there are the teachers of Cookery 
and Manual Training. These subjects are of great practical value, but can only be introduced slowly. 
It has been impossible at present to fit up the rooms in Fremantle required to start these classes. 
Woodwork centres have, however, been opened during the year at Kalgoorlie and the Boulder. In these 
schools 204 boys have received instruction in the use of tools, while 466 from the metropolitan district 
have had the same privilege, and 134 have been instructed in metal work. Both in these and the cookery 
classes there has been a change of teachers, and consequently a short cessation of work. In the latter, 
229 girls in Perth have been through the course. 

The Curriculum of Elementary Instruction has undergone little change. Minor alterations are 
from time to time needed, but the main lines have been adhered to. 

The improvement in the work noted last yea»r has been well maintained, and the teachers have had 
the satisfaction of gaining the approval of experts outside the Department. Our schools have no longer 
need to fear comparison with those of other States and countries ; though of course, in so young a State as 
ours, there has not been time to work up large upper standards in advanced subjects. 

The decision of the Department to exempt schools as soon as possible from pass examinations by 
the Inspectors, and to allow the teachers themselves to arrange promotion, has been justified by the 
results. The Inspectors continue to thoroughly examine the work of a school, but the decision as to the 
suitability of each pnpil for higher work is left to the teachers, with their more intimate knowledge of the 
character and attainments of their scholars. The Inspectors can now give more time to assisting teachers 
to improve methods. All agree as to the advantages of the new system, and it is noted, for example, that 
oil the goldfields teachers are, in many cases, using their freedom to make more rapid promotion of the 
children who have come to school late in age, or after many breaks in their school life. The Chief 
Insj^ector urges headmasters generally to take more advantage of their liberty, and points out that the 
tendency should be to pass on all the intelligent chddren more quickly through the classes, and that the 
average age of pupils in each standard should be diminishing and not increasing. Another Inspector 
remarks that not only can children be pushed on who are only backward from want of previous schooling, 
but that others can often do a standard's work in less than a year, and that more rapid promotions tend 
to make the classes more even in attainment s, and greatly assist the work of the teacher. 

School organisation is reported to be generally improved. 

In Reading, the Inspectors note various difficulties. One points out that increased intelligence 
and expression will result from the abandonment of the old simultaneous sing-song. Another recommends 
free and unrestrained conversation for the teaching of pronunciation. A third praises silent reading, but 
adds a warning as to the growth of the Australian twang. He points out, moreover, that one of the main 
uses of reading aloud is that the teacher can, by its means, more easily test whether the children 
understand the author's thought. Special difficulties in the Infants' Classes are noted. Teachers are 
reminded that the phonic system must be taught by l^'^nnning with tvpe words, and not by trying to 
invent a new phonic alphabet to be learned by rote. 

In Writing it is hoped a greater improvement will be shown, now that a uniform system has been 
adopted. Lessons, however, must be given in this subject, and copies must be corrected with the pupil, 
instead of merely being set. 

In Arithmetic satisfactory progress has been made. Several Inspectors note a tendency to devote 
too much time to this subject. It is hopeless to attempt to give the children practice in specimens of all 
likely problems, so that when the work is tested they remember a similar sum. What is needed is the 
power to grasp principles, and work problems by intelligent imderstanding. It is also noted that 
approximate calculations are of the highest commercial value, and must not be neglected. 

In Geography a wider grasp of geographical facts is sometimes missed, and the old lists of names 
are still occasionally taught. It is again remarked, as last year', that many teachers are only slowly 
learning the value of plans, and local maps for the understanding of the wider world. Plans are too 
often merely mechanical copies of a teacher's drawing. In local geography observation, and, in the more 
general work, imagination and comparison are the bases of instruction. 

Drawing not only gives pleasure to the children, but, as it improves, is showing its great value as a 
means of training. One In8pect4)r notes that in some small bush schools the work is now superior to 
that which used to be found in the large city schools. 



«- In English more is being done to make the analysis of the meaning of sentences intelligent, but 
oral composition requires still more attention. 

Last year the important subject of Needlework was reported as being somewhat unsatisfactory. 
It is pleasing to note that this year a great improvement has been shown. 

The minor subjects have been brought into prominence, at any rate in the metropolitan district, 
during the visit of the Prince of Wales. It is difficult to teach a drill squad or a choir which is 
composed of small drafts from many schools; but these difficulties were successfully overcome, 
and the children's performance was most creditable to the State. The choir of 2,000 voices, by its 
singing of three- part songs es^^ecially, earned the eulogies of our Royal visitors, who agaiu and again 
expressed their satisfaction. 

History is said to be somewhat neglected. It is a subject which is especially useful in a democratic 
country. In its pages we see the growth of constitutional liberties, the difference botween governments 
in different parts of the world and in various stages of its development, the influence of character on the 
progress of nations, the need of great men and united effort, and finally the responsibilities of the 
Empire, which Federated Australia is now sharing. It should not be difficult to make history interesting 
to children, but it is too of t^n taught as a series of dry facts and dates. This is sometimes the fault of 
the text-books, but an earnest teacher can add the living touches which make the subject so valuable and 
quickening. 

Some years ago Parliament resolved that Agriculture should be taken in the Stats Schools. 
Children, however, are too young to learn so difficult a science. The Department can only hope to teach 
a few elementary facts, and, by developing their intelligence and their powers of obsei-vation, to enable 
them in riper years to extend their knowledge. Some useful gardening work is being done in various 
centres. Object lessons and elementary experiments in Chemistry are among the most valuable 
foundations for this subject. Unfortunately, the Inspectors still notice that object lessons are too rarely 
used to test observation, but tend to become a string of text-book facts poured out by the teacher. 

The percentage of average attendance to average enrolment was 81. This is not higher than in 
the previous year, but it would probably have been so but for a widespread epidemic of measles. 

In enforcing compulsion, the members of the police force have rendered most valuable assistance 
to the Department, and very sincere thanks are due to them. 

Last year it was pointed out that, owing to the climate and the migratory nature of the population 
on the goldfields, there was a greater tendency to irregularity in the attendance there. Improvement has 
been shown during this year, though the attendance is still far below that of the more settled portion of 
the State. 

There is gi-eat difficulty in dealing with incorrigible truants. The Industrial Schools Act needs 
considerable amendment, as various serious defects have been brought to light in it. 

The provisions of the Education Act for 1899 for the inspection of private schools have been more 
fuUy carried out. The Government can now feel satisfied that an immense majority of the children in 
the State are receiving efficient instruction. Among the Roman Catholic Schools, especially, much very 
good work is being done. Private school teachers in almost all cases welcome the help that an Inspector's 
visit brings. 

For the encouragement of higher education, the Government offers Bursaries, Exhibitions, and 
Scholarships. The winner of the first University Scholarship has passed successfully into Brasenose 
College, Oxford. 

The Technical School has made great strides under Mr. Purdie's direction, and the staff of expert 
teachers has been increased. It has been affiliated to the Adelaide University, so that the students can 
proceed to a degree in due course. 

The Evening Continuation Schools in Perth and Fremantle have continued to flourish, but in the 
country districts, though several have been opened, the support accorded to them has been small. This is 
discouraging, for education is not completed at 14 years of age, and all nations are recognising that the 
future of commerce and industry lies with the best trained. In Eiux>pe several countries have compulsory 
evening schools for those who have finished their day-school course. 

The Teachers' Associations have continued to gro^, and to do good work. They can do much io 
develop interest, and, by the sympathy and co-operation of all, to improve the methods of each individual. 

The central office staff has laboured steadily and ably. Though the work of tho Department 
increases, they have cheerfully and efficiently carried it out without any addition to their numbers. 



Mr. O. P. Stables, who for many years has heen associated with the Department as Secretary, has 
retired during the year. His pioneer work, under the many difficulties which face a young department* 
deserves the recognition of the community. 

The reports of the Inspectors and the various statistical returns will be found in the appendices, 
and will show the general progress made in all branches of the departmental work. In conclusion, I can 
only express the hope that the education of the State will continue to develop during the following year. 



Ct&il Jackson, 

Inspector General of Schools. 
5th March, 1902. 



F. ILLINGWORTH, 

Minister of Education. 



K^o. l.—8taiement of Educational Vote, 1900-1901, for Half-year ended 30th June, 190i. 



BalanoM forward 

from preTiooB 

hAlf/ear. 



Authorised 
Ezoen under 
Audit Beffula- 
tionsSSBiidai. 



Salabibb, Fixxd— 
Departmental 



8Af«ABra8, Pboyisional and Tbmpobabt- 

Depaitmental 

CompulBory Officers 

Goremment Schools 

Erening Schools 

Caretaker, Perth Central School 



A1.1.OWANC 
Teachers — Forage, Lodging, etc. 
Do. Cleaning Schoob ... 



CoimvoKHcixs — 

Minor Repairs, etc 

Fnmitoze, etc., for Schools 

Books, Apparatus, etc. 

Maintenance (Sanitary, Water, etc.) 
Incidental Expenses (indoding Bents of 

Schools) 

Postage, Telephone Sent, and Telegrams ... 

Stationery, Typewriters 

Examiners' Fees, etc 

Pnblic Exhibitions 

Soholanhips 

Bursaries 

Eyening Schools 



Training OoUege. 

Salabtbs, Fixbd — 
Principal of Training College 



Salabtbh, Pboyisional and Tskpobabt— 
Training of Teachers 



Allowancb — 
Principal, in lien of Quarters 



CoKTiNomono 
Training of Teachers ... 
Scholarriups 



Technical Bdueaiion, 

Salabibb, Fixbd— 
Director of Technical Education 



Salabibs, Pboyisional and Tbxfobabt — 
Class Instructors and Extra Assistance 



C0NTINOBNOIB8 — 
Technical Education ... 



Manual Traming. 

Salabibb, Pboyisional and Tskpobabt- 

Staif, Manual Training 

Do. Cookery 



CONnNOBNOIBS — 

Hanual Training 
Total 



jB 8. d. 
2,700 



731 5 

426 5 

8,804 11 9 

837 11 7 

50 



466 19 1 
1,006 7 10 



240 2 8 
1,000 3 7 
1,139 10 2 

753 11 11 

514 7 4 

437 2 8 

184 3 3 

31 9 

260 

859 12 7 

144 10 

221 9 2 



226 



240 



469 18 9 
250 



176 



836 17 1 



866 2 7 



283 
80 



140 9 10 



42,003 1 8 



jB 8. d. 



42 11 8 
1,628 



478 19 4 



142 10 1 

880 8 2 

780 

700 

688 15 2 

333 4 8 

2 6 







Total. 



Expenditure. 



29 4 



160 



5.783 11 11 



£ s. d. 
2,760 



773 16 8 

426 5 

^932 11 9 

337 11 7 

60 



466 19 1 
1,674 7 2 



382 12 9 
1,880 11 9 
1,869 10 2 
1,453 11 11 

1,153 2 6 
770 6 11 
184 3 3 
31 11 6 
260 
359 12 7 
144 10 
241 9 2 



226 



240 



4 



469 18 9 
250 



176 



336 17 1 



366 2 7 



283 
80 



300 9 10 



47,786 13 2 



iB s. d. 

2,542 8 4 

719 1 11 

830 

39,906 6 3 

6 8 





50 



441 6 8 
1,574 7 2 



879 4 2 

1,880 11 9 
1,799 7 11 
1,453 11 11 

1,124 14 
770 1 11 
158 5 

31 11 
175 
300 

45 
229 18 



174 2 2 



10 



29 4 



352 10 9 



840 1 6 



180 3 1 
80 



293 18 9 



46.033 3 4 



kpeed. 



jB 8. d. 
217 11 8 



54 14 9 
96 6 
26 6 6 
69 4 11 



15 12 5 

3 8 7 
70 2 3 



28 8 6 

5 

26 2 10 

75 
59 12 7 
99 10 
11 10 7 



50 17 10 



230 



117 8 
250 



175 



219 7 7 I 117 9 6 



25 1 1 



102 16 11 



6 11 1 



1,753 9 10 



8 



No. 1a. —Statement of Educational Vote for Half-yeAir ended Bltt December^ 1901. 



Head of Serrioe. 



Eatimates. 



Salauiks, Fixkd— 
Departmental 

Salabibs, Protisional and TsMPOaABT 

Departmental 

Compalsory Officers 

Government Schools 

Evening Schools 

Caretaker, Perth Central School 

Allowancbs — 
Teachers — Forage, Lodging, etc. 
Do. Cleaning Schook ... 



CONTINOBNCIBS — 

Minor Repairs 

Furniture, etc., for Schools 

Books, Apparatus, etc 

Maintenance (Sanitary, Water, etc.) 
Incidental Expenses (including Bents 

Schools) 

Postage, Telephone Rent, and Telegrams 
Stationery, Typewriters 

Examiners' Fees, etc 

Public Exhibitions 

Scholarships 

Bursaries 

Evening Schools 

Travelluig Expenses 

University Exhibitions 
Elections of District Boards ... 



Training College, 

Salaries, Fixbd — 
Staff 

Salaribs, Provisional and Tbmporart— 

Visiting Staff 

Servanto 

Allowancbs — 
(Principal) Lodging in lieu of Quarters 

CONTINGBNCIBS — 

Board, etc., for Students in Residence 
Scholarships for Home Students 
Maintenance and Travelling Expenses 
Books, Stationery, etc. 



Technical Education. 

Salaribs, Fixbd — 
Staff 

Salaribs, Provisional and Tbmporart- 
Class Instructors and Extra Assistance 

CONTINOBNCIBS — 

Technical Education 



Manual Training. 

Salaries, Provisional and Temporary— 
Manual Training, Cookery, etc. 

Continobncibs — 

Manual Training, Cookery, etc. 

Cadets. 

Salaries, Provisional and Temporary— 
Staff 

Contingencies — 

Upkeep of Corps 

Total 



of 



350 

1,750 

250 

200 

250 

500 

200 

500 
1,500 



Aathorised < 
Excess under ' 
Audit Be^ola. 
dons 28 and 24. 



Total. 



£ S. d. I 
4,520 



1,775 

800 

69,500 

750 

100 



900 
3,600 



1,250 

3,500 

3,800 

3,000 




250 I 
100 



765 



120 
450 



30 



1,300 

170 

I 450 

I 200 



925 

576 

1,525 

1,280 

780 

200 

500 



108,615 



£ 8. d. 



JH 8. d. 
4,520 



1,775 

800 

69,500 

750 

100 



900 
3,600 



I 1,250 

3,500 

3,800 

3,000 



350 
1,750 
250 
200 
250 
500 
200 
500 
1,500 
250 
100 



Ezpenditojce. 



jB 8. d. 
2,186 13 4 



forwsxd. 



£ B. d. 
,333 6 8 



760 1,016 
330 I 470 



765 



32,848 3 7 

292 1 

60 



486 9 
1,661 12 2 



326 7 6 

943 4 4 

1,994 1 3 

1,241 18 8 

221 9 3 

782 13 4 

66 2 6 

60 16 

160 *'o 

36 

178 8 11 

775 4 10 

26 



226 



120 

450 ; 66 8 8 



30 



30 



1,300 i 

170 I 

450 I 18 7 3 

200 U 167 16 2 



36,661 16 6 

467 19 

60- 



463 19 8 
1.938 7 10 



923 12 6 

2,666 16 8 

1,806 18 9 

1,768 6 4 

128 10 9 
967 6 8 
193 17 6 
140 6 
260 
360 
166 
321 11 
724 16 
226 O 
100 







1 
2 





926 

575 

1,526 

1,280 

780 

200 

500 



640 



120 
394 11 4 



1,800 
170 
481 12 9 
32 8 10 



402 11 2 622 8 10 



! 



169 7 6 415 12 6 



136 8 4 

290 7 

291 6 8 



108,615 



47,120 3 2 



1.389 11 8 

980 13 

488 14 4 

200 

600 



61,494 16 10 



No. 2.—8tatemerU of the Educational Votes for the Year 1901. 



RECEIPTS. 




DISBURSEMENTS. 












£ $. 


d. 


£ t. d. 


JB t. 


d. JB f. d. 


Dbpabtmsntal : 








To Amount received from 




Salaries. Fixed 


.. 4,729 1 


8 




Treasury on account of 




Salaries, Provisional and 






Vote 1900-1901 46.033 3 


4 


Temporary 


.. 1,479 1 


11 




To Amount received from 




Travelling Allowances 


981 12 


6 




Treasury on account of 




Postage and Telephone Rent 1.453 3 


8 




Vote 1901-1902 v 47.120 3 


2 


Foreign Telegrams and Sta- 








Q^ 1R!l ft ft 


tionery 

Printing and Advertising 


313 14 


6 






-— XfOfXOO D O 


87 1 











Incidental Expenses 


196 16 


1 


9,190 11 4 






Public Schools : 










Salaries 


.. 54,941 10 


3 








Travelling Allowances 


495 14 


4 








Rents 


72 3 


8 








Building and Repairs 


365 6 10 








Furniture 


.. 2,372 8 


9 








Maintenance 


.. 2,383 1 


3 








Apparatus 


381 16 10 








Cleaning Allowances 


.. 2,903 4 


6 


63,915 6 5 








. 




Provisional Schools : 












Salaries 


.. 6,160 18 


5 








Travelling Allowances 


123 3 


11 








Rents 


98 18 











Building and Repairs 


259 5 











Furniture 


195 9 













229 15 


11 








Apparatus 


26 12 


7 








Cleaning Allowances 


238 18 


8 


7,318 1 6 












Special Schools : 












Salaries 


.. 1,890 2 


9 








Travelling Allowances 


55 11 


4 








Building and Repairs 


74 3 10 








Furniture 


14 13 


7 










57 9 11 








Apparatus 


18 12 


1 








Cleaning Allowances 


62 12 


7 


1,673 6 1 












Half-time Schools : 












Salaries 


.. 1,120 9 10 








Travelling AUowanoes 


12 13 











Rente 


12 


6 








Building and Repairs 


6 16 











Furmture 


44 12 


8 








Maintenance 


24 5 


8 








Apparatus 


4 14 


2 








Cleaning Allowances 


29 15 


3 


1,243 19 1 












HousB-TO-HonsB School : 












Salaries 


28 16 











Travelling Allowance 


2 5 











Furniture 


9 7 


6 








Maintenance 


12 10 








Cleaning Allowances 


18 


4 


42 9 8 






Evening Schools : 










Salaries 


.. 560 7 


8 








Travelling Allowances 


13 











Maintenance 


405 16 


2 








Apparatus 


18 


4 


968 15 2 






Technical Education: 










Salaries 


956 6 


3 








Travelling Allowance 


2 


6 








Building and Repairs 


14 


7 








Furniture 


.. 










Maintenance 


129 15 


5 








Apparatus 


844 17 


4 


1,481 16 1 












Manual Tbainino: 












Salaries 


560 10 


1 








Travelling Allowance 


44 7 


6 








Building and Repairs 


3 2 


2 








Furniture 


7 7 10 








Maintenance 


48 9 


8 








Apparatus 


481 17 


8 








Carried foi 






1,135 14 6 




•ward ... 


... 


Carried forward ... 


... 93,153 6 6 


S6,919 19 10 



10 



Ko. 2,—StaiemefU of the EducaHonal Voles for the Tear i^l^continued. 



EECBIPTS. 
Brought forward . 



3,168 6 6 



Total... 



93,168 6 6 



DISBUBSEBCENTS. 

£ i 
Brought forward 



TsAnflHCI COLLBOB: 

Salariee 

TraveUing Allowance 
Building and B^Murs 
Maintenance ... 
Apparatus 

Exhibitions, Scholarships, 
Etc.: 

Public Exhibitions 

University Exhibitions 

Scholarships 

Bursaries ' 

Compulsion : 

Salaries 

Trayelling Allowance 

District Boards: 
Travelling Allowances 



Examinations : 

Fees of Examiners 

Travelling Allowances -Ex- 
aminations... 
Printing, Stationery, etc. ... 

PURCHASBS into StOCK : 

Furniture 

Apparatus 

Prizes 

MiSOBLLANBOUB : 

Transport Charges on Ap- 
paratus, etc. 

Caretakex^-Perth Central ... 



<L £ M, d. 
... 86,919 19 10 



628 11 2 

166 18 

12 8 

7 11 

868 7 2 



176 

26 

460 

80 



660 
26 2 



9 


12 


6 



62 6 



24 
20 


1 
1 


6 
6 


187 

2,942 

146 


4 

9 

11 

12 



7 

7 


278 
100 


11 




Total... 



1,062 5 4 

780 O 

686 2 9 

. 12 6 

106 8 

8,276 5 2 

878 12 11 

98,168 6 6 
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No. 2a.—8taiement of Stock Account for the Tear 1901, 



EECEIPTS. 



To Balance 

„ Pnrchases 2,942 9 

„ Amonnt added to cost ... 698 18 2 

„ Stock returned from Bchoola 17 11 



Apparatus. 



£ t. d. 
3,262 10 7 



3,642 6 1 



je6,904 16 8 



By Issaes 
,, Balance 



DISBUBSEliENTS. 



£ 9. d. 
3,461 1 2 
3,443 14 6 



^,904 16 8 



To Balance 

„ Pnrchaaee 

,, Amonnt added to coat 



£ 



d. 



146 11 7 
4 3 



Prizes. 



£ t. d. 
101 3 2 



140 11 10 



^6260 16 



By Issaes 
,. Balance 



£ t. d. 
133 7 10 
117 7 2 



^6260 16 



To Balance 
„ Purchases 



Furniture. 



£ 8. d. 

60 12 1 

187 4 7 

.£247 16 8 



By Issaes 
,, Balance 



£ 9. d. 

87 14 2 

160 2 6 

.£247 16 8 



No. 2b. — Staiemeni of Receipts paid to Revenue from 1st Ja/nua/ry 
to 31st December, 1901. 



Head of Serrioe. 


- 




£ 9. d. 


Fees, Erening Schools 


218 17 9 


„ Drawing Classes 


1 1 


„ Techniod Classes 


213 17 6 


Sale of Apparatus. Technical Classes 


7 2 3 


Book Sales 


1,066 18 1 


Bents 


91 18 


Miscellaneous Beoeipts 


26 10 7 




.£1,624 2 
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STATISTICAL TABLES, ETC., FOR THE YEAR 1901- 



SCHOOLS IN OPERATION. 



At the close of 1900 there were 218 schools in operation. Of these one did not re-open during 
1901. There were 20 new schools opened, and five schools previously closed were re-opened. Niue 
schools were closed during the year. There were thus 242 distinct schools in operation some time during 
the year, and 233 at the close of the year. 

STATE SCHOOLS. 

The year 1900 closed with 128 in operation. This number was increased by (a) the following 
schools, eleven (11) in number transferred from other classes :— Baker's Hill, Boyanup, Brookhampton, 
Chidlow's Well, Ooogee, Cranbrook, Kojonup, Northampton, Serpentine, Swan (Middle), Westbrook; and 
by (h) the following six (6) new schools : — Brown Hill, Cart-imeticup, Kookynie, Lawlers, Wiluna, and 
White Gum Valley. The following three were, however, transferred to other classes, owing to a falling off 
in attendance: — Dardanup, Harvey, Marracoonda. From the foregoing it will be seen that in the above 
class there were 142 schools in operation during the year, and the same number were open at the end of 
the year. 

PROVISIONAL SCHOOLS. 

The year 1900 closed with 69. Pell Mell did not re-open, and the following eleven (11) were 
transferred to the class of Stat-e schools :- Baker's Hill, Boyanup. Brookhampt^m, Chidlow's Well, 
Coogee, Cranbrook, Kojonup, Northampton, Serpentine, Swan (Middle), Westbrook. The following five 
(5) were transferred from other classes : —Dardanup, Harvey, Jandakot, Marracoonda, Mulwarrie ; and 
seven (7) new schools were opened : — Bally Bally, Bullsbrook, Darradup, Kirupp, Mount Morgans, Peak 
Hill, Kavensthi>rpe. Five schools which had l)een in operation previously, but were closed through small 
attendance, were re-o])ened and placed in the Provisional class : — Collie Mill, Greenough (Central), 
Koogan, Oakabella, Waterloo. There were thus seventy-four (74) schools in operation at some time 
during the year. The following four having been closed, the year closed with seventy (70) in operation : — 
Dingup, Niagara, Oakabella, Wick low Hills. 

HALF-TIME SCHOOLS. 

There were 14 of these in opemtion at the close of 1900. Five new schools were opened at the 
foUovring places : — Mulwarrie. MuUine, Laverton, Euro, and Beenup ; and Dandalup, formerly a Provisional 
school, was transferred to this class, to be conducted with Beenup. There were thus 20 schools in operation 
at some time during the year. The year closed with fourteen (14) in operation, which alteration in 
number was brought al>out as follows : — The attendance at Beenup having dwindled away, that school 
was closed, and Dandalup returned to its former position as a Provisional school. Bibra Lake also was 
closed because of poor attendance, necessitating the transference of Jandakot to the Provisional class. 
For similar reasons Mulline was closed, and Mulwarrie was made Provisional. 

SPECIAL SCHOOLS. 

Last year closed with seven in operation. All these were re-opened at the beginning of 1901, but 
Cossack and Onslow, failing to maintain the necessary numl)ers in attendance, were closed. The year thus 
ended with five (5) in operation. 

HOUSE-TO-HOUSE SCHOOLS. 

These are also termed schools in sparsely-populated districts. Two were opened during the year 
and continued in operation. One of these is situated at Riverside and the other at Peerup. 

Table I. 
A. — Number of Schools in operation some time during the Year. 



State Schools 

Provisional Schools 

Half-time Schools 

Special Schools 

House-to-House Schools 

Total 

Increase for 1901 

• Three half-time schools were also conducted as ProTisional schools, and are included 
here under tlUs class also. Hence three should be deducted from the apparent total. 



1901. 


1900. 


142 


129 


74 


73 


•20 


14 


7 


7 


2 


... 


*242 


223 


19 





26 



B. — Number of Sc^hjU in opertitvm nt the end of the Year. 



State tjchoola 
Provuional Schools 
Half-time Schools 
Special Schools ... 
Hoase-to-Hoase Schools 

Total 

Increase for 1901 



IML 


ISOO. 


142 


128 


70 


69 


14 


14 


5 


7 


2 




233 


218 



15 



Table 11. 

Schools opened during 1901. 



Bt-ATv Schools — 

I. Brown Hill 

Z Cartimeticnp 

3, Kookynie 

4, Lawlers 

r* Wliite Gum Valley 

fl, WUima 

PtoannroNAL School* — 

I. Bally BaUy 

r Bnllsbrook 

5, Collie No. 1 (re-opened) 

4. Darradup 

^. Greenongb Central (re-opened) 

6, Kirapp 

1. Eoogan (re-opened) ...• 

H. Mi. Morgans 



Date. 



March 18 
July 29 
Feb. 2() 
Sept. 9 
April 15 
August 26 



Jnne 10 
May 13 
June 17 
May 27 
October 22 
October 23 
Sept. 14 
January 21 



Provisional Schools— e<mitnic«d. 
9. Oakabella 

10. Peak Hill 

11. Kavensthorpc 

12. Waterloo (re-opened) 



fiLLLP-mrs Schools — 

1. Beenup (worked with North Danda- 
Inp) 

3:^^"] (--1^-1 together) 
5. mSIT^T'I^--^^^^ together) 

HouKK-TO-Housi Schools— 

Riverside, Peerup 



Date. 



January 8 
Auinist 19 
Julys 
Sept. 4 



April 23 

October 28 

( Feb. 18 
it Sept. 23 

April 22 



Schools closed during 1901. 
' Date. 



Date. 



pBoviatOMAL Schools— 

1. Dingup 

2. Niagara 

3. Wicklow Hills ... 

4. Oakabella 
6. FeUMeU 



Sept. 30 
Feb. 19 
August 30 
April 30 
Did not re- 
open 



Half-Timk Schools- 

1. Bibra Lake 

2. Beenup ... 

3. Mulline ... 

Special Schools — 

1. 0)S8ack ... 

2. Onslow ... 



November 8 
Octobei 31 
October 13 



February 2 
October 11 



ATTENDANCE. 
Table III. 
The following table shows a comparison of the attendances in (3overnment Schools for thft years 
1900 and 1901 :— 





No. in 

Operation 

during 

Year. 

• 

142 

74 

•20 

I 


] 


Ehirolment. 




ATeiaue 
Enrolment. 


ATerage 


Percentage 
of aTemge 




BOJB. 


Qirls. 


TotaL 


Attendance, f^'^w*"** 

^ arerage 

1 Enrolment. 


1901. 

Btate Schools 

Provisioiial Schools 

Half ^time Schools 

Specir^l Schools 

Hmij4e-t©-Hou8e Schools 


9,756 

782 

96 

131 

4 


8.872 

673 

102 

127 

5 


18,628 

1,456 

198 

258 

9 


18,331 

1,471 

203 

263 

9 


14.882 

1,154 

167 

211 

9 


81 
78 
82 
80 
100 




•242 


' 10.772 


9.794 


20,566 


20,281 


16,426 


81 


1900. 

i^liiU* Sk^hwls 

f'ruTmirrnal 8<hof)lH 

M.iJMinieS<-hm,l8 

ypivi/il Schools 


129 
73 

1 


8,8-1.3 

798 

1 H7 

134 


7.7(;9 

710 

sr, 

130 


16.612 

1,508 

173 

2(>4 


16.181 
1,423 

182 

2m 


1 

13.140 81 

1.147 81 

157 86 

219 ; 81 




22:^ 


9.862 
907 

^onpa«e2 


8.(i9o 


18.557 


18,0.55 


14.6(J3 


81 


Increaie for 11K>1 


19 


1.084 


1.991 


2,222 


1,760 






* See not 


7. 
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Diagram 

Showing rhe EnroJmenh and Average Affendance 
in Government Schools From 1872 to 1901 . 



Enrolmenh— 5hown in Black 
Average Artendance...,, ^..Red 
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Tablk IV. 
The following table shows the classification of Schools as determined by their average attendance :- 



Class I., ayerage attendance, 400 and upwards... 
„ n., „ „ 800 to 400 

„ lU., „ „ 200 to 300 

„ IV., „ „ 100 to 200 

„ v.. „ „ 60 to 100 

„ VI.. .. „ 20 to 60 

Provisional Schools, average attendance, below 20 

Half-time Schools 

Hoose-to-honse Schools 

Total 



No. in oiMnttion some 
time daring jmx. 



1901. 



1900. 



No. of Schools open at 
end of year. 



1901. 



2 
7 
14 
26 
28 
76 
77 
•17 



242 



2 
4 

12 
20 
80 
66 
76 
14 



2 
7 
14 
26 
23 
76 
71 
14 
2 



228 



238 



1900. 



4 

12 
20 
80 
64 
72 
14 



218 



* The three schools required to make up the 20 shown elsewhere are included in this Return under the Prorisional class in which they i 

placed on the closing of their companion schools. 
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Tablb V. 



The following is a statement of the attendances in Government and Ihivate Schools for the last 
20 years: — 



L 



Tkab. 



1872 
1878 
1874 
1876 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1886 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1991 
1892 



1894 
1896 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 





OOTBBHMBKT SCHOOLS. 




AssisTso Schools to 1895, Pbitatb Schools fbom 
1806. 


Number of 
Schools. 


Enrolment. 


ATcrage 
Attendance. 

i 


Percentage of 
Enrolment. 


Number of 1 
Schools. 1 


Enrolment. 


Attendance. 


Percentage of 

Attendance to 

Enrolment. 


60 


2,338 


1,637 


70 


13 


1,137 


763 


67 


64 


2,367 


1,694 


71 


16 


1,064 


829 


78 


66 


2,686 


1,836 


71 


18 


1,244 


936 


76 


58 


2,463 


1,918 


78 


20 


1,305 


1,003 


77 


68 


2,476 


2,004 


81 


22 


1,389 


1,097 


79 


57 


2,615 


2,043 


81 


21 


1,346 


1,063 


78 


68 


2,684 


2,066 


77 


19 


1,386 


1,041 


75 


72 


2,719 


2,127 


78 


19 


1.334 


1,029 


77 


67 


2,719 


2,102 


77 


19 


1.327 


1,006 


76 


72 


2,761 


2.136 


78 


18 


1,268 


974 


78 


76 


2,894 


2,234 


77 


17 


1,167 


939 


81 


77 


2,919 


2,281 


78 


16 


1.142 


912 


80 


74 


3,062 


2,241 


73 


16 


1,221 


926 


76 


77 


3,192 


2,333 


73 


17 


1.287 


1,016 


79 


73 


3,169 


2,322 


73 


16 


1,339 


1,024 


76 


74 


3,287 


2,608 


76 


16 


1,386 


1,092 


79 


77 


3,262 


2,633 


78 


16 


1,417 


1,126 


79 


78 


3,310 


2,617 


76 


16 


1,434 


1,108 


77 


1 82 


3,352 


2,636 


76 


19 


1,662 


1,283 


77 


86 


8,666 


2,630 


74 


19 


1,779 


1,280 


72 


96 


4,032 


2,902 


72 


21 


1,941 


1,422 


73 


106 


4,280 


3,068 


72 


21 


2,068 


1.637 


74 


116 


6,037 


3,562 


71 


21 


2,381 


1.816 


76 


133 


6,461 


4,686 


73 


19 


2,293 


1,708 


74 


160 


9,008 


6,470 


72 


66 


4,082 


3,074 


76 


167 


12,262 


8,976 


73 


68 


4,646 


8,612 


79 


186 


14,424 


i 10,916 


75 


87 


6,661 


4,479 


79 


207 


16,063 


12,466 


79 


83 


6,812 


4,369 


76 


223 


18.667 


, 14,663 


81 


75 


5,462 


4,248 


78 


242 


20,648 


1 16,423 

1 


81 


77 

I 


5,810 


4,646 


80 



Notes. — Assisted Schools, etc. — Up to and including 1895 the numbers given are those of the 
"Assisted" or State-aided Denominational Schools. By "The Assisted Schools Abolition Act, 1895," 
all grants-in-aid to these were abolished from the Slst December of that year. Thereafter these schools 
ranked as " Private " schools as distinguished from " Government " schools. The figures for 1896 and 
onwards include all private schools, secondary as well as primary, though one of the former (the Perth 
High School) is subsidised by the State. 

The average attendance, and consequently the percentage of attendance to enrolment at these 
schools, from 1896, is merely estimated ; many of the returns forwarded being obviously incorrect. 

Oovemment Schools. — For 1898, 1899, and 1900, the j)erceutage of attendance to enrolment has 
been calculated on the basis of average attendance to "average" or mean enrolment. 
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Table VI. 



Enrolment and attendance for each quarter and for the year. 



Qoarters. 


Boys. 

10,172 
10,386 
10,687 
10,729 
10,769 


Enrolment. 


Average, 


Arerage 
Attendance. 


Percentage 
of arerage 

Attendance 
to arerage 

Enrolment. 


Girls. j Total. 


l8t 

iJnd 

ard 

ith 

Year 


9,056 
9,368 
9,743 
9.765 
9,779 


19,228 
19,753 
20,430 
20,48-1 
20,548 


19,260 
19,665 
20,268 
20,700 
20,277 


16,684 
16,061 
16.482 
16,765 
16,423 


81 
82 
81 

1 81 
' 81 



Table VII. 
Age Return. 
The following table shows the ages of the children on the Rolls at the end of the year: — 







Boys. 




under 6. 


GirlB. 
6 to 14. j over 14. 




T 


otals (Boys 
6 to 14. 


and Girls) 




Ytfsir. 


iintlerS, 


6 to 14. ' over 14. 


Total. 


Total. 


under 6. 


over 14. 


Total. 


1901 
UKHI 


980 
1,067 


9,325 
8,397 


424 
361 


10,729 
9,828 


878 
933 


8,349 
7,321 1 


528 
399 


9,755 
8,656 


1,858 
2,000 


17.674 
15,721 


952 
763 


20,484 
18,484 



Tliore wen? nb* > ou the rolln at the end of the year 17 boys au«l 28 irirls over 16 years of age. A fee of sixpence per week is paid by 
cran'b cf tbeaeH the njiiounts being retained by the teacher. The nameu of these pupils are not counted ou the rolls. 



Table VIII. 

Tbifl tablt.^ shows the number, sex, and classification of Teachers in the Service on the Slst 
Decern Ijer, liWl :— 



Al 


A2 


A3 


Bl 


B2 


CI 


1 V2 


Unclassi- 
fied. 


Pupil 
Teachers. 


Monitors. 


Sewingr 

Mi»r 

tresses. 


Totals. 


Head Te*fcch*;r^: 
























Males „. , . ... 


8 


13 


84 


21 


37 


10 


25 








148 


Femalfje . . i J 


2 


2 


10 


2 


18 


2 


37 








74 
222» 


AuiiBtant TeiicherB : 
























Males 




3 


14 


11 


15 


11 


H 








62 


Fetnalea 






10 


13 


56 


27 


24 








130 
192 


Pupil Teachers : 
























Males 
















23 






23 


FemaleR 


... 














98 






98 
121 


Males .., . ... 


















5 




5 


Fcsmales . | ... 


... 


... 


... 


... 










37 




37 
42t 


Bowing Misttess«« . 




















48 


48 


Totals 1 


10 


xs 


68 


47 


126 


oO 


9-t 


121 


42 


4S 


025: 


TotalflforUKKl ... 1 


7 


18 


45 


55 


126 


" 


85 


87 


46 


38 


55i: 



* €oolfiirr1le InratiCH', Uarvey and Moguiuber temporarily without Head Teachers. t Ten Monitors act also as Sewing Mistresses. 

t lu mLditiun lo the above there are also employed a Teacher of Cookery and a Manual lYaining Instructor. The latter is 

assisted by two pupil teachers. 
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EXAMINATION AND INSPECTION. 
Table IX. 
Examination. 
Two hundred and twenty-three Schools were examined : — 

For Results 

For Inspection (i.e., " Exempt" Schools) 

For Classification ... 



165 

49 

9 



223 



I 



Inspectors. 


For 
Besults. 

11 


For 
Inspection. 


For 

Classiflca. 

tion. 


Not Examined. 


Bemarks. 


Chief Inspector 


20 








J. H. McCollmn 


43 


10 


2 


Beenup 

Harvey 


New School 
Closed temporarily 


R. H. Robertson, M. A. ... 


26 


7 


5 


Laverton 

Euro 

Lawlers 

Molline 

Wiluna 

Niagara 


New School 
New School 
New School 
New School 
New School 
Closed 


B. Gamble 


40 


11 




Bally Bally ... 
Cartimeticup ... 
Ravensthorpe ... 


New School 
New School 
New School 


W. J. Eooney, B.A. 


45 


1 


2 


Cossack 

Sharks Bay 
Peak Hill 
Darradap 

Kirupp 

Riversick 

Peerup 

Greenough Central 


aosed 

New School 
New School 
New School 
New School 
New School 
New School 


Totals 


166 


40 


' 


19 


242 



In addition to the above the following Schools and Orphanages were examined individually : 



Geraldton Convent High School. 
Geraldton Convent School. 
Greenough Convent School. 
Cue Convent School. 
Northampton Convent School. 

Percentage gained by Schools not exempted from Individtuil Examinaiion. 



Perth Protestant Orphanage (Girls'). 
Perth Roman CathoUc Or^ianage, for Girls. 
Subiaco Industrial School. 
Glendalough Industrial School. 



75 percent.' 
and over. I 



80 to 74 
percent. 



50 to 50 
percent. 



Under 50 
percent. 



Number of 

schools indi- 

▼iduallj 



J. P. Walton (Chief Inspector) 

J. H. McCoUum 

R. H. Robertson, M.A. 

R. Gamble 

W. J. Rooney, B.A 

Total 



6 
29 
11 
15 
23 



25 



84 



3 

7 

7 

9 

15 



41 



15 



11 
43 
26 
40 
45 



1G5 



Table X. 
Specific Subjects. 

The following tabulation shows the results in the specific subjects of the Sixth, Seventh, and 
Ex^s^^gjj^jj Standards: — 

Schools exempt from Iruiividual Examination. 



Subjects. 



Shorthand 

Domestic Economy 

Algebra 

Euclid 

Mensuration 

Physiology 

Botany 

Latin 

French 



Total for 1901 
Total for 1900 



Number 


Number 


Percentage of 




passed. 


passes. 


42 


20 


1 « 


63 


58 


92 


300 


249 


83 


65 


52 


80 


245 


212 


87 


75 


63 


84 


3 


3 


100 


12 


10 


83 


53 


43 


81 


858 


710 


83 


196 


177 


90 



30 
Schools not 



Subjects. 



Number 
Examined. 



Number 
Paaaed. 



Shorthand 
Domestic Economy 

Algebra 

Euclid 

Mensuration 
Physiology 
Book-keeping ... 



2 

1 
89 
10 
13 



54 
6 
5 



Percentage 
of Paaees. 



100 

61 
60 



Totals for 1901 
Totals for 1900 



27 1 

10 ! 


23 

8 


85 
80 


152 


98 


64 


350 1 


307 


88 



Summary. 



Schools exempted 
Schools not exe mpted ... 



Qi-and Total. 1901 
Gi-and Total, 1900 



858 
152 


710 

98 

1 


83 
64 


1,010 


808 


80 


546 


484 , 


89 



Table XI. 
Bonuses Gained. 



Inspector. 



Excellent. 



Qood. 



Chief Inspector .. 
J. H. McCollum 
£. H. Robertson 
£. Gamble 
W. J. Rooney .. 



18 
20 
10 
16 
13 



77 



The following is a comparison of Bonuses gained during the past five years : 



Excellent. 



Qood. 



Fair. 



Totals. 



1897 


4 


36 


41 


81 


1898 


2 


32 


46 


80 


1899 


6 


58 


• 


64 


1900 


7 


63 


* 


70 


1901 


9 


77 


• 


86 



28 



87 



381 



• Pair " bonus no longer given. 



Table XII. 
Inspection. 
One hundred and eighty-three Schools were given surprise or inspection visits :- 

Chief Inspector 

J. H. McCollum 

E. H. Tlobertson, M.A. 

R. Gamble 

W. J. Rooney. B.A 



30 
61 
27 
40 
29 



183 



JSJ. i ^^' 



Cfhief Inspector 

J. H. McCollimi 

E. H, Eobertson, M.A, 

B. Gamble 

W. J-Eooney, B.A. -. 




Very 
Pair. 



Pair. 



Weak. 



Vei 

W( 



S. 



3 
5 
4 

18 



10 


6 


8 


23 


9 


12 


9 


18 


6 


15 


42 


74 



Bad. 



3 




1 


18 


1 


1 


1 




2 


13 






3 


1 


... 


38 


2 


4 



Total. 



30 
51 
27 
46 



183 



81 



EVENING SCHOOLS. 
Table XIII. 

The Year 1900 closed with eight in operation. Two of these did not re-open in 1901, and three 
were closed during the year. Evening Schools at Northampton and Albany were re-opened, but the latter 
was again closed after being seven months in operation. There were thus four open at the end of the 
year. 



SCBOOLB. 



HXAD 
TXACHXmS. 



Albany 1 ! ... 

Fremontle ... * , ... 

Goildford 

Midland Junction 

Newcastle 

Northampton ... < 

Perth (males) ... 

Perth (females)... ... ' 1 



ASfllSTAXTB. 



Total 
Number 

of 
Tttkchen. 



EirSOLIfBNT LAST L ' 

School WBBK. A^*^ ^Tf*§® 

Enrol- ; Attend- 

ment for anoe for 
M. F. Total. , Tear, i Year. 



Totals ... ; 6 1 1 
Deduct for schools { 

closed 4 ... 



10 



Totals showing re- 
sults at end of 
year \ 2 



1 i 



10 



20 
4 



16 



18 

106 

18 

19 

4 
12 
71 



287 
49 

188 



28 

1 



6 
26 

58 

8 



55 



18 


18 


128 


166 


14 


18 


19 


17 


6 


10 


12 


12 


77 


118 


26 


80 


295 


874 


52 


'58 


248 


821 



7 I Closed 8l8t August 

7 Closed 8l8t May 

8 Closed 28th November 

6 Closed 8th November 

7 Opened 19th March 



Perth Evening Classes — Attendance and Age Retwm, 



SVBJBCTS. 



BftlMliTIg ... 

Arithmetio 

English and Composition 

Dictation and Writing .. 

Arithmetic (Advanced) 

English (Advanced) .. 

Mensuration 

Oeometry 

Algebra ... 

B<wk-keeping 

Shorthand 

Oeography 

History ... 

Dnwing ... 

Drees Cutting 

Gymnastics 

Cookery ... 

French ... 

latin 



EnOLMXHT. 



Males. Females. 



29 

28 
20 
20 
14 
14 
24 
14 
14 
7 
11 



15 
6 
7 

15 
9 
7 



1 

5 

15 

15 

14 

8 

14 

6 

8 



Total. 



Ai 

Enrol* 

ment 

for 

Year. 



44 

84 
27 
35 
28 
21 
24 
14 
14 

8 
16 
15 
15 
14 

8 
14 

6 
10 

8 



50 
40 
39 
46 
28 
18 
28 
12 
18 
13 
17 
16 
16 
16 

8 
16 

6 
11 
10 



Ayeracre 
attena- 

anoe 
for 

Year. 



AOBS OF TH08B OH BoLL AT XSD OF YCAB. 



Males. 



80 

28 

82 

27 

17 

14 

18 

11 

11 

7 

11 

11 

12 

12 

7 

12 

6 

9 

8 



Females. 



BSKABKS. 



Under 


18 to 


Orer 


18. 


21. 


21. 


17 


6 


6 


16 


6 


6 


9 


6 


5 


9 


6 


5 


4 


6 


4 


4 


6 


4 


.! 


11 


8 




4 


3 


4 


5 


2 


i 




6 


1 


... 


7 



Under 

18. 



18 to 
21. 



Over 
21. 



4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
8 



) Transferred to Tech- 
\ nioal School after 
' First Term. 



Fremanile Technical and 


Evening Classes — AttendanAie anc 


Age Return 
















AeiS OF THOSE OH ROLL LAST SCHOOL WlBK. 




EHSOLMItNT 


Averat^ 


Arerage 
attend. 














enrol- 








80BJBCT8. 






ment 

for 

Year. 


anoe 

for 

Year. 


Males. 




Females. 




Males. 


FemaleB. 


Total. 


Under 
18. 


18 to 
21. 


Over 
21. 


Under ' ISto 
18. ; 21. 


Over 
21. 


Elementary Subjects ... 


26 




26 


f 

87 


17 


21 4 


1 








Mensuration and Arith- 






















metio 


16 




16 


15 


9 


16 






... 


Algebra 


8 




8 


10 


7 


8 5 


... 


1 


... 


... 


Book-keeping 


8 




8 


7 


5 


6 1 


1 




... 


... 


Trigonometiyand Euclid 


7 




7 


7 


6 


4 8 






' 


Geometrical Drawing ... 


7 




7 


7 


5 


5 2 


... 


... I ... 1 ... 


Machine Drawing 


9 




9 


9 


6 


8 


1 




Applied Mechanics 


23 




28 


20 


16 


7 12 


4 


i 




Electrical Engineering . . . 


12 




12 


18 


10 


6 8 


3 


' .. ! 


... 


Steam Ensine 

Shorthand 


19 




19 


14 


12 


3 1 12 


4 


1 : 




80 


2^ 


53 


55 


37 




28 


2 


15 


6 


2 
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PERTH TECHNICAL SCHOOL. 
Table XIV. 

Attendance, Aije, and Staff Return, 1901. 



Subjects. 



Enrolmbnt. 




1^ 

li 


Aeis or thosi on Boll last 
School Wkm. 


1 


£ 


1 


Males. 


Females. 


Under Over 
21. 21. 


Under 
21. 


Over 

21. ; 



Biathematics, Part I. (Evening) ... 
Mathematics, Part II. (Morning) 
Mathematics, Part II. (Afternoon) 
Biathematics, Part II. (Evening)... 
Assaying, First Year (Morning) ... 
Assaying, First Year (Afternoon) 
Assaying, First Year (Evening) ... 
Chemistry, First Year (Morning) 
Chemistry, First Year (Afternoon) 
Chemistry, First Year (Evening)... 
Chemistry, Second Year (Evening) 
Physics (Afternoon) 
Physics (Evening) ... 
Geology 

Agriculture 

Art 

Wood-carving 
Metal- working 

Carpentry 

Mechanical Drawing 
Mineralogy (Morning) 
Mineralogy (Evening) 



6 
1 

1 

2! 

V 

2 

2 

2 

12 

3; 

5 

3| 

51 

5I 

3, 

5 

6 

10 I 
20 

1 

1 



6 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

^1 
12 1 

3 



I 

] 

I i 



5 
3 


i\ 


5 


'* , 


5 


7 


11 


] V 


11 


i;j 1 


6 




10 


12 ' 


20 


.12 1 


1 


1 ' 


1 


] • 
1 



10 

Id 

I 

I 



5 
2 

13 



Lecturers or Ivstructors. 



Bemabks. 



J. B, Allen* B.Sc. 



The Director of Tech- 
nieal Education 
(Alex. Pttrdi4\ M.A., 1 
A.O.U,S.M.). as- 
sisted by E* A. Penny | 
and E. F. Edtnundfl. 



Closed fourth 
term. 



i> 



]j. B. AUeti, 8,Sc. 



M.A.J 



Alex. Purdit?, 
A.O.U.S.M. 

P.O.Wickeu.M.H.A.C. 
, M. F. WilliamB 
t W. Howitt 

Wm. Stephen ' 

I Orde Powi?U 

W. H. C. Jame«t 
I '^ The DirtH-tor, assisted 

) E. A, Pennj 



Claaa open first 
term only. 



Number of individual students at end of year : — 

Males 47 

Females 14 



Total 



61 



MANUAL TRAINING. 

Table XV. 

Classes in Mantial Training, etc, 1901. 



Boys' Classes — 
Woodwork, Perth 

Do. Boulder 

Do. Kalgoorlie 
Metalwork, Perth 

Total Manual Training 
Chemistry, Perth 

Total for Boys' Classes 




Girls' Classes — 
Cookery, Perth 



229 



Grand Total Boys' and 
Girls' Classes, 1901... 

Totals for 1900 ... 
Do. 1899 ... 
Do. 1898 ... 



1,046 



Enrolment. 



At end of Avera^ for 
Year. Year. 



"I*®"- held. 



Total 
Attend- 
ances 
made. 



Average Attend- 

ANCES. 



270 

87 
78 
58 



493 

8 



501 



ia5 



905 I 
674 , 
296 ; 



606 

406 
375 
260 



^^'^l (^. 



281. 
72 
67 
72 



495 
10 



I 

505 ! 



202 


583 


10.423 


53 


98 


1.226 


47 


93 


1,335 


168 


168 


2,563 

1 




942 


1 15,547 


28 


2S 


1 263 



I 

52 I 
23 

28 
15 I 



18 
13 
14 
15 



118 
9 



91 



596 



423 





970 


15,810 


146i 


264 


2.823 




1,234 


18,6:^3 




928 

868 
269 


15.613 

14,364 

4,355 



127 



19 



11 



146 



85 
74 
40 
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RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION, 1901. 

Table XVI. 

Showing partictilarB of the DenoniinatioTis giving Special Religious Instrndion, the 

attendances made, etc. 



Drnominatiov. 



I No. of Schools 
I viflited. 



No. of ViBitfi 
made. 



Trt,*«i la^ ' No. withdrawn 

il i^e^; t in accordance 

<i«^^n^iJnL, I "^th parents' 

attendance. ^tten wish. 



Church of England 
Wesleyan 
Presbyterian 
Congregational . . . 

Baptist 

Roman Catholic 
Church of Christ 
Salvation Army 



119 


3,154 


4,457 


177 


36 


710 


1,437 


5 


19 


332 


614 


18 


12 


247 


281 




9 


206 


122 


3 


7 


91 


79 




1 


39 


52 




1 


29 


7 





Total 



7,049 



Total number of Schools at which Special Religious Instruction is given, 122. 
Number of Children withdrawn from General Religious Instruction in accordance with 
parents' written wish, 414. 
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GOVERNMENT EXHIBITIONS. 

These were first instituted in 1897, when, on July Ist, regulations were gazetted offering eight, of 
the value of £25 each, for competition among candidates of either sex, between the ages of 14 and 18 years, 
who had resided in the State for at least two years. In 1898 the Regulations governing these Exhibitions 
were altered. Five Senior Exhibitions, of the value of <£25 each, and five Junior, of the value of £15 each, 
were offered, subject to the same condition as to residence. In this year there was also an alteration in 
the mode of setting and examining papers. The results of the Adelaide University Junior and Senior 
Exaniinations were to decide the winners of the Junior and Senior Exhibitions respectively. In 1900 
there was added to the other Exhibitions a University Exhibition of the value of <i^l50 a year, tenable 
for three years, to be held at any rticognised University in the British Empire. The competition for this 
is restricted to boys under 19 years of age who have completed three years* residence in the State. The 
award is made on the combined results of the Adelaide University Senior and Higher Public Examinations, 
but no marks are counted for any subject unless 45 per cent, of the maximum obtainable for that subject 
IB obtained. 

In 1901 the method of awarding Senior Exhibitions was brought into consonance with that for the 
University Exhibition, and for the Junior Exhibitions it was also decided to fix 45 per cent, as the 
minimum to be obtained in any subject in order that the marks may count towards the Exhibition. 

The following list shows the winners of these Exhibitions: — 



Names. 



1897 -Exhibitions (Results). 



Schools. 



1. Moseley, Fratuis A. 

2. Bryan, William T. 

3. Allen, Frank G. 

4. Lewis, Sam T. F. B. 

5. Browne, Fred. W. 

6. Cowan, Dircksey C 

7. Lambert, William J. 

8. Quigley, Cornelius O. 



High School, Perth 
Christian Bros.' College, Perth 
High School, Perth 
High School, Perth 
Christian Bros.' College. Perth 
Girls' High School, Perth 
High School, Perth 
Christian Bros.' College, Perth 



1898— Exhibitions (Results). 
Senior Examinations. 



1. Walton, Gertrude M. 

2. Lewis, S. T. F. B. 

3. Bryan, William T. 

4. Quigley, Cornelius O. 

5. Lambert, William J. 



Private Tuition 
High School. Perth 
Christian Bros.' College. Perth 
Christian Bros.' College, Perth 
High Scho<»l, Perth 



1. Eahan, Raoul R. 

2. Moseley, Francis A. 

3. Bates, Fred. J. .. 

4. Bicknell, Fred. H. 

5. Clifton, Edmund C. 



Junior Exhibitions. 



Christian Bros.' College, Perth 
High School, Perth 
High School, Perth 
High School. Perth 
High School. Perth 
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1899 — Exhibitions (Rbsults.) 
Senior Exhibitions, 



1. Moseley, Francis A. 

2. Lambert, William J. 
8. Clifton. Edmund C. 
4. Kahan, Kaoul E. 

6. Bicknell, Fred. H. 



High School, Perth 
High School, Perth 
High School, Perth 
Christian Bros.* College, Perth 
High School, Perth 



1. Begley, Edward J. 

2. Deakin, John E. F. 

3. Bates, Fred. J. ... 

4. Bryan, Cvril P. ... 
6. Hope, R.'G. 



Junior Exhibitions. 



Christian Bros.* College, Perth 
Christian Bros.' College, Perth 
High School, Perth 
Christian Bros.* College, Perth 
Scotch College, Perth 



1900— Exhibitions (Results.) 
University Exhibition. 



1. Moselev, Francis A. 



High School, Pertl) 



1. Bates. Fred. J. ... 

2. Clifton, Edmund C. 

3. Bryan. Cyril P. ... 

4. Carter, Reginald J. 



Senior Exhibitions. 



High School, Perth 
High School, Perth 
Christian Bros.* College, Perth 
High School. Perth 



1. Deakin, John E. F. 

2. Milder. J 

3. Cantor, M.E. 

4. Begley, Edward J. 

5. Hope, H.a. 



Junior Exhibitions. 



Christian Bros.* College, Perth 
Christian Bros.' College, Perth 
Christian Bros.* College, Perth 
Christian Bros.* College, Perth 
Scotch College, Perth 



1901 — Exhibitions (Rbsults.) 
University Exhibition. 



I. Deakin, John E. F. 



Christian Bros.* College, Perth 



1. Miller, J 

2. Bates. Fred. J. . 

3. Walker, J. L. 

4. Sherlock, F. L. H. 

5. Canning, R. W. ., 



Senior Exhibitions. 



Christian Bros.' College, Perth 
Private Tuition 
High School, Perth 
High School. Perth 
Christian Bros* College. Perth 



Junior Exhibitions. 



I. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

5. 



Cantor, M. E. 
Fahtry, J. F. 
Williams, A. S. 
Harper, P. H. 
Minihan. J. J. 



Christian Bros.* College, Perth. 
Christian Bros.* College, Perth. 
High School, Perth. 
Grammar School. Guildford. 
Christian Bros.' College. Perth. 



The following Table shows the results in another form : — 



Ymr. 



1897 
1898 , 
1899 
1900 
1901 , 

TotalB 



UniTenity Exhibition. 



Number 
offered. 



Number 
awarded. 



Number 
of Com- 
petitors. 



Senior Exhibitions. 



Junior Exhibitions. 



Number Number 
offered. ' awarded. 



•6 
•6 



12 



20 



19 



^Tn™"" Number 
petitors. **"«^- 



I 



24 



20 



Number 
awarded. 



Namber 
of Com- 
petitors. 



20 



8 
21 
20 
16 



65 



ToUl Exhibitions. 



^fumber ' Number 
offered, i iwarded. 



60 



49 



Number of 
indiridnal 
k>mpetiton. 



8 


8 


16 


10 


10 


13 


10 


10 


27 


11 


10 


26 


11 


11 


27 



109 



* This includes four who also competed for Senior Exhibitions. 
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EFFICIENT PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 

The following is a list of the private schools in the State which have been declared efficient. 
These (with the exception of the Roman Catholic Schools at (>eraldton, Greenough, Cue, and Northampton, 
which are examined individuallj) are not examined on the same basis as Government Schools, and are 
only declared efficient for the purposes of the Act in reading, writing, arithmetic, spelling, and 
geography :— 



Albany 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Boulder 

Do 

Bunbiiry 

Do 

Do. 

Claremont 

Do 

Do 

Coalville 

Coolgardie 

Do 

Do. ... 

Cottesloe ... 

Do 

Do 

Cue... 

Fremantle 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Fremantle, East 

Fremantle, North 

Geraldton 

Do 

Greenough 

Greenough North Back Flats 
Guildford 

Do 

Do 

Highgate 

Do 

Kalffoorlie 

Do'. 

Kamballie ... 

Kanowna 

Newcastle 

Northam 

Do 

Northampton 

Perth 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Perth, West 

Do 

Do 

Southern Cross 

Suhiaco 

Do 

Victoria Park 

York 



St. John's School (Miss A. Bond) 
Mrs. Beetham's School 
Mrs. L. S. Arrow's School 
Miss Faulkner's School 
Christian Brothers' College 
Christian Brothers' School 
Convent High School 
Convent School 
St. Joseph's Convent 
Boulder College (Mrs. K. M. Hill) 
St. Joseph's Convent 
Ladies' College (Miss Mitchell) 
Bunbury College (Mr. J. J. Murtagh) 
Ladies' College (Miss L. Fenton) 
Grammar School (Jlr. A. C. Pritchard) 
Ladies' College (Misses Carey and Allen) 
Mrs. Barry's School 
Convent of Mercy 

Miss Pombarf s School • 

Mrs. Sheard's School, King Street 
Loretto Convent, Osborne 
Miss M. A. Young's School 
High School (Miss Nisbet) 
Convent School 
Miss A. B. Boss's School 

(Antral School, Wesley Hall (Miss S. Hancock) 
Grammar School, Mandurah Bead (Mr. J. W. Miller) 
Miss Craggs' School, Temperance Hall 
St. Joseph^ Convent 
St. Joseph's Convent (Infants') 
St. Patrick's School (Boys') 
Miss Hamer's School, Cantonment Road 
Christian Brothers' (3ol]ege 
Mrs. Lucy Allen's School 
St. Anne's Convent 
Convent School 
Convent High School 
Convent School 
Convent School 

Grammar School (Mr. A. D. Gillespie) 
CJonvent School, Woodbridge 
Miss Spurling's School 
Notre Dame Convent High School 
Notre Dame Convent School 
High School for Girls (Miss Stewart) 
Kalgoorlie College (Messrs. Smith and Howard) 
St. Mary's Ck>nvent 
Convent School 

Miss Lynch's Roman Catholic School 
Convent of Mercy School 
St. Joseph's Convent 
Miss Amy Carlton's School 
CJonvent School 

St. Patrick's School, Irwin Street 
Loretto Convent, Adelaide Terrace 
Mrs. Jones* School, St. George's Terrace 
Miss Best's High School for Girls 
•High School 

Christian Brothers' Ck>llege 
Scotch College 

Lemyn Ladies' College (Miss Thursfield) 
Brisbane Academy, Beaufort Street (Miss Palmer) 
WicklyfFe Ladies' College (Misses CarroU) 
Ladies' College, Havel ck Street (Misses Tyndall and HiU) 
Kindergarten School, Ord Street (Miss Walton) 
St. Joseph's CJonvent (Girls') 
St. Joseph's Convent (Infants') 
Miss Messer's School, Mount Street 
Mrs. L. £. Moss's School, Francis Street 
St. Brigid's Convent 
St. Brigid's Convent (Infants') 
Miss £. McNeale's School, Charles Street 
Convent School 

Ladies' School and Kindergarten (Miss Hilfirty) 
St. John of God's Convent School 
Convent School 
Convent School 



* This School has been inspected as a Private School bat it is subsidised hj the QoTemment. 
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ACCOMMODATION REPORT. 

At the close of 1901, in the Oovernment School buildings in use, 20,936 places were 
provided; in other biiildiugs 2,056. For 1900 the numl)er8 were 18,122 and 2,388 
respectively. 



School Accommodatiok. 

The following are particulars of the School Accommodation provided in 1901 : — 

Buildings bblonoino to Department. 

New or Be-opened Schools. 



1 

Pl___ Aocommo- 


Bemarks. 


1 
Bindoon North | 38 1 


Replacing private building. 


Broome 


54 


fteplacing private building. 


Princess May, Girls* 


360 


Replacing old building. 


Princess May, Infants' 


350 


fteplacing old building. 


Gwalia 


, 50 


Replacing private building. 


Harvey 


38 


fteplacing Agricultural HaU building. 


Qoindanning 


32 


Replacing private building. 


Greenongh, Central 


68 


School not in operation at close of 1901. 


Brown Hill 


225 


New School. 


Kookynie 


50 


New School. 


Cartimeticup 


40 


New School. 


White Glim Valley 


100 


New School. 


Lake View 


225 


Replacing private building at "Boulder Mines." 


Bnllsbrook 


32 


New School. 


Bally Bally 


! 38 , 


New School. 


Darradup 


, 26 


New School. 


Lawlers 


32 1 


New School. 


Bavensthorpe 


38 


New School. 


Wiluna 


32 


New School. 


Plympton, Infants' 


150 

1 ~„ 


Replacing temporary building. 


Westbrook 


t 38 


1 ' Replacing old building which was converted into 


Waigerup 


70 

1 


1 quarters. 


Additions and Alterations to existing Buildings, 


Acoommo- 




School. dation 


Bemarks. 


provided. 




BeaoonsfieH Infants' 


50 




Beverley 


30 




Boulder 


70 




Boulder, Infants' 


50 




Bunbury 


28 




Claremont 


50 




Coalville 


50 




Coolgardie 


100 




Burbanks 


21 




Donnybrook 


50 




Fremantle, Boys' 


110 




Fremantle, North 


60 




Geraldton 


100 




Guildford 


50 




Highgate, Infants' 


50 




Kalgoorlie 


78 




Leederville 


50 




Newcastle Street 


110 




Plympton 


50 




Subiaoo 


50 




Subiaco, Infants' 


50 




York, Infants' 


41 




Buildings not belon( 


3INO TO THE DEPARTMENT. 


New or Re- 


opened Schools, 


Place. 


Accommo- 
dation. 


RemarkB. 


Waterloo 


100 


Ro-opened School. (The old school has been con- 
verted into t-eachers' quarters.). 


Mount Morgans 


(K) 


New School. 


Mulwarrie 


20 


New School. 


Laverton 


f>0 


New School. 


Euro 


' 50 


Now School. 


Riverside 


1 10 


New School. 


Peerup 


6 


New School. 


Collie No. 1 Mill 


1 ^^ 


Re-opened School. 


Peak Hill 


I 25 


' New School. 


Kinijip 


i 20 


Now School. 
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District Boards of Education and School Management Committees. 
Betvm showing the Number of Meetings held, and the Attendances made by Members during 1901. 



District Boards. 



I Number of 
i MeetingB 
I held. 



Armadale 


Beverley 


Blackwood 


Broome Hill 


IiVemantle 


Fremantle, North 


Gascovne 

Geraldton 


Gingin 


Greenongh 


Irwin 


Jarrahdale 


Karridale 


Katanning 


Kojonup 


Melbourne 


Monrambine 


Murray 


Narrogin 


Northam 


Northampton 


Perth 


Perth, South 


Perth. West 


Plantagenet 


Boeboume 


Sharks Bay 


Swan 


Toodyay ... - ... 


Vasse 


Wagin 


Wellington 


Williams 


York 


Collie 


Donnybrook 


ComflTTBBB. 


Bulong 


Boulder 


Coolgardie 


Kal^Mrlie 


Kanowna 


Kookynie 


Kurawa 


Malcolm 


Menzies 


Nannine 


Norseman 



Number of 

Attendanoes 

made. 



Remarks. 



2 
I 
9 
4 
8 
6 

10 
7 
2 
4 
3 
4 
2 
2 
3 
2 
7 

10 

6 
6 
6 
1 

n 



8 

3 
30 
13 
33 
22 
34 
26 

7 
16 

9 
15 

7 

8 
II 

9 
30 
37 

20 
20 
22 



42 



2 


8 


3 


13 


i 


3 


4 


14 


13 


67 



11 



17 
36 
36 

28 
8 



20 
31 



No meetings held last six months of year. 



No return for first six months of year. 

No return for first six months of year. 
No return for last six months of year. 
No return for last six months of year. 



No return. 



No return for last six months of year. 
No return. 



No return. 

No meetings held first six months of year. 

No return. 

No return for last six months of year. 



No return. 
No return. 



No return for last six months of year. 
No return for last six months of year. 



Tbohnical Education Boa&d. 
Fremantle, Evening 



12 



61 



88 



Report of Mr. J. P. Walton, Chief Inspector of Schools, 1901. 



The number of schools in the Metropolitan District during the year 1901 was 31, distributed as 

follows : — 

Fremantle 9 sohoolB 

North Fremantle 

Perth 

South Perth 

West Perth 

Total 

A new school was opened at White Gum Valley in April. Tnese t5i schools were classified as 
follows : — 

Class I. (over 400 in average) 
Class II. (300 to 400) 
Class III. (200 to 300) 
Class IV. (100 to 200) 
Class V. (50tolOO> 

Class VI. (20 to 50) 

Provisional (below 20) 

The Enrolment and Average Attendance continue to improve, the increase in the Enrolment in the 
Metropolitan District beiug 737, from 7,314 to 8,051, and in the Average Attendance 627, from 6,000 to 
6,627. This shows an improvement of 10 per cent, in each particular. The percentage of the Average 
Attendance to the Enrolment was 82. 

Details of the Enrolment and Average Attendance are given in the following table : — 

Enrolment and Attendance. 



17 ( 

4 


fUUUUAJS 

do. 




10 


do. 




4 


do. 




4 


do. 




81 






►ril. These 31 schools 


were classified 


2 schools 




4 


do. 




8 


do. 




11 


do. 




8 


do. 




2 


do. 




1 


do. 





Districts. 



Enrolment at end of 
Tear. 



Average 
Attendance. 



Percentage of Arerage 
Attendance to Enrolment. 



Fremantle | 


2,317 


1,852 


North Fremantle ... « 


1,171 


941 


Perth 


3,032 


2,600 


South Perth 


450 


352 


West Perth 


1,081 


882 



1901 



1900 



8,051 



7,314 



6.627 



6,000 



82 



Teachers. 

The number of teachers employed in this District has risen from 178 to 204, an increase of 26. 
Speaking roughly, each teacher was responsible for the instruction of 32 children, showing that the 
Department was exceedingly liberal in its arrangements for staffing the schools, even though 70 of the 
teachers were but pupil teachers. Reckoning two full-time pupil teachers or four half-time pupil 
teachers as equivalent to one assistant, the average number of children assigned to each teacher was 41. 

Number of Teachers employed. 



Class. 


Male. 


Female. 

1 


Total. 


Head Teachers 

Assistants 

Pupil Teachers 

Monitors 

Sewing Mistresses 


21 
38 
12 


10 

58 
58 
6» 

1 


31 

96 

70 

6 

1 


Total 


71 


133 

1 


204 



* Two Monitressea also act as Sewing Mistresses. 

Classification of Teachers. 

The Head Teachers, 31 in number, were cUssified thus : — 

"A" Certificate 15 

**B" „ 14 

**C" ., 1 

Unclassified ... 1 



Totals 



31 



S9 

The 96 Assistants had gained the following classification : — 





A 


Bl 


B2 1 


Cl 


02 


UncUuwifled. 


TotalB. 


Male 

Female 


1 

2 


12 
6 




I - 


11 
20 


5 
13 


3 

8 


38 
58 


Totals ... 


2 


18 




7 1 


40 


18 


11 


06 



Inspection and Examination. 

The whole of these schools received visits without notice in the first six months of the year, and 
visits with notice in the last six months, with the exception of Rottnest, which did not receive a visit 
without notice. The reports of the visits without notice were classified as follows : — 

Very good 4 Schools. 

Gk)od 6 Schools. 

Very fair 10 Schools. 

Fair 6 Schools. 

Weak 3 Schools. 

Bad ... 1 School. 

The number of visits paid without notice was 50. 

Twenty schools were classed as " exempt " Schools, that is, in them the promotion of scholars was 
left entirely in the hands of the head teachers, who conducted the individual examinations. Eleven schools 
were ** non-exempt," and in these the individual examiuations were conducted by an Inspector, and the 
children promoted accordingly. 

In the "exempt" Schools, 6,168 children were present when the Inspector examined, and in 
the ** non -exempt " 1,408, a total of 7,576 scholars out of an enrolment of 8,051 who came under 
the direct notice of the Inspector. 

On the result of these inspections and examinations, five schools were classed as ** Excellent," and 
18 received the mark " Good." 

Excellent Schools. 

Newcastle Street (Senior) Subiaco (Senior) 

Perth Boys' Snbiaco Infants'. 

Perth GKrls' 

Good Schools. 

Beaconsfield (Senior) Leederville, West 

Cannington Perth Infants' 

Gottesloe Perth, East 

Fremantle Boys* Flympton (Senior) 

Fremantle, North (Senior) Plympton Infants' 

Fremantle, North, Infants' Princess May Girls' 

Highgate (Senior) Princess May Infants' 

Highgate Infants' Rottnest 

Leederville Woodville. 

That the Schools in the Metropolitan District not only maintained the efficiency shown in the 
previous year, but made considerable improvement, will be seen from the following comparison : — 

1000 Excellent, 6 Schooh* Good, 12 Schools. 

1001 „ 6 „ „ 18 „ 

There has been some misconception, both in this State and elsewhere, as to the nature of the 
alterations effected by the system of examination introduced two years ago. It has been stated in some 
quarters that individual examination of scholars has been abolished. This is not so ; in exempted schools 
such individual examinations are conducted quarterly by the head teachers, and the promotion of the 
scholars is made on the results of these examinations — that is, the one person who has most opportunities 
of studying the children, and who knows more about them and their capabilities than anyone else, is 
entrusted with the responsibility of their promotion. The Inspector is set free from the mechanical work 
of recording the individual success or non-success of the pupils, and he is able to give more time to the 
examination of the methods employed by the teachers. 

The new method has now been in operation for two years, and, in the Metropolitan District 
especially, has had a fair trial ; and, though as in all new departures some defects have crept in owing to 
the imperfect comprehension of the new position, still it can be asserted unhesitatingly that our schools 
are brighter and more efficient than before, and the experiment has met with success. This success is 
without doubt due to the loyalty and efficiency of the teachers, who have beeu quick to see the value of 
the new system, and have made every effort to ensure its permanence. 

So strong is my conviction that our present method of examining in exempted schools is the 
correct one, that I confidently recommend the abolition of the terms " exempt " and " non-exempt," and 
the introduction of a uniform system of examination in all the Government schools in the State. 



One note of warning, however, is necessary— the promotion of intelligent children must not be in 
any way retarded. To prevent this, promotions should not only be made at regular periods, but at any 
time when the Head Teach^^r thinks they can safely take place, having respect to the best interests of the 
children. I would strongly urge Head Teachers generally to take more advantage of their liberty to 
classify the children under their charge. The tendency of that liberty should be to pass on all intelligent 
scholars more quickly through the classes, and in this way the average age of pupils in each standard 
should be diminishing, and not increasing. 

The necessity for this warning will be best seen by the following statement. The average ages of 

the pupils in the various standards in the Metropolitan Schools, omitting infants' schools, vary 
considerably : — 

In Standard I. ... From 8 years 1 month to 9 years 2 months. 

In Standard II. ... From 9 years 3 months to 10 years 8 months. 

In Standard III. ... Prom 10 years 3 months to 11 years 6 months. 

In Standard IV. ... From 11 years 1 month to 12 years 9 months. 

In Standard V. ... From 12 years 1 month to 13 years 11 months. 

In Standard VI. ... From 12 years 6 months to 13 years 11 months. 

In Standard VII. ... From 12 years 10 months to 14 years 7 months. 

Classes with a younger average age, in practice, are not found to get lower results. Except under 
abnormal circumstances, more credit would clearly be due to the school where the younger class had 
equalled or surpassed an elder one in another school. 

I have no desire in any way to introduce a rigid classification by age, and certainly not to lay down 
any hard-and-fast rule as to what the average age in each standard should be. The home surround- 
ings and capabilities of children differ so materially that such a classification is impossible and 
undesinble ; but surely so wide a difference as is indicated in these figures cannot be necessary, when 
we remember that the schools have practically the same difficulties to contend with. 

The same wide differences are seen in the percentages of children in the various standards. These 
vary a« follows : — 

Standard I. ... From 17 per cent, to 34 per oent. 

Standard II. ... From 17 „ to 31 

Standard III. ... From 12 „ to 26 

Standard IV. ... From 11 „ to 18 

Standard V. ... From 1 „ to 16 

Standard VI. ... From 2 „ to 10 

Standard VII. ... From 1 „ to 7 .. 

Out of every 100 children examined in my district, omitting those in infants* schools and classes, 
48 were in the lowest standards (Standards I. and II.), and only nine reached Standards VI. and VTI., 
three of these being in Standard VII. 

I have every confidence, however, that the Head Teachers will remedy this state of things wherever 
it is possible. 

Specific Subjects. 

These subjects are confined to the upper classes of our schools, and were taught in nine Metropolitan 
schools. The favourite subjects were Algebra, Euclid, Mensuration, Physiology, and French. 

Manual Training and other Classes. 

The Woodwork and Metel Work Classes were held regularly throughout the year. During the 
last four months they were taught by Mr. W. A. Sivewright, owing to the resignation of Mr. B. F. 
Storer, the former teacher. 

There was also a change in the teaching staff of the Cookery Classes. Mrs. Wickcn resigned 
at the end of June, and Misb M. Devitt. who succeeded her, entered on her duties in October. From July 
to October the classes were closed. 

Classes in Woodwork have also been opened at the Boulder and Kalgoorlie, under Mr. H. Scott. 

The numbers who received instruction in these classes are given below : — 

Woodwork Perth 466 

Do. Boulder ... 103 

Do. Kalgoorlie ... 101 

Metal Work Perth 134 

Cookery Perth 229 

Total ... 1,038 

In addition to these classes, 13 boys from the Centi*al School, James Street, attended a course of 
lectures on Chemistry at the Perth Technical School. 

Industrial Schools and Orphanages. 

Two Industrial Schools (Glendalough and Subioco) and two Orphanages (Perth Protestant and 
Perth R.C.) were examined. Ou the roll of these schools there were 215 children, of whom 206 were 
present at the examination. 

The visits to the Swan Protestant Orphanage and the Swan Native and Half-Caste Mission School 
were postponed at the request of the Superintendents, owing to sickness among the childixjn. 

The Boys' R.C. Orphanage at Subiaco has been removed to ** Clontarf,'* Canuington. The usual 
visit was not paid owing to this removal. 

An Industrial and Reformatory School has been opened at Collie, under the management of the 
Salvation Army. 
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Inspection op Peitatb Schools. 

There aie io Perth and Preinantle 41 Private Schools, which have been inspected and declared 
Efficient." 

Three Private Schools were reported as " Not Efficient." 



Tbachebs' Examinations. 

These examinations were held in December, from the 16th to the 20th inclusive, at three centres — 
Perth (91 candidates), Kalgoorlie (12 candidates), and Norseman (2 candidates). Thirteen candidates 
were absent. 

Sixty-nine teachers sat for the " C " Certificate, 18 for the " B." and 5 for the ** A." 
The following were the results of the examinations : — 



C" CeHificate. 



Passed with First Class Honours .. 
Passed with Second Class Honours 

Passed 

Failed 



9 

8 

3 

49 



**B*' Certificate. 

Passed with First Class Honours 4 

Passed with Second Class Honours 2 

Passed subject to further examination in Practical Geometry 3 

Failed 9 

18 



** A** Certificate. 

Passed with Second Class Honours 

Passed witli Second Class Honours (Part I.) 

Failed 



The following comparison between the results in 1899, 1900, and 1901 will be interesting :- 



Tew. 



•*c. 



Presented for 



PMees. 



Totals. 



*A." 



•A." 



Totals. 



Peroentocre of Paaeee. 



1809 


I 38 


9 


1 


43 


9 


5 





14 


33 per cent. 


1900 


53 


11 


3 


67 


11 


5 


1 


17 


25 per cent. 


X901 


69 


18 


5 


92 


20 


9 , 


2 


31 


34 per cent. 



Encouraging features were the large increase in the number of examinees and a corresponding 
^ci->es4,8e in the successes. Still the examiners report that many of those who sat for the " C ** Certificate 
^^icJ^ntly had made little or no preparation, and of those who attempted the " B " Examination about one- 
^^-^^ showed little acquaintance with the special books prescribed for study. 
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Pupil Tbachebs* Examination. 

The Pupil Teachers, Monitors, and Candidates for the office of Pupil Teachers were examined on 
^ Sth and 13th December, at the following centres : — 



No. 



Centres. 



Presidiug Offloer. 



1 


Perth... 


2 
3 
4 

5 


, Bunbury 
Northam 
1 Kalgoorlie 
\ Albany 
' Geraldton 


6 


7 

8 


; Esperance 
Norseman 



Chief Inspector 
Inspector McCoUum 
Inspector Eooney 
Inspector Robertson 
Inspector Gamble 
Mr. Klein 
Dr. Farmer 
Rev. E.Gill ... 



Totals 



( 19(»1 
( 19(K) 



No. of Pupil 

Teochers, 

Moniton, and 

Candidates. 



125 

17 

13 

42 

16 

9 

2 

2 



225 
236 



Owing to the number of examinees at the Perth Centre, the services of the Head Master and the 
Head Mistress of the Perth Central Schools were requisitioned in the examination of Beading and 
Becitation. 
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The distribution of the pupil teachers examined at the various centres was as under : 



ClUM. 




Absent. 


Total. 


Candidates 

Fourth Class 

Third Class 

Second Class 

First Class 


101 

58 

38 

4 

7 


11 
1 
5 




112 

59 

43 

4 

• 7 


Totals 


208 


17 


225 



The number is 10 below that of last year, but that is accounted for by the withdrawal of most of the 
pupil teachers in Classes I. and II., because they had been selected to enter the Training College. 

The results of the examination are given below : — 

Candidates. 

Numher examined ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 101 

Number passed 23 

♦Number failed, but recommended for employment 36 

Failed absolutely 42 

* These failed in one or two subjects, but obtained a good general peroenta^. 



Pupil Teachers and Monitors. 



Class. 


Number 
examined. 


Number 
promoted 
or passed. 


Number who come under 
Regulation 247. 


No who obtained 

CO per cent., 
but failed in one 




To remain inj May be 
Siime class, i dismissed. 


or mor«> failing 
subjects. 


Fourth 

Third 

Second 

First 


58 

38 

4 

7 


35 
15 

3 

6» 


11 
5 

1 


12 

18 

1 



14 
11 

1 
7 


1901 : 107 

1900 117 


59 
52 


11 


31t 
2 


33 
17 



• Three of these will receive the "CI" certificate, and three the **C2" certificate. The latter will be 
raised to *' C 1 " when they succeed in passing in the subject in which they failed. 

t Seventeen of these failures were Monitors, and Candidates for the position of Monitor. 

Though the number examined was slightly below that of last jear, the number who passed and 
were promot-ed increased from 52 to 59. This is very satisfactory, as it shows that this important class 
of teachers are receiving more efficient instruction from their Head Teachers. 



The positions of honour were gained by the following : — 



First Class 
Second Class 
Third Class 
Fourth Class 
Candidates 



Laura Tonkin 
Cecilia Huggins 
John Tuke 
Ethel V. Garden 
Arthur Senior 



80 per cent. 

73 

79 

86 

H8 



Brown HiU 

Subiaco 

Perth Boys* 

Newcastle Street (Infants') 

Perth Boys' 



Bursaries. 

March EstamuiatiotLS. 

The number of ciindidates presenting themselves was seven, compared with 20 at the 1900 
examination. The decline in the number of candidates was probably due to the new rule which came 
into operation this year for the first time. If possible. I think it would be wise to alter the limit of age 
so that the candidates iu our schools who are otherwise qualified may be allowed to take the examination. 
The other regulatiim which has reduced the number is that which fixes the maximum fee charged in 
private schools competing for these bursaries. This, though lessening the number of candidates, confines 
the bursaries to the class of children for which they were originally intended. The seven candidates were 
examined in the Perth Girls' School. 

The candidates who obtained more than 66 per cent, of the possible marks were as follows : — 



1. Wm. R. Cambell. Perth Boys' 

2. Bruce G. Bott, Perth Boys' 

3. Albert Wamecke, Perth Boys* 

4. Myrtle L. Pass, North Fremantle 

5. Fred. D. Bowra. Perth Boys' 



84 per cent. 

82 ,. 

73 

71 

67 



The papers of W. R. Cambell, who occupies the first place, are exceedingly creditable, and the same 
remark applies to the papers of the second cajididate, Bruce G. Bott, who obtained 82 per cent. 
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The numbers failing to obtain 60 per cent, in the various subjects were as follows : — 

Arithmetic 2 

Writing 

Spelling 

Cfeography 4 

English ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 1 

History 1 

Blackboard Drawing 

Cbometry 3 

Beading 

Speaking generally, there were fewer gross errors in the pai)ers than have been noticed in former 



years. 



The seven candidates came from three schools, viz., five from Perth Boys*, one from East Perth, and 
one from North Fremantle. 

September Examination, 
The number of candidates presenting themselves was nine, as compared with seven for the same 
examitiat^o^ last year. 

The following candidates obtained more than 66 per cent, of marks, the minimum required : — 

86 per cent. 

75 ,. 

73 ., 



1. Solly Oohney, St. Patrick's 

2. Francis M. O'Hehir, St. Patrick's 

3. Horace Wm. Mercer, St. Patrick's 



Edward W. Mofi^, Bayswater 
John F. Murray, St. Patrick's 



72 

68 



years. 



The pa])ers were a great improvement on those examined in the September examination of past 
This will be seen on reference to the marks obtained. Last year, for example, three candidates 
fell below 60 per cent., and two obtained just 60 per cent., while the successful candidates obtained 74 
and 72 pr cent, respectively. I am most gratified to record this progi-ess. 

Oeometry and Geometrical Drawing are still the weakest subjects. 

HioH School Scholarships. 

These Scholarships were competed for on October 31st and November 1st. Twenty-seven 
cancLidAtes took the examination, an increase of three on last year. 

The successful candidates were : — 

Stanley G. Cross, Perth Boys*. 
Cecilia J. Denman, Cannington. 
Alexander B. Gorrie, Plympton. 

It is pleasing to note that all the Scholarships did not go to one school, as was the case in 1900, 
and especially so that a girl from one of our country schools obtained the splendid position of second 
place in a contest open to scholars from the best Government schools in the State. 

The follovnng is a list of those who qualified for the Scholarships : — 

1. Stanley G. Cross, Perth Boys* 85 per cent. 



2. Cecilia J. Denman, Cannington 

3. A.lex. R. Gorrie, Plympton ... 

4. James L. Lapsley, Perth Boys' 

5. Edward J. Condon, St. Patrick's 

6. Lionel White, Newcastle Street 

7. Leonidas Bott, Perth Boys' 

8. Mary E. WiUison, Cannington 

9. Jarvis W. Hoult, Sharks Bay 
10. Ivan E. Barry, Perth Boys' 



78 
76 
72 
72 
70 
70 
68 
67 
67 



GOVBRNMBNT EXHIBITIONS EXAMINATION. 

The preliminary examination was held on October 15th and 16th. 

Seventeen candidates forwarded their names for examination. Two were absent without any 
reason l^eing assigned. One boy attended the first examination, but was not present at the others : 
thus 1^ candidates were examined, 13 in Perth and one at Albany. Most of the candidates did 
extretn^lj well, and all of them succeeded in passing the examination, though three came verj close to 
fwlure, Ten intended to compete for the Junior Exhibition and one the Senior Exhibition. 

I may say that the papers of James P. Fahey, Arthur Williams, Lilian Baker, and Cecil Palmtr 
were exceptionally good. 

Evening Classes. 

The numbers on the roll of the Perth Evening Schools at the time of the examination in Decemler 
were as follows :— 



/ 



Classes. 


Enrolment 


No. of indi- 
vidual 
students. 


Average 
Attendance. 


Examined. 


Perth (Males) 

Perth (Females) 


278 
127 


77 
26 


180 
110 


115 
72 


1901 

1900 


405 
388 


103 


290 
277 


187 
173 



The evening classes at Fremantle, which are under the management of a local board, were visited 
tot ixxspection. The number of individual students at the end of the year was 105 males and 23 females. 
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Perth Evening Class (Males), 

These examinations wei*e eminently satisfactory. As in former years, however, I have to call 
attention to the comparatively few students who present themselves for examination: only 115 out of 
an enrolment of 278. This is a decline of 11 in the number examined on the figures for last year, which, 
in their turn, were below those of previous years. 

The actual number of students on the roll of the school was 77, so that on an average slightly less 
than four subjects were taken by each individual student. 

The following were the results of the examination : — 



Subject. 



Teacher. 



No. 
EzamiDed. 



PasMd. 



Credit. 



PoMod. 



Failed. 



Beading, Lower . . . 


Mr. Manuell .. 


10 


5 


5 





Do. Upper ... 


Mr. Grogan ... 


8 


G 


2 





Dictation, Lower ... 


Mr. Manuell . 


9 


8 


1 


5 


Do. Upper ... 


Mr. Qrogan 


8 


6 


1 


I 


Writing 


.. Mr. MaoueU 


9 


1 


5 


3 


Shorthand, Lower . . . 


Mr. Jackson 


/ 


2 


1 


4 


Do. Upper... 


Do. 


5 


2 


3 





English, Lower 
Do. Upper 


Mr. Manuell 


10 


4 


3 


3 


Mr. Grogan .. 


8 





4 


4 


Latin 


.. Mr. Klein .. 


2 





2 





Arithmetic, Lower . . . 


Mr. Manuell . 


10 


1 


6 


3 


Do. Upper... 


Mr. Grogan 


8 


6 


2 





History 


.. , Mr. Klein . . 










Bookkeeping 


Mr. Jackson ... 


1 


1 





6 


Mensuration 


Mr. Grogan ... 


18 


2 


10 


6 


French 


.. Mr. Hunt ... 


2 


1 


1 







116 


40 


46 


26 



Percentage of Passes : 75. 
Perth Evening Classes (Females). 

The number of individual students was 26 — some of them belonging to several classes. Seventj- 
two papers were worked in the various subjects, being an average per individual student of three papers. 
The number on the roll declined from 159 to 127, and the average attendance from 117 to 110, but the 
number of papers worked increased from 46 to 72. 

The following were the results of the examination : — 









1 P^e.. 




Subject. 


TeMher. 


No. 






Failed. 




I 








Credit. 


Passed. 




English 


Miss A. Sutton 


8 


8 


4 


1 


Arithmetic, Senior 


Do. 


10 


8 


1 


1 


Do. Junior 


Do. 


I 





1 





Dictation 


Miss M. Sutton 


8 


4 


2 


2 


French 


Miss A. Sutton 


3 


3 








Geography 


Mifts M. Sutton 


6 


3 


1 


1 


Beading 


Do. 


9 


8 


1 





History 


Miss A. Sutton 


5 


1 


2 


2 


Drawing 


Miss M. Sutton 


5 


3 


2 





Gymnastics 


Do. 


7 





7 





Dresscutting 


Miss Streat ... 


11 


4 


7 





Total 


72 


37 


28 


7 




Percentage 


of Passes: 9C 


). 







REMARKS ON INSTRUCTION, Etc. 



Gbooeapht. 
In many instances, in tea<;hing the subject of Geography, the memory onlj is appealed to, and 
names are acquired by the laborious and unsatisfactory method of repeating them in the order of their 
IMjsition on the map. Efforts should be made to associate with such names any fact that will arouse the 
interest of the children, or the names should be placed in such a connection that the pupils are led to 
study the subject intelligently. The facts of Geography thus associated should be brought under the 
notice of the pupil as graphically as possible, by means of models, drawings, pictures, and photographs, 
and when this is done his interest is aroused, and his imagination stimulated. Lessons on a river with its 
valley, a coasting voyage, a railway journey, are eminently calcukted to excite both the interest and 
imagination, and to assist the memory. 
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In the lower classes the aim of the teacher should be to direct the pupil to a careful observation of 
the most important natural appearances to which he has access, in other words, to put him into the way 
of acquiring knowledge bj his own observations. As esu*h item of geographical knowledge is acquired, it 
should find expression in plan, model, or map, as well as in words. The school room should 1)e the first 
field in which the child is encouraged to make his observations ; then the playground, followed by the 
immediate neighbourhood of the school, and in no case should the teacher make the child's memory 
merely a receptacle for facl-s he (the teacher) has collated, but should rather lead him to gather these facts 
from his own observations. 

The method in which the plan of the school room and playground is taught to the lower classes 
still leaves much to be desired. Very often the teacher draws the plan on the board, and it is copied on 
slates or paper by the children in a more or less mechanical fashion. The better way is for the children 
to put the plan together bit by bit from their own observation and their own measurements. Drawing to 
scale as applied to these school plans is also very imperfectly understood, perhaps because imperfectly 
taught; but if the plan is made by the pupils in the manner first indicated, there will be little difficulty in 
this direction. 

Another point which does not appear to have been impressed upon the children is that the 
ordinary school map is but a scale drawing of a larger area. The scale should in every instance be 
discovered by the pupils themselves. 

Groupino op Subjects. 

I would urge teachers of small schools to take much more advantage of the provisions in Schedule 
IV. providing for the grouping of classes. During the year I visited several small schools in different 
parts of the State, and in not one did I find full advantage taken of the Regulations. Schedule IV. was 
drawn up with the idea of assisting teachers to concentrate their efforts by lessening the number of 
lessons which they would have to give, and a wise teacher would in this way save much time and energy. 

But not only in small schools, but in those of Classes III. and IV., and even in Class II., where 
the higher standards are small, much advantage would follow a judicious grouping of standards for 
subjects such as Geography, Recitation, History, Dictation, Object Lessons, etc. In such grouping, care 
must be taken that the whole curriculum will be covered by a scholar who |)asses through the three 
upper standards (V., VI., and VII.), and in all eases the grouping must be submitted to the Inspector 
for his approval before adoption. 

Registbation. 

Great improvement has taken place in the manner in which registers are kept, not only as regards 
neatness, but also accuracy. Of late, however, the reports of Inspectors on this subject have revealed 
serious omissions, which, to say the least, show a neglect of the Regulations, which is to be deplored. The 
Regulation most frequently disregarded is Eieg. 89, in which it is provided that the school roll shall be 
called at certain specified times, and finally closed at 950 a.m. and 1*45 p.m. It is in the closing of the 
roisters that many teachers offend. A careful study of the Regulations, which by the way are very 
explicit, would prevent much trouble and unpleasantness. 

That many teachers do not sufficiently study the Regulations concerning registration was shown 
by the answers given to one of the questions in the School Management Paper for the ** C ** Certificate, 
at the Teachers* Examination in December last. The question asked for the rule for finding the average 
attendance for a week, a quarter, and a year, and the examiner reported that *' 20 of our own teachers 
&iled in this question.*' 

The subjects of Drawing and English were dealt with at considerable length in last year's report. 
The remarks then made have been overlooked by some teachers, especially those referring to Drawing and 
Conversation Lessons. 

3rd March, 1902. , J. P. WALTON. 
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Report of Mr. J. If. McColluni, Inspector of Schools, 1901. 



SOUTH-WESTERN AND SWAN DISTRICTS. 



At the beginning of the year 1901 , the Murchison and Gingin Districts, and a portion of the Swan 
District, were transferred to Inspector Rooney, and Karridale district was again placed on my list of schools. 

One school — Beenup — was opened during the year, but owing to the very small attendance it was 
necessary to close tho school before the end of the year. The schools at Waterloo and Collie No. 1 Mill 
were re-opened late iu the year. Harvey school was closed temporarily, pending the erection of a new 
building. In all, 57 schools were in operation during some part of the year. All of these were examined, 
with the exception of Harvey school, which was closed too early in the year, and Beenup school, closed a 
few weeks before the date fixed for the examination. Fifty-one schools were inspected, those not 
inspected being Westbrook— closed temporarily at the time of my visit to the district ])ending the 
ippointment of a new teacher— Ludlow (half-time), Harvey, Beenup, Waterloo, and Collie No. 1 Mill. 

In addition to my work in the al)ove-named schools, I inspected 10 private schools, and assisted 
with the eximinatioa of the State schools at Biaeonafield. North Prem mtle. North Premantle Infants', 
Cottesloe, Subiaco, Leederville. Wood vi lie, Highgate, East Perth. Newcastle Street, and also with Perth 
Girls* and Perth Boys* schools. 

The numl)er of children on roll in the different sc^hool distncts, the average attendance, and the 
number present on the day of examination are as follows ; — 



District. 


On Boll at 

close of 

School Year. 


ArenM^ Attend- 
ance for 1901. 


Present on Day of 
Examination. 


ATenif^ Enrol- 
ment 
for 1901. 


Armadale 


103 


89 


87 


108 


Jarrahdale 


286 


239 


251 


286 


Donny brook 


296 


215 


267 


265 


Collie 


258 


207 


201 


254 


Murray 


216 


187 


183 


234 


Swan 


528 


422 


438 


533 


Yasse 


184 


148 


144 


185 


Wellington 


745 


639 


644 


768 


Karridale 


95 


89 


85 


101 




2,710 


2.245 


2,300 


2,734 



Prom the above table it may be seen that the average attendance was 82 per cent, on the enrolment. 
Karridale, with 93 per cent., stands remarkably high in the matter of attendance. 

New buildings have been erected at Harvey, Westbrook, and Waigerup. 

Additions were made to the existing buildings at Bunhury, Collie, Donnybrook, and Guildford. 

With the exception of a few small schools, the buildings are in good repair. The supply of 
furniture, apparatus, etc., still continues satisfactory. It is pleasant to be able to report more favourably 
of the efforts made during the past year to • improve the school grounds by clearing and tree-planting. 
The pupils generally show more interest in beautifying the playgrounds by planting flowers and 
ornamental shrubs, and often strive to keep gardens during the summer months under great difficulties, 
owing to the absence of any means of irrigation other than drawing water from the wells. 

The improvement in the general efficiency of the schools, mentioned in my report for 1900, still 
continues. The teachers, are, as a rule, earnest, industrious, and capable. Although in most points the 
discipline is satisfactory, still the childi*en might be encouraged to be more self-reliant. The organisation 
and tone show steady advance. The constiuction of suitable time-tables and programmes of lessons 
seems to give most trouble. The difficulty of organising is apparent chiefly among teachers who have had 
verv little training and experience, and have been placed in charge of small schools. Under the conditions 
hitherto existing in this State, it has been necessary to employ these teachers. It must be admitted that 
a large percentage, after a few years' experience, become efficient and successful in the profession. With 
regard to the schools exempt from individual marking l>y the inspectors of passes and failures, the results, 
in almost every instance, have justified the new departure. The marking by the inspectors of individual 
passes and failures is practically a waste of time that might be employed to better advantage in testing 
the general intelligence of the children. The teachers' examination books have proved very useful in 
securing uniformity of marking. When \isiting schools during the quarterly examinations, I noticed 
that some teachers assist the pupils by hints, etc. It is needless to point out the misleading and baneful 
results of this practice. 
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The " Gh)od " bonus was awarded to the following schools : — 

Bnnbury Wellington District 

Picton Do. 

Coolingap Do. 

Momington Mill Do. 

Hoffman Mill Do. 

Uduc Do. 

Waigemp Do. 

Quindalnp Yasse District <« 

St. John's Brook Do. 

Karridale Karridale District 

Hamelin Do. 

Donny brook Donnybrook District 

Coalville Collie District 

Pinjarra Murray District 

Drakesbrook Do. 

Jarrahdale Jarrahdale District 

Serpentine Do. 

Armadale Armadale District 

Bayswater Swan District 

Gooseberry Hill Do. 

E'eading shows steady improvement. The more suitable reading matter now provided has helped 
this advance, but the chief factor is the teiichers have been giving more attention to the subject. In a 
few schools phrasing and modulation have been well taught, so that it is possible for the listener to 
understand the meaning of what is being read without seeing the book. In bush schools defective 
articulation and the absence of voice modulation are still very noticeable, and the result, is the reverse of 
pleasing. Various causes over which the teacher has no control contribute towards this ; still, much more 
might be done to remedy the defects. Oral reproduction of the substance of the passage read may be 
made a valuable aid in correcting the articulation of the children, and extending their vocabulary. 
Simultaneous reading is very seldom employed in the better schools. It need scarcely be pointed out that 
one of the faults of this method lies in the unnatural and metallic tone of voice which it fosters ; while 
at the same time a number of children join in the chorus, and follow mechanically the lead of the qmcker 
ones, sometimes without seeing the words. 

Writing also continues to improve, although the defect, i.e., tendency to backward slope, pointed 
out in my last report, is still noticeable and will always require to be guarded against in the upright 
style. The supervision is more careful, and increased attention is being given to the correct holding of 
the pen. Very fair to good writing is now the rule, although, unfortunately, slovenly books are sometimes 
met with. In some instances the exercises in the transcription books had not been given regularly until 
a few months before the annual examination. 

Spelling is now generally good in Standards I. and II., fair in Standards III. and V., and very 
fair in Standards FV., VI., and VII. Where the correction of errors in the dictation, transcription, 
and composition exercises receives duo attention, the spelling is more accurate in the senior classes. The 
correction of mis-spelled words in the written composition is very important, as these are the words the 
children are most likely to use in everyday life. 

Greater progress is shown in arithmetic in the matter of percentage of passes than is apparent in 
any other subject in our curriculum. This may be partly attributed to the better methods now employed 
in teaching this branch of school work, but the increased proficiency is doubtless due in part to the greater 
amount of time devoted to teaching. In fact, there were instances where the impression was given at the 
annual examination that the energies of the teachers were principally directed to this subject. It should 
be remembered that, while arithmetic is very important, there are other important subjects to be dealt 
with. One fault particularly noticeable in the methods adopted was the tendency shown by some 
teachers to rely on obtaining good marks by getting the children to work a large number of possible 
problems based on the programme, instead of explaining clearly, by concrete illustrations and other aids, 
the principles involved, and then allowing the children to apply the knowledge thus obtained. By 
teaching a great variety of problems to a class good results may be gained at the examination, but the 
teaching has been mechanical and the reasoning powers of the pupil neglected, notwithstanding hiK ability 
to work correctly a simple problem within certain prescribed linos. S{)eaking generally, however, the 
proficiency shown in arithmetic is very gratifying. 

Satisfactory progress has been made in drawing. There is, however, still room for improvement 
in scale drawing. In only a few schools is the work done from actual measurements of the objects. The 
measurements should be taken by the pupils themselves. The best scale to adopt should be calculated 
with the class, and not merely selected by the teacher. It is also advisable to vary the scale from time to 
time. If properly taught, scale drawing can he made to lead up to solid geometry, and thus applied to 
manual work such as carpentry, etc. In freehand drawing the results varied from bad to good, sometimes 
in the same school. Individuality is very clearly defined in freehand drawing and brushwork, and is 
especially noticeable when design is introduced. Some children seem to become expert with very little 
effort, while with others it is a matter of much labour to attain even mediocrity in the subject. Model 
drawing still appears to present the greatest difficulties to the teachers. This must continue to be so until 
improved methods of teaching have been adopted. 

Geography has been better taught during the year under review than last year. Still I often find 
that children know a list of capes, rivers, etc., by heart, but fail in a broad general grasp of the subject. 
More use should be made of the globe in teaching latitude and longitude. In teaching Geography there 
is always a tendency to become too abstract, and the children grow weary of the subject, and feel pleased 
when the lesson is finished. A little more interest might be infused into the lesson by showing the 
influence of the physical features, climate, etc., upon the character and occupations of the people. The 
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majority of tbe schools are well supplied with maps, diagrams, pictures, and globes, so that teachers are 
now provided with nearly all the necessary aids to teaching Geography. The grouping of classes for the 
Geography lesson in small j^chools has been more common than during former years. It is rather 
disappointing that attention has so often to be drawn to the absence of a line of latitude or longitude in 
the memory maps. 

Grammar remains much the same as last year. It is sometimes said of this subject that the time 
spent in teaching it in schools is wasted. No doubt this is true in some cases. Mechanic^al parsing has 
no educational value. 

Analysis on broad lines at first and gradually becoming more detailed as the children advance in 
intelligence is both useful and interesting. Grammatical analysis should be made a means of mental 
training and brought into practical use in teaching composition, and should tend to clearness of thinking 
and writing. Composition is one of the most difficult subjects for a teacher to deal with, and perhaps 
the one least skilfully handled. Now that oral composition and sentence- building in the junior classes, 
and correct speaking in all classes, are receiving more attention, better results may be expected in future 
in the written composition of the senior classes. School libraries are increasing, and the wider range of 
reading thus provided for the children should increase their stock of ideas and improve their powers of 
expression: 

There is little to be said about recitation, except that perhaps the pieces selected are not quite so 
hackneyed as formerly. Verbal accuracy is the general rule, while clearness and distinctness are much 
more common than previously. 

Object and information lessons are regularly given in all schools, with one or two exceptions. There 
is, however, very little improvement in the method of giving these lessons. It is well to bear in mind 
that to train the general intelligence of the children is perhaps one of the most important matters in 
education. These lessons afford an excellent opportunity in this direction, but to attain this object it is 
not necessary to follow slavishly the facts as set out in a text-book. The teacher should have a sufficiently 
wide acquaintance with the matter under consideration to be able to seize and turn to good account 
questions and phases of thought which may arise among the children during the progress of the lesson. 

Manual work, principally clay-modelling, is carried on with variable success in a number of schools. 
Carpentry is now tnught at Donnybrook. Several teachers have commenced the study of this branch of 
'manual training, and are making commendable efforts, often under adverse circum stances, to quaUfy 
themselves for teaching it to the boys in their schools. 

Singing, Drill, and History are taught with success, ranging from very poor to good, in nearly 
every school in the South- Western District. 

The Infant Classes and Standards I. and II. are perhaps the weakest spot in the schools. In my 
Reports for 1895 and 1896, I noticed the high average age of the pupils in this division. It might be 
shown that in the case of bush schools this may be accounted for by the inability of children of tender 
years to walk long distances to school, but it is not always in the country schools that this weakness is 
most in evidence. Many of the larger town schools compare very unfavourably in this respect. Infants 
are too long learning to read, eighteen months being oft>en spent in teaching what, with good methods, 
might easily have been taught in six. The phonic method is now generally in use, but although this 
method has proved very successful under skilled teachers, with many others the success is still doubtful. 
The only remedy seems to lie in employing one or two of our best teachers to give practical lessons on 
teaching reading to infant classes. This might be carried out on the same lines as the lessons on drawing 
and brushwork given by Miss Firks two years ago. 

On the whole, the outlook for our schools is very cheering. If the interest shown in the past by 
the teachers and children in their work continues, there is every reason to believe that, in the face of 
many difficulties, this State will soon hold a leading place in elementary education. 

J. H. McCOLLUM, 
24th February, 1902. Inspector. 
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Report of Mr. R. Hope Robertson, M.A., Inspector of Schools, 1901. 

THE EASTERN GOLDPIELDS, SWAN, NORTHAM, AND PREMANTLE DISTRICTS. 

The following table shows the number of children on the roll in the schools under my charge, the 
^Xxxl)er present at the annual examination, and the average attendance for the year : — 



80BOOL8. 


BoU 
at date of 


Namber present 


Average 

Attendance 

for 1901. 


BOULDBB — 

Boulder 

Bonlder Infants' 

Lake View 


Total 

Total 

Total 

Total ... 

Totil 

Total 

Total 


579 
397 
257 


1 

514 
198 
140 


474 
404 
172 




1,233 


852 


1,050 


BULONG — 

Balong 


49 


37 


37 


COOLGA&DIX— 

Bonnievale 

Burbanks 

Coolgardie 

Coolgardie Infants' 
Kunaoalling 


109 

344 

190 

49 


30 

86 

266 

170 

39 


31 

86 

283 

130 

41 




726 


591 


571 


Fmmantlb— 

Bibra Lake 

Coogee 

Jandakot 

Hope Valley 

Rockingham 

Bockingham Beaoh 


7 
32 
20 
11 

7 
15 


7 

30 

16 

9 

6 

15 


6 
28 
16 
10 

7 
14 




92 


83 


81 


Kaloooalik— 

Brown Hill 

Kalgoorlie 

Kalgoorlie Infants* 


302 
470 
267 


266 
329 
138 


286 
366 

171 




1,029 


733 


773 


Kanowna— 

Kanowna 


174 


144 


145 


KOOKTNIE— 

Kookynie 


51 


35 


45 


KURAWA — 

Kurawa 

Paddin^on 


82 
53 


53 
40 


61 
40 




135 


98 


101 


Malcolm — 

Malcolm 

Mt. Morgans 

Gwalia 


46 
20 
50 


42 

26 
37 


89 
23 
40 




122 


104 


102 


Mbnzies— 

Menzies 

Woolgar 

Mnlwarrie 


197 
23 
10 


161 
23 
10 


167 
21 

8 




230 


194 


196 
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Schools. 


Bon. 
at date of 


Number present 


ATenge 

Attendance 

for 1901. 


NOBSSKAN— 

Norseman 

Princess Eoyal 


88 
24 


85 
19 


80 
18 


Total 


112 


104 


98 


NOBTHAM— 

Meckering 

Tammin 


60 
27 


88 
19 


89 

20 


Total 


77 


57 


59 


SouTHSBN Cross — 

Soathem Cross 


186 


112 


117 


Swan— 

Chidlow's Well 

Lion Mill 

Parkerville Quarries 

Sawyer's VaUey 

Smith's Mill 


60 
28 
19 
32 

58 


83 

28 
15 
24 
51 


34 
28 
15 
24 
49 


Total 


187 


151 


150 



SUMMABT. 



DI8TUOT8. 


BoU 

at date of 

Ezaminatiou. 


Number preeent 


Attendance . Enrolment for 
for 1901. 1 1901. 


Boulder 

Bulong 

Coolgitfdie 

Fremantle 

Kalgoorlie 

Eanowna 

Kookynie 

Kurawa 

Maloolm 

Menziee 

Norseman 

Northam 

Southern Cross 

Swan 


1,233 

40 
726 

92 

1,029 

174 

51 
135 
122 
230 
112 

77 
136 
187 


852 

87 

591 

88 

733 

144 

85 

93 

104 

194 

104 

67 

112 

151 


1,060 
37 

571 
81 

773 

'^ 

101 
102 
196 
98 
69 
117 
160 


1,233 

51 

717 

107 

1,006 

182 

57 

134 

132 

238 

120 

79 

153 

187 


ToUl 


4,353 


3,290 


3.625 


4,396 



Attendance. — From the above tables it will be found that the average attendance in the whole 
district was 80 per cent. This is a distinct advance on the average for the previous year, which was only 
74 per cent. 

It is a matter of satisfaction to note that the average attendance on the goldfields is gradually 
improving. In 1899 it was 68 per cent., in 1900, 71 per cent., while this jear it is 75 per cent 

The average attendance in my other districts amounts to 84 per cent, of the enrolment. 

The number of children attending the schools on the Eastern Gk)ldfields is now 3,997. In 1900 
the number was 3,286. So the increase for the year has been 18 per cent. All the above schools have been 
examined during the year, and have from time to time been incidentally visited when opportunity offered. 
In addition to the State schools, I visited 16 schools in accordance with Section 16 of the Education Act. 
Of these 13 were declared " efficient," and three ** non-efficient." Besides the schools mentioned above, I 
helped in the examination of the State schools at Plympton, Beaconsfield, Perth Bojs*, Perth Girls', Perth 
Infants*, East Perth, Victoria Park, Subiaeo Infants', Highgate, Oottesloe, and Claremont. 

New Schools. — New schools were opened during the year at Brown Hill (18th March), Kookynie 
(20th February), Mt. Morgans (4th February), Mulwarrie (18th February), Mulline (23rd September,) 
Laverton and Euro (28th October). 

Schools Closed. — The school at Bibra Lake was closed on the 8th November, those at Hope 
Valley and Etockingham at the end of the year. Half-time schools were established at Laverton and 
Euro in April, but were closed in May, owing to the small attendance. They were re-opened on the 28th 
October. The school at Mulline was closed on the 1 3th October. The school at Niagara was open for a 
few days only, at Hie beginning of the year. 

Exempt Schools. — Seven schools were exempted from individual marking at the annual 
examination, viz. :— Bonnievale, Boulder, Cool^ardie, Coolgardie Infants', Hope Valley, Menzies, 
Rockingham, 
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Bonuses. — The "Excellent" bonus was gained bj the Boulder School and bj the Coolgardie 
Infants' School. 

The following schools obtained the ''Good" bonus: — Bonnievale, Hope Valley, Kalgoorlie, 
Kunanalling, Kurawa, Menzies, Bockingham, Rockingham Beach, Sawyer's >ralley, Smith's Mill. 

Carpentry classes have been established during the year at Kalgoorlie and Boulder, at which 
classes students attend from the Brown Hill and Lake View schools. 

Eastbbk Goldfiblds. — It may be of interest to call attention to the great increase in the number 
of children attending schools on the Eastern goldfields during the past six years, and to the extreme 
difficulty of effectively administering that district, owing to the abnormal conditions that have main- 
tained during that time, conditions similar to which have, perhaps, never before occurred in any other 
place in the world where primary State education has had to be established. In 1896 the enrolment of 
children in the State schools was 612, in 1897 it was 1,345, while in 1901 it was 3,997, or an increase of 
653 per cent. The children enrolled at the Boulder in 1896 were nil, in 1901 there were 1,233. In 
Kalgoorlie there were 171 children attending school in 1896. In 1901 there were 1,029. To cope 
with the extraordinary increases on the fields generally, it has been necessary to use the utmost care 
and foresight, as apart from the more settled communities, mining camps of mushroom growth have 
sprung up from time to time, clamouring for schools at the first opportunity. In the early days of 
the fields schools were granted to some of these camps, owing to their continued importunity, e.g., to 
Black Flag and Bardoc, etc., and buildings were erected, with quarters for teachers. Shortly after 
their erection the population disappeared, and the schools becoming empty, had to be closed. No 
one, who has not watched the development of these fields, can reaUse the difficulties with which the 
Department has had to contend, and it is satisfactory to state that at the present time there are 26 
schools in operation, employing 89 teachers, and that some of them compare more than favourably with 
the schools in the more settled parts of the State. Even now the Department is beset with difficulties, 
owing to the migratory disposition of the population, the never-ending importunity, and the ever- 
changing conditions. 

Beadino. — A general improvement has been made in reading in most schools, principally through 
the employment of more intelligent methods, and from the increased interest taken in the School Papers. 
The main faults lie in the misuse of the aspirate and in vulgarisms of pronunciation. The *' Australian 
twang,*' as it has been called, is prevalent in many schools, both amongst the teachers and the taught. 
Where this is the case, it seems almost hopeless to eradicate it, and no doubt it will become 
accentuated, owing to the climatic influences, which tend to the gradual broadening of the vowel sounds. 
Taken as a whole the English language is well pronounced, better probably than it is in England, as we 
do not have the many different dialects to contend with, nor the various '* cockney isms " to fight against, 
but it at times gives one a shock to hear (amongst other words) "paper" pronounced as "paiper," " face" 
as "faice." and "cake" as "caike," to say nothing of " town " as " teown " or of " cow " as ** keow." 
Everything should be done to put off the evil day when we shall, like the Americans, have an 
unmistakable accent, but it seems to me, as certain as it is that night will follow day, that in time to 
come, it will be an accomplished fact. In some of the schools the practice of ** silent reading " has been 
introduced in the higher standards, and no doubt the practice has its advantages, as the children are 
taught a love of reading. While thus employed they should always be under supervision, and oral 
questioning should follow. Where this love for reading has been acquired, it is found that the school 
libraries — which I am pleased to say, have grown up in many of the schools — are largely used. 

The tests from unseen readers, which is now allowed, is distinctly a progressive step, as it forces 
teachers to use better methods, and prevents, especially among the lower classes, the learning of the 
reading book by heart. 

Although in after life we are seldom called upon to read aloud, we should remember that our 
primary aim in teaching a child to read is not only to enable him to ** understand the written thoughts of 
others," but also to " adequately interpret them." " The most fruitful source of failure in reading aloud 
is the endeavour to accomplish the second without the first. We must, therefore, remember, that children 
are required to read aloud in school, not so much because they will be required to read aloud out of school 
— ^for the amount of audible reading a person- does is comparatively small — but because this should be the 
readiest method of testing whether they should have understood the meaning or not. Excellence in 
audible reading is undoubtedly the goal we must endeavour to reach, but if teachers and examiners in 
reading would only bear in mind that reading is an intensely mental act, they would consider that reading 
best which showed the clearest grasp of the author's meaning ; and this remark applies to reading of the 
most elementary character as well as of the most advanced." 

Spbllino. — With the improvement in reading a corresponding advance has been made in spelling. 
This subject is one of the most difficult of all, owing to the many anomalies and to the arbitrary characler 
of the English language. Its difficulty forces teachers to use more correct methods, if success is to be 
obtained. Instead of the old-fashioned method, consisting of the continual and useless iteration of long 
lists of words, we find that the teachers now realise that transcription is an important aid, and that 
dictation, when properly applied, teaches spelling indirectly. Word-building is also now looked upon 
with greater favour, especially in the upper standards, when the knowledge of prefixes and affixes makes 
systematic teaching in this subject more interesting, and enables the teacher to point out unsuspected 
relations betwen words. 

Wbitino. — Owing to the fact that a uniform system of writing has been in vogue in my district for 
the. past three years, it is satisfactory to find that, with few exceptions, a distinct advance has been made in 
this subject. Teachers have realised the advantages of vertical writing, and have, for the most part, adapted 
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themselves to the proper methods of giving instruction in it. As a rule, the scholars who have been 
trained uader this system are now able to write well when they leave school, whereas formerly this was not 
the case. The engraved headlines in the copy books are well graduated, and are, as a rule, educative. As each 
page contains more than one copy there is some guarantee that the children will endeavour to imitate the 
copies. The supervision has been more careful, but in some instances the corrections have been slavish, 
and having been male out of school have practically been without value. The raist^kes in writing should, 
as far as possible, be pointed out and corrected at the time of their being made. 

It is curious to note that some teachers while teaching the vertical style of writing, immediately 
after the writing lesson is over, revert to the sloping style when writing on the blackboard. This should 
be guarded against, as children, being nothing if not imitative, wonder why they are taught one system 
while their teachers adopt another. The style of writing adoptea by the teacher when writing on the 
blackboard should always indicate the system taught in the school. 

Arithmetic. — Arithmetic has been a varying quantity. In some schools most satisfactory progress 
has been made, in others it has remained stationary. In the latter schools it is looked upon as a subject more 
for practice than for teaching, and the classes are usually found engaged in practising the particular kind of 
sums that have been set at the previous annual examination. As has been pointed out before, the children 
should be taught something at each lesson. In many schools this subject has been taught with increasing 
care and intelligence. Every effort has been made to teach it correctly, and, wherever practicable, 
preference has been given to shortened methods. It is to be regretted that scant attention has been made 
to contracted methods in decimals in Standards VI. and VII. ** The utilitarian value of arithmetic has 
been given as one of the strongest reasons for including it in the school curriculum, but in no part of the 
teaching of this subject is its utilitarian value so much lost sight of as in the scant treatment meted out to 
decimal approximations. Teachers who know very well that bankers take no account of fractions of a 
penny, will yet allow their pupils to bring out the answer to a compound interest sum to a dozen places of 
decimals (i.e., the hundred thousand millionth part) of a pound. Of course there are occasions on which 
it is desirable to bring out a result with absolute accuracy for the purpose of demonstrating a theoretical 
point, or of giving the pupil practice in calculation, but this should not be allowed in any * commercial * 
rule. In teaching approximations, the teacher must first convince his class that in actual measurements 
we are always content with approximations. Let him set three boys, independently, to measure the width 
of the blackboard, the length of the class room, or of the play-ground, with a foot rule divided into inches 
and tenths. Their recorded results will make them stand self convinced. They will at once see the 
absurdity of attempting to give tenths, still less hundredths of an inch, in denoting the length of a room." 

Dbawino. — Drawing, which hitherto has been looked upon as being rather in an experimental stage, 
has proved during the past year to have been most beneficial to the children. Free-arm drawing has made most 
satisfactory progress, and it is surprising to see with what ease the children can draw from memory or 
from diagram, combining forms with facility and accurately drawing common objects. It is remarkable 
to find that the smaller the child is the higher he will start to draw on the blackboards, while it is not 
till the highest standards are reached that the children draw naturally at arm's length, and straight from 
the shoulder. Geometrical and scale drawing are improving steadily, and for the most part have 
been intelligently taught. 

Brushwobk. — Brushwork varies throughout the schools, perhaps more than any other sub- 
ject. Some teachers are inclined to make a fad of it, and run it to death. Others ueglectit altogether. 
Those who have neglected it appear to underestimate its value. The value of the work may be expressed 
in the following facts: — "All branches of the subject can be so easily sytematised. G^ood results are 
obtained immediately : thus it is encouraging. It is more engaging than most elementary art yet 
introduced in our schools. It readily combines strict accuracy, beauty, and originality. It raises the 
general artistic knowledge to a higher plane. It persistently trains the hand in movements at once rapid 
and precise — marks of the highest forms of manual work.*' 

English and GBoaRAPHT. — Of the class subjects English and Geography have been the most 
satisfactory, while History in many cases shows signs of neglect. Composition has greatly improved. 
This is owing to the fact that answering in complete sentences has become more habitual, and that it 
has, in many cases, been taught concurrently with Grammar. Geography, although a marked improve- 
ment has been shown in the upper standards, is still far from strong in the lower. Plans are still a 
stumbling block to many, and teachers will not realise that the chief object in teaching plans is to give 
the children an intelligent idea of the map. " The teacher's /r»^ task is to give the children an accurate 
idea of what is meant by a plan ; for this purpose a number of suitable familiar objects should be used 
for demonstration. The lesson will require some graduation, commencing with the dot or point and 
finishing with some geometrical solid or common object. It is not advisable at this stage to bother about 
scale. It will be sufficient for the present to simply preserve a general proportion, the children aiding 
by suggesting as much as possible the drawing of the lines. A plan is properly the representation of 
anything dra^n on a plane, and in a special sense it is the representation of a horizontal section 
of anything. The teacher's task is to convey this information in simple language and by suitable 
demonstration. On no account should such a defijiition be given to the class, but explanation and 
demonstration by the teacher should be followed by a simple description from the class." In teaching 
the geographical definitions, freer use should be made of models, pictures, and diagrams, and the practice 
of making children learn the definitions by heart should be discontinued. 

HiSTOET.— History has not received much attention, and but little effort has been made to combine 
geographical with historical teaching. It is hardly necessary to set out here the attractiveness of this 
subject to the ordinary child, if properly taught, and it is to be hoped that by next year the teachers will 
realise mere cramming is not the way to teach history, and that preparation is absolutely essential. 

Classification. — The freedom of classification and promotion which has been granted to those 
schools which have been exempted from individual marking at the annual examinations has worked wefl. 
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On the goldfields age classification is unnatural, as many children from lack of opportunity have never 
been to school until they have reached ages varying from nine to fourteen. They have to be classified 
according to their ability, and it is pleasing to state that the majority of head teachers, recognising the 
necessity for their rapid advancement, promote them from class to class as soon as possible, reading being 
taken as the basis for promotion in the infant classes and arithmetic in the standards. 

Obganisation. — The organisation of the schools generally has improved. The time-tables have 
been more intelligently prepared, and the registration and records have, with few exceptions, been correctly 
kept. 

Tbachebs. — The teachers, as a whole, have worked loyally and well ; and many, under difficult 
circumstances, have won the respect and confidence of the parents and people generally. It is very hard 
for a teacher on the goldfields, especially an unclassified head teacher, to keep up his position in a township, 
where he is looked upon as one of the leading men, on a salary which in many cases does not compare 
with that paid to a working miner, who has no position to maintain. If possible, unclassified teachers 
should not be appointed to the goldfields, as the salary they can command, according to the Regulations, 
is, under the conditions that at present maintain, scarcely a living wage. Apart from this consideration, 
owing to the severity of the climate in summer, none but skilled teachers should be employed, as for some 
months of the year, unless the best methods are used, the teaching is practically useless. The extreme 
heat, especially in the iron buildings, makes the children listless and apathetic, and if their interest cannot 
be aroused, little good can be done. 

QuABTEBS. — ^The quarters allotted to the head teachers are, in many cases, inadequate, and can 
hardly bear comparison to those provided for the police, for stationmasters, and for postmasters. 

1?. HOPE ROBERTSON. 
February, 1902. 
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Report of Mr. R. Gamble, Inspector of Schools, 1901. 



I have the honour to submit the folio wing Report upon the schools and work in the Eastern and 
Southern Districts for the year 1901. 

Fifty-four schools were under mj supervision this year. The decrease in the number of schools in 
my district was caused by the appointment of another inspector, and a consequent rearrangement of 
duties. 

The following schools were transferred to Mr. Robertson : — Coogee, Bibra Lake, Jandakot, 
Rockingham, Hope Valley, Rockingham Beach, Norseman, Princess Royal; and to Mr. Rooney, 
Mogumber, Marbro, Koojan, Moora, and Dandarragan. 

Three new schools were opened during the year at Bally BaJly, Cartimeticup, and Ravensthorpe. 

Wicklow Hills was closed, owing to the falling-off in the attendance, and Pell Mell remained closed 
again during the whole year. 

Inspection visits were paid to 46 schools, and all the schools, with the exception of the three new 
ones, were examined. 

In forty schools the scholars were subjected to an individual examination, while in the eleven other 
schools the examination was conducted under the exemption system. The number of exempted schools 
from the individual examination is on the increase, and this increase, I hope, will be more than main- 
tained in the future. 

The following Roman Catholic Schools were visited during the year and declared efficient : — 

Sisters of St. Joseph, Girls' and Infants*, Albany ; 
Sisters of Mercy, Mixed ard Infants', Newcastle and York ; 
Sisters of St. Joseph, Mixed and Infants', Northam ; 
Christian Brothers* School, Albany. 

The following private schools were also visited, and declared efficient according to the Act : — 

Mrs. Arrow's Private School, Albany ; 
Miss Bond's Private School, York Strieet, Albany ; 
Miss Faulkner's Private School, York Street, Albany ; 
Mrs. Beetham's Private School, Perth Boad, Albany ; 
Miss Carlton's Private School, Northam. 

The only two evening schools in operation were at Newcastle and Albany. These were both 
visited for inspection, but only the Newcastle school examined, as the Albany school closed before the 
time fixed for the examination. The number attending at Newcastle has decreased, and I do not 
anticipate its continuance during the coming year. It appears almost impossible to get the young people 
in the country districts to attend these schools. Evening schools have l)een started at different times at 
Newcastle, Northam, Wagin, and Albany, but the teachers have received very little encouragement' in 
their endeavours to make these schools successful. Best results have been obtained by Mr. Russell, at 
Newcastle. 

I assisted the Chief Inspector for a week in March, inspecting the following schools : — East Perth, 
Subiaco, Newcastle Street Infants*, North Premantle Infants*, and Woodville. The Chief Inspector 
accompanied me to Woodville. 

November was set apart for assisting the Chief Inspector in the examination of the metropolitan 
schools. The following schools were visited: — Perth Boys*, Girls*, and Infants* ; East Perth, Subiaco. 
Victoria Park, Highgate Hill, Leederville, and Newcastle Street. 

I conducted the Candidates and Pupil Teachers* Examination at the Albany centre, and assisted 
with the Teachers* Examination in Perth during December. 



Beverley 


1 


Toodyay 


6 


Broome Hill 


1 


Wagin 

Williams 


3 


Esperance 


1 


2 


Katanning 


6 


York 


7 


Kojonup 


1 


Ravensthorpe 


1 


Monrambine 


3 




— 


Narrogin 


2 




54 


Northam 


... 12 




— 


Plantagenet 


8 







The number of children enrolled at date of examination was 2,844; the average attendance was 
2,268 ; the numl>er present on the day of examination, 2,292. 
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Summary. 



Boud. 



Bererley ... 
Broome HOI 

Es^eranoe 
Kojonnp ... 
Monrambine 
Narrogin... 
Northam ... 
Wagin ... 
Plantagenet 
Toodyay ... 
Williams... 
York 



Boll. 



90 

29 

128 

96 

63 

104 

96 

699 

136 

867 

194 

41 



2,774 



PreMntat 
Enminatioii. 



78 

11 

116 

83 

42 

88 

72 

474 

122 

719 

172 

30 



Avenge 
Attendwoe. 



2,292 



76 

18 

112 

83 

42 

82 

66 

416 

118 

701 

178 

36 

281 



2,201 



The 
The 



' Excellent " bonus was granted to two schools : — Albany Infants' and Cranbrook. 
' Ghx>d " bonus was gained bj the following 16 schools : — 



Albany 


Narrogin 


Bererley 


Newcastle 


Coondle 


Northam 


Cuballing 


Pingelly 


Jnmperdmg 


Scotsdale 


King River 
Mombekine 


Tipperary 
Wagin 


Mount Barker 


York Infants'. 



These 18 schools I propose to exempt from the individual examination during 1902, if the inspection 
visits are satisfactory. 

Oboahisation. 

More attention is being paid to this very important part of a teacher's duty. Especially has 
this been noticeable this year in some of the small schools, where teachers have read the Regulations 
carefully, and have adopted the suggestions for the grouping of the standards for certain subjects as 
recommended in Schedule lY., ** Scheme of Instruction in Small Schools/' of the Regulations, pages 101 
and 102. 

Teachers who do not act upon these suggestions are generally those who do not carefully read the 
Regulations, or those who regard it as too troublesome to draw up and submit a scheme for approval. 
Happily this number is decreasing each year. 

Time-tables. 

One of the most difficult tasks which confronts a teacher on taking charge of a school for the 
first time is that of arranging and compiling a suitable time-table. 

One that embraces a judicious grouping of subjects in the several standards taught during the 
same period of time (of special importance in small schools) ; a careful selection of the subjects which 
should follow each other, lesson by lesson, so that subjects of a similar nature do not follow each other 
too closely, e.g., writing and drawing, or vice versa ; the due apportionment of time, weekly, to each 
subject according to its importance or difficulty; the correct compilation of the analysis, and its 
agreement with the times set apart for the subjects embodied in the time-table ; also neatness and 
legibility in the writing. 

In few instances did I find at the inspection visit that the time-table was not being carefully 
followed. I have reasons, therefore, for thinking, that in the majority of the schools in my district, the 
teachers endeavour faithfully to give the lessons as arranged. 

Those teachers who do not adhere strictly to their time-tables would do so, I am sure, if they 
reflected for a moment upon the number of little critics who are fully aware of and notice every divergence 
trom it. 

Pbogbammes. 

The teachers who have been supplied with the new programme of lessons forms have expressed their 
pleasure and appreciation of this action by the Department. 

A carefully-compiled time-table properly followed, and full programmes, which are not merely 
programmes in name, but are thoughtfully made out (with due regard to very necessary revision) and 
strictly adhered to, are two great factors aiding materially in the successful management of any school. 
I have invariably noticed that unsatisfactory results are obtained both at the inspection and examination 
risits in schools where an unworkable time-table is accompanied by meagre and carelessly-drawn 
programmes. Suitable time-tables and programmes generally lead to satisfactf^ry results. 

QUABTEBLT EXAMINATION BoOKS. 

These should prove to be of great assistance and value, for both teaeher and inspector can notice 
at a glance the advancement, or otherwise, of each or any scholar, quarter by quarter, during any school 
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year ; also if the promotions are systematically and properly made, and due attention paid to the average 
a^s in the classes or standards. 

As a rule, the marking of the individual pass or failure of a scholar was carefully recorded, but 
when one examined the portion set apart in these books for the teacher's remarks upon the work a noted 
want of care was exhibited in some schools, and in a very few the remarks did not agree with the 
individual marks awarded. 

As the teachers' examination is conducted, rough notes should be made on a sheet of foolscap. 
Aft* rwards these notes should he summarised and entered in the remarks column, set apart for that 
purpose. In some of the schools the average age for each class or standard was not calculated and 
entered up. It behoves teachers to make these quarterly examinations as exhaustive and searching as 
possible, for it is most essential to effective teaching, for the gradual improvement shown by the pupils 
from quarter to quarter should prove a great incentive to the teacher who is earnest in the success of his 
labours. 

Keoistbation, etc. 

The cases of careless registration, inaccurate or irregular marking of attendance registers, have 
been very few. Most teachers keep the records in a satisfactory manner, while a few deserve special 
commendation for the accuracy and neatness of the records. 

Beading. 

In too few schools in the district is word-building with loose letters carried out in anything 
like a regular and systematic manner throughout the infant classes. As the children in these classes 
can be so profitably occupied while a teacher is necessarily occupied in other parts of the school, I am 
surprised that more attention is not given to this matter. 

In schools where the system is adopted the teacher is amply rewarded by finding that the little 
ones are kept busily and advantageously at work, instead of sitting looking about in a listless manner, 
actually wasting their time, while he is occupied teaching the standards. 

In schools where a teacher is unaided, or has only the assistance of another teacher, it is very 
necesssary that the little ones should have the means whereby they can work without the teacher's direct 
supervision. Constant teaching and direct supervision can only be maintained in a school where each 
teacher has charge of a separate class or a division of a standard. 

Too many teachers still teach the infant children in Class I. the sounds of the letters from an 
alphabet sheet consecutively from "A to Z," instead of taking the reading sheets one by one, teaching 
the sounds of the type- words, the look-and-say words, and then the reading of the easy sentences on the 
sheets. Reading is thus taught from the very first lesson the child receives. 

Every teacher interested in the teaching of this very important subject should study Miss Dale's 
book and her methods. 

After a perusal it will be found that a great deal of interest may be aroused in teaching this 
subject, which to most children and some teachers is a dull dreary piece of work. 

Writing. 

I think that this will show an all-round improvement in the near future, as one system, the 
upright, has to be adopted. 

Migratory children will find the same system taught in every school attended, and both teachers 
and pupils will be spared much anxiety in future. 

It is still customary with some teachers to look upon the copy-book lesson as one in which the 
books are simply to be distributed, the children set to work, and left without supervision or teaching 
during the whole lesson. 

In individual schools, where the subject is properly taught and supervised, the copy-books reflect 
very creditably upon both teacher and scholars. 

The same remark applies to the transcription and dictation books, in which, as a rule, the errors 
are carefully corrected and lessons properly dated. 

Arithmetic. 

In the schools in which this subject is well taught in the infant classes and lower standards, 
the children in the higher standards are becoming more proficient in solving the problems set 
at the annual examination. Concrete t^jaching, however, is not always continued in the higher standards; 
especially was this noticeable when testing the children in fractions and mensuration. 

I still find some teachers who will not regularly and systematically make use of the valuable 
manuals of arithmetic supplied bv the department. The majority, however, have studied these and have 
foimd how useful they are in teaching this subject. Efficiency in this subject is gradually improving, 
and should get better year by year. 

English. 

The grammatical part of this subject, especially analysis, still continues to be better taught 
than oral and written composition. I have lately received a book published by MacmiUan and 
Co., on the teaching of oral composition to the junior classes, and can strongly recommend it as a helpful 
book from which teachers may cull many hints and suggestions for gui<&iice in the teaching of this 
subject, which appears to cause many teachers a deal of trouble. 
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Deawtno. 

Teachers are beginning to better understand the system and the methods to be adopted 
in teaching this important subject of our curriculum, and are endeavouring to teach successfully 
a subject for which <»nly a majority of the trained teachers have received special tuition. During 1902 
the full course has to be ta*ight. More attention has been |>aid this year to the accurate drawing of the 
ellipse, oval and circle, from a combination of which so many designs can be evolved. 

Bight line drawing and the drawing from actual objects has not, on the whol«*, received sufficient 
attention. 

Instrumental drawing in many of the schools has been much negL-cted this year, and will 
therefore require special teaching during the c(»ming year. 

Brush work appears tx> give the children and some of the teachers most pleasure. In some schools 
this work is very creaitably done. 

The following books, published during the year, should greatly assist teachers in teaching this 
subject : — 

Gill's New School of Art Geometry. 
AmbidextroQS Drawing — Lydon. 
Model do. do. 

Handbooks to Elementary Lessons in Design (I. to VI.), by J. Petty. 
Published by Messrs. Arnold and Son. 

Geography, History, btc. 

With a few exceptions, the standard of efficiency in the schools has remained about the same 
as that of last year. 

If suitable Pictorial Oeographical Readers could be obtained, I should very much like to see their 
introduction into the upper standards of our schools. 

Manual Work. 

Very little is done beyond clay modelling, Carpentry is still carried on at Newcastle, and a very 
good commencement made at Narrogin with experimental agronomy plots. Many teachers have planted 
trees and rooted vines. I hope to see in the future experimental farming ca-rried on in connection with 
some of the schools at York, N<»rtham, Narrogin, Wagin, and Katanning. Similar farm centres are doing 
good work in the agricultural districts of South Australia, with a central agricultural school in Adelaide 
on the old exhibition groimds. The course at this school is so designed as to fit boys to enter the 
Agricultural College at Roseworthy or the School of Mines and Industries when they reach the required 
age. 

From an article on " School Gardens," in the Australasian of the Ist inst., the following is 
taken: — 

The sum expended by Victoria in teaching her youth agriculture and horticulture is so little that it is not worth 
mentioning, but in the small State of Denmark it amounts to ^8108,000 per annum. Canada spends jB 1 56,000; the 
United States, ^£26,000. France voted for 1900 the sum of jg 153,000. Great Britain is far behind ; the small sum of 
JB$,000 only was spent in grants in the same year. 

Scientific gardening is taught in the national schools of Sweden, and in the seminaries for the education of 
national school t^ichers. There is a school garden in nearly every rural school district in the kingdom. The garden 
is placed near the school-house, and the children receive practical instruction in the* cultivation of plants, berries, 
flowers, herbs, and fruits, the management of hotbeds, greenhouses, and so forth. The parishes are required to furnish 
the necessary ground for the gardens, and trees and shrubs are annually given to the children to be planted at their 
homes. 

Infant Schools. 

The school at Albany maintained its high standard of efficiency, and gained the " Excellent " 
bonus, while the " Gk)od " bonus was awarded the school at York. Additions to the York school will 
greatly assist the head mistress in her management. 

Associations. 

Teachers* Associations exist at Northam, York, Wagin, and Albany. The most successful year's 
work has been done in the Wagin centre, teachers coming many miles and at some expense to be present 
at the meetings there. A very successful annual meeting was held at Northam, and I hope the meetings 
here in the coming year will be on a par with those formerly held there. All agree that these organisations 
are of very great ben«»fit. Teachers have opportunities of comparing notes and specimens of work, 
discussing plans, and solving each others' difficulties, while the more able teachers give specimen lessons 
to classes of- scholars or teachers, read papers, et<*. 

In conclusion, I may state that I cannot recall any very serious breach of discipline, either on the 
part of pupils or teachers, and the general discipline and tone of the schools, as a whole, are most 
satisfactory. 

ROBT. GAMBLE, 

24th February, 1902. Inspector of Schools. 
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Report of Mr. W. J. Rooneif, B.A., Inspector of Schools, 1901. 



The schools which fell directly under my special supervision, owing to the rearrangement of the 
Inspectors' districts, numbered 47. During the year three of these were closed, two (Dingup and Oakabella) 
owing to reduced attendance, and Onslow for the lack of suitable buildings. The establishment of schools 
at Kirupp. Darradup, Peerup, Biverside, Bullsbrook, and Peak Hill, and the re-opening of those at 
Koojan and Central Greenough more than compensated for this loss. At the close of the year my 
districts thus embraced 52 schools. A glance at their distribution shows the area under my supervision 
to be one of magnificent distances. 



Blackwood 

Swan 

Gingin 

Melbourne 

Irwin 

Greenough 

Geraldton 

Northampton 

Murchison 

Boeboume 

Broome . . . 

Gascoyne ... 

Sharks Bay 



Qsohools 

4 „ 

7 „ 
6 „ 

6 „ 

8 „ 
3 „ 
8 „ 
1 „ 
1 .. 
1 „ 
1 ., 

52 schools. 



Of the schools due for examination, 40 in number, all except Sharks Bay were examined. Finding 
that the visit to this school would entail the loss of a whole month, I was reluctantly compelled to 
relinquish my desire to land there on my return journey from the North-West. The enrolment and 
actual number of children examined are shown in the accompanying table : — 



District. 


Enrolment 
St date of 


Number 
Examined. 


Blackwood ... 

Swan 

Gingin ... 
Melbourne 

Irwin 

Greenough 
G:eraldton 
Northampton ... 
Murohison 
North-Weftt ... 




255 
408 
131 
102 
167 
118 
383 
80 
337 
122 


204 
323 
108 

89 
123 

82 
308 

62 
253 

87 


Totals 


2,093 


1.639 



This is exclusive of the Roman Catholic Schools: Geraldton, Geraldton High School, Central 
Greenough, Northampton, and Cue. At these 284 children, out of a total of 346 on the registers, were 
eitamined. I also paid second or inspection visits to 34 schools, and incidental visits to a few. 

In addition to the work in mj own districts, I devoted the month of February to the inspection, 
with the Chief Inspector, of many of the schools in the Metropolitan and Fremantle districts. Later in 
the year I conducted the examination of the Claremont school, and helped at the following: — Fremantle 
Boys', Fremantle Girls*, East Perth, West Leederville, Victoria Park, WoodviUe, Highgate, Cottesloe, 
Newcastle Street (Infants*), and (Subiaco. During the course of the year I also visited seven private 
schools in Fremantle and Perth, declaring six of them efficient within the meaning of Section 16 of the 
Act. 

Bbstjlts. 

As the result of the examinations conducted in 1900, nine schools were declared exempt from 
individual examination in 1901. The tests applied during the past year will place 16 on the list for 1902. 

The ** excellent ** bonus was not awarded during the past year, but the following schools secured 
the "good**:— Balingup, Boyup Brook, Midland Junction, Gingin, Upper and Lower Chittering (half- 
time), North and South Bindoon (half-time), Marbro, South Greenough, Geraldton, Narra Tarra, and 
Nabawab (half-time), and Day Dawn. No school has been granted a bonus or placed on the exempt 
list unless the examination and preceding inspection were of a very satisfactory nature. Unfortunately, 
in a few instances, the examination occurred on my first visit to the school. It is, therefore, a pleasure 
to witness to the greatly increased efficiency of the following schools not placed on the exempt list : — 
Bridgetown, Greenbushes, Dongara, Moonyonooka, Yalgoo, and Cue. 

The great majority of the teachers in my districts have worked conscientiously, with the result 
that a creditable state of efficiency prevails. 
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Those teachers who possessed the priyilege of free classification have in almost everj instance made 
good use of it. Possibly some children have been unnecessarily kept back. Sometimes teachers fail to 
see that a fairly intelligent child of nine years placed in Standard I. simply because of a lack of previous 
school training, should, without very great difficulty, compass the work of two standards in 12 months. 
But quite apart from such instances, promotions to a limited extent will always be found necessary at the 
end of the first and second quarters, even if only to secure a general evenness in classes. Great disparity 
in the attainments of the pupils of a class renders the teacher's work difficult and unsatisfactory. 

Personally. I am stronvfly of the opinion that freedom of classification should be extended — at least 
to all classified teachers, the number of those unclassified, I take it, being a diminishing qiiantity 
from the date of the first supply of teachers from the training school. With freedom of classification, the 
necessity for the individual results being scheduled would disappear, and, consequently, inspectors would 
be free to give fuller examinations and greater assistance to the teachers. As it is at present, I find my 
inspection visit more satisfactory to me than that for examination ; I believe it has been in the past more 
helpful to the te^acher, for we have got into much closer touch with one another. Is it poseiible to make 
the examination visit more useful than at present ? 

The five Boman Catholic schools in my district were all well above the standard of efficiency fixed 
for non-State schools. 

Attendance. 

This continues in most districts very satisfactory. In some agricultural centres, the Greenough 
for example, the whole year's average is marred by the continued absence of many of the senior pupils at 
harvest time. The attendance at the half-time schools is a most pleasing feature, affording, as it does, 
ample proof of the high estimate in which the work of the teachers is held by the residents in sparsely 
populated places. 

Most of the teachers are exceedingly punctilious with regard to the marking of the registers. In 
these schools the pupils are invariably punctual. It is a curious coincidence that where the teacher has 
been lax in the registration of attendance the pupils are also lax with respect to punctuality. 

Oboanisa-tion, Discipline, etc. 

In the larger schools the organisation is on the whole satisfactory. It often happens, however, in 
small schools that the teacher's powers of organisation are overtaxed in endeavouring to teach seven 
standards and infants without aid. Schedule IV. of the Regulations (Scheme of Instruction in Small 
Schools), designed to meet this difficulty in some measure, has not been used sufficiently in the past. To 
add to the difficulty, badly constructed time-tables have been much in evidence. The teachers of these 
schools, with the better organisation arising from the introduction of more workable time-tables and 
the grouping of standards for certain subjects, should tind their difficulties diminishing. 

The discipline of the schools and their tone have been alike satisfactory. A pleasing feature in 
many places is the absence or almost total absence of corporal punishment. Ija some places, however, too 
little has been expected from the children in the way of politeness. Bough and uncouth manners of 
speech often remain unchecked. 

The teachers perform their duties creditably and faithfully. Many take a deep interest in their 
schools and all that pertains to the welfare of the children. In the following schools the decorations 
please the eye and speak well for the taste of the teachers : — G^raldton, Chittering, Gingin, Greenough 
South, Cue, Day Dawn, Lennonville, Midland Junction, and Bridgetown. Of late gardening has 
received more attention. Bridgetown probably occupies first place in this respect, but much good work 
has also been done at Greenbushes, Chittering, Gingin, Marbro, Middle Swan, Mingenew, Yardarino, and 
Moonyonooka. 

Unclassified Teachers. 

More than a moderate proportion of the teachers in my districts are unclassified. Of these the great 
majority possess ability combined with earnestness, and consequently discharge their duties in a most 
praiseworthy manner, and meet with no uncertain measure of success. A few, however, appear to have 
been admitted to the profession without the necessary literary qualifications. In more than one instance 
the settlers, or some of them, were quite aware of the small attainments possessed by the local teacher. 
In some States there obtains a system whereby a preliminary examination must be taken on the day on 
which the test lessons are given before the inspector. 

Arithmetic. 

Everywhere there is evidence that much improved methods are being employed in the teaching of 
this subject. In not a few schools, however, the infants and lower standards are still taught on irrational 
lines. There are still teachers who allow counting on the fingers or by means of strokes on the slates. 
But even where such weaknesses do not prevail, there is often felt a sense of dissatisfaction, notwith- 
standing the high percentages gained from the test-cards. Gk)ing behind the results, I have found in 
several instances that ( i) too much time is devoted to the subject to the detriment of other studies, and 
(2) after the tables have been drummed into the unfortunate children, the teacher piles on problem after 
problem of every con(;eivable character, in the hope that when the test-cards are presented at the annual 
examination memory will aid in recognising some very old and familiar friends. Too frequently instead 
of teaching arithmetic concretely, u teacher becomes the collector of curios in the shape of puzzles, known 
as tests in concrete arithmetic. Too frequently, also, success in dealing with short problems is attained 
without a corresponding gain in accuracy in questions of fair length. In commercial life puzzles find 
little place ; accuracy in calculation is everywhere demanded. 
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Beadiko. 

Id some of the way-back schools, if it is difficult for an inspector to gauge the value of the teacher's 
work in this subject, the teacher himself must find it a still harder task to teach the children to read 
intelligently. Local peculiarities, not only in the pronunciation of certain words, but in the monotony of 
the drawl, must be conquered. Pattern reading will do something, the teacher's mode of speaking more, 
but free and unrestrained conversation most. To cure this unnatural mode of speech, an appesd to the 
child's sense of the natural will frequently prove effective. In the infante' classes it frequently happens 
that too much time is devoted to the mnemonic method of teachini; letters and their sounds. Surely 
the value of the letter " w " may be known without constantly associating it with ** what mother does with 
the clothes." It should be remembered also that though memory is strong in very young children, the 
power of association is not always so. 

The School Papers are everywhere appreciated by the children, but I have heard frequent com- 
plaints that the reading of the local notes has a very deadening effect upon a class. 

Writing. 
The writing has not been altogether satisfactory during the past yeat. In those schools in which 
a uniform system has l)een taught for any lengthened period, the results usually proved good. Now that 
a definite system has been decided upon, there is every promise that the future will be more fruitful of 
good results. 

Spelling. 
Spelling has been well taught, particularly in the middle standards. It is curious to note that the 
spelling in the dictation of the upper standards is invariably superior to that in the composition and 
other script work. 

Drawing. 

Probably this subject has engrossed more of the teacher's personal attention than any other. 
Almost all have ** read up " the subject, and practised assiduously. The labour has met with its reward, 
for even in some of the smallest of the bush schools there may be seen work far in advance of that done 
in some of the leading city schools a few years since. Two defects have hindered progress in individual 
schools ; freedom of treatment has not been developed, and original design has not been fostered. 
Excellent work in the making of blobs, either singly or in combination, is of frequent occurrence. It is 
necessary to remind teachers, however, that the making of blobs soon becomes mechanical. It is a knack, 
and is purely elementary. Colour work, as well as free-arm drawing should lead to design. The value of 
drawing as a subject lending itself freely to co-ordination or correlation with other subjects has rarely 
been discerned, if one may jud^e by what is seen at the inspection visits. Object, information, and 
conversation lessons may be readily correlated with drawing. It may be just as well to utter the warning 
that this co-ordination should be natural and not forced. 

English. 
This subject has been but fairly taught. Parsing, as far as it is demanded by the curriculum, and 
analysis usually receive satisfactory treatment at the hands of the teachers. There is, however, much 
scope for the better teaching of composition. The fault usually lies at the bottom — and, if the foundation 
be weak, what can be expected of the superstructure ? It is imperative to keep in mind that the composition 
of the senior pupils entirely depends upon the quality of the teaching of oral composition in the lower 
classes. Notwithstanding this, observation and conversation lessons are very frequently avoided. In the 
upper standards too much attention is devoted to the reproduction of stories or themes reaid by the 
teacher. When such exercises are given, the common practice of reading the story more than once should 
be studiously avoided. Recitation has improved, but the selection of pieces leaves much to be desired. 

Geoobaphy. 

Geography, like English, has l)een but fairly taught. In Standards I. and II. the teaching of the work 
prescribed in the curriculum has met with but qualified success. Plan drawing is rarely what it should 
be, and this is so because it is treated in a more or less mechanical and perfunctory fashion. The 
geography proper of these standards should, but does not, always commence with the home region. It is 
sometimes painful to find how little both teachers and scholars know of their immediate neighbourhood. 

History. 

Occasionally this subject is well handled by the teachers. In most cases, however, the teaching 
has been most ineffective, and practically useless. In a large suburban school "Ye Mariners of 
England " was i-ecently offered as the recitation of Standards V., VI., and VII. All knew the lines 
"Where Blake and Mighty Nelson fell," etc., yet to the great majority Blake was an unknown quantity, 
most being more or less satisfied that he was a French General. As a Britisher, I was keenly disappointed 
to find that the French had also annexed ** Mighty Nelson." By exhausting the replies of 20 per cent, of 
the class it was at length ascertained that ** in spite of all temptations he remained an Englishman." This 
subject may be co-ordinated with Geography, and with good results to a certain extent, but the points of 
contact are not so numerous as might appear at first thought. 

Singing. 
The number of schools teaching this subject by note is gradually increasing. Insufficient attention 
has been paid in the past to the selection of the songs and the clear pronunciation of the words. 
Melancholy songs are often the order of the day, although the teacher readily admits that the school 
should be a cheerful place. National and healthy sentiment often owe much to the character of the songs 
of the people. Does not someone tell us, " I care not who makes the laws of the people, let me make their 
songs." The habitual use of the tuning fork is highly necessary for giving the pitch of songs and 
correcting flatness. For obvious reason I would recommend the use of tuning forks rather than the pitch 
pipes, which are so frequently passed from teacher to children. 
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EiNDBBOABTBN AND MaNUAL TbAININO. 

Kindergarten work is extending rapidly, as many of the women teachers of small schools take 
much more than a passing interest in it. The pity is that some very willing teachers have no opportunity 
of coming in contact with those who have had kindergarten training and are proficient in the teaching 
of it. 

Modelling in clay is the branch of formative education adopted most generally in the standards. 
Much useful training of the hand and eye results. Still, it is scarcely in accord with the best practice for 
all children to continue oiodelling right through their whole school course. Chip-carving, bookbinding, 
modelling with cardboard, and iron- work are also taught in a few schools. One school, Moony onooka, is 
specially to be complimented upon the excellence of the training given in iron- work. 

The Nobth-Wkst Schools. 

Owing to the distance of these schools from any c>entre, examinations have not been held regularly 
in the past. During the year I visited four out of the five schools then open, and examined the 87 
children present. To do this occupied about five weeks of my time. 

In the interests of tjie schools so far removed from supervision, as well as in those of the teachers, 
I have already recommended that no teacher be retained in the North- West for any lengthened period. 
Teachers, because of their isolation, get out of touch with other members of the profession, and thus 
lose many opportunities for acquiring better and newer methods. Even the long vacation at Christmas 
may be of little service if they wish to visit the metropolis. 

The Pittube. 
The outlook for the coming year is most hopeful. 

W. J. ROONEY, 

Inspector of Schools. 
26th February, 1902. 
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Report of Miss J. A. Nishet^ Examiner of Keedlework. 



Sib, 

I have the honour to submit to you the Report on the Needlework of the State Schools for the past 
year. 

One hundred and seventy schools were examined in this subject ; of these 52 coined the highest 
marks, 23 were very good, and 13 good, while 30 were marked bad. There is a decided improvement in 
the exercises submitted ; they are marked by greater attention to neatness and finish. Method in 
the majority of schools is correct. 

This year the Department have required garmeuts to be forwarded frctm each school, along with 
exercises. This will lead to better and more practical work being done. Most of the garments forwarded 
were highly creditable ; teachers seem now to be generally adopting the sensible plan of paying less 
attention to elaborate trimming and more to careful sewing. Teachers are allowed by the Department to 
make garments of any size provided they are suitable for children of two years of age — one or two schools 
sent garments only fit for dolls. This is a mistake, as much of the pupils* interest in their work arises 
from the fact that it is to be worn by some sister or brother. Out of 1,364 garments examined only 25 
were unsatisfactory as regards sewing ; but the shape of many was very faulty, and much more attention 
is needed in the upper classes to cutting out. The girls of Standards V., VI., and VII., should be 
expected to cut out their own garments. It would be well if in the upper classes the scholars were 
encouraged to bring stockings, etc., to mend in school, and thus make the work practical ; in these classes, 
or at least in the highest two, it might with advantage be substituted for a finished garment. As the 
majority of the sewing teachers have not been acquainted with our methods, the Department allowed 
lessons to be given at Kalgoorlie during Easter, and in Perth in October. Both were well attended, and 
the teachers were most earnest in their work. There has been a decided improvement in the teaching of 
this subject ; but there still remain three obstacles which must be overcome before we can obtain the 
average of excellence we should aim at. They are (a) bad classification, children of two many classes 
being taught at once ; (5) sewing not being taught as a class subject ; (c) insufficient time being allowed 
for it. In spite of these, however, the results of last year's work are decidedly encouraging. Sewing 
teachers begin to see that this part of their work has a real value. Constant inquiries come from various 
parts of the State asking for help or advice, showing a growing spirit of interest, which argues well for 
the work in the future. 

I append a list of schools which gained 100 per cent. In the infant departments of the schools 
no less than 40 gained full marks. 

Schools which gained 100 per cent. : — 

Highgate Infants' 100 

Hope Valley 

Stratham ... 

Marracoonda 

Moore River 

Gingin Brook 

King River 

Newcastle Street (Infants') 
Subiai'O (Infants*) 



March 3, 1902. 



J. A. NISBET. 
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Report of Mr. W. E. Wray, Chief Compulsory Officer. 



I bare the honour to submit my annual Report on Compulsory School Attendance for tlie year 
1901. 

The percentage of average attendance to average enrolment was 81. We have thus suc- 
ceeded in maintaining the average for the previous year, which was the highest recorded. This would, I 
believe, have been exceeded, but unfortunately an epidemic of measles prevailed during the year. Nearly 
all the schools throughout the State were more or less affected in the attendance. Happily the attack 
proved invariably a mild one, and the children soon recovered from the effects. The Regulations, however, 
provide for the temporary exclusion of children coming from homes where measles exists. This 
necessitated the absence of a number of children in addition to those who were actually attacked. 

The members of the police force have again rendered the Department valuable aid in carrying out 
the duties in connection with the enforcement of the compulsory clauses of the Act. Since the appoint- 
ment of these officers to enforce the attendance of children at school we have invariably received a ready 
and loyal assistance from all of those engaged in the work. Without this aid compulsion must have 
remained in many localities a dead letter. 

Section 12 of the Education Act, which prohibits the employment of children of compulsory age 
during school hours, has fully justified its enactment. Notices have been served in 47 cases on employers, 
calling attention to contravention of the Act. In each case the child ceased to be employed, and after- 
wards returned to school. Under this section the Minister may, at his discretion, grant special exemption 
for children between the ages of twelve and fourteen, in case of poverty or sickness of the parents. Each 
application is considered on its merits, complete details being obtained and entered on a form specially 
provided for the purpose. Eighty- two applications were made for exemption. Of these 44 were granted 
and 38 refused. 

In former Reports I have drawn attention to the difficulty experienced in satisfactorily dealing with 
incorrigible truants, and have also suggested the establishment of a truant school. Section 13 of our 
Education Act does not entirely meet the case. Nor does Section 6 of the Industrial and Reformatory 
Schools Act. In dealing with such cases we require authority to cite a parent or guardian to appear and 
show cause why the child should not be committed to a truant or industrial school. The magistrate 
would then be in a position, after hearing the evidence, to either order an immediate committal or to place 
the offender on probation, with a warning of commitment should a further complaint be made. The 
majority of parents are fully alive to the advantages of a good sound education, and send their children 
to school regularly and punctually. I am sorry to say that there are still many parents who seem to be 
absolutely careless and apathetic, and who allow their children to roam the streets at will. Small wonder 
that the children of such parents develop a nomadic instinct and become habitual truants ; which 
frequently marks the first step in a downward career of crime. To exchange the rough, coarse, and 
disorderly life of the streets for one of regular routine and discipline is an experience uiat is needed in 
such cases, and may prove the foundation of a useful career. 

The private schools are now visited periodically and the attendance of the children investigated. 
Attendance registers are supplied gratis by the Department. The Act requires schools other than 
Government to keep registers of attendance and supply information concerning the attendance of any 
scholar. In all such schools I have visited I have found the registers accurately kept, and any information 
required has been furnished. I hope to induce the principals to furnish absentee returns similar to the 
State schools. Several already do so. There are now 81 private schools on the list of " efficient schools " 
in compliance with the Act. Three were closed during the year, having failed to satisfy the Inspector as 
to efficiency. 

The school year closed with 20,484 enrolled, as against 18,484 for the previous year, an increase 
of 2,000. 

The percentage of average attendance for each quarter of the year was : — 

First quarter 81 Third quarter 81 

Second quarter 82 Fourth quarter ... 81 

One hundred and ninety summonses, representing 217 cases, were issued. Fines were inflicted in 
135 cases. Twenty-eight parents were cautioned and ordered to pay costs. Twenty-two children were 
committed to an Industrial school Five summonses were withdrawn or not completed. 

W. E. WRAY. 
February 24, 1902. 



By Anthoritj: Wm, Alvbbo Watboh, Oovermpent Printer, Perth. 
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Report of the Honourable the Minister for Education. 



To His Excellency Admiral Sir Frederick George Denham Bedford, G.C.B., etc,. Governor 
of the Stais of Western AuatraZia and its Dependencies^ etc. 



Sir, 

I beg to submit, for the information of Parliament, my Report on the work of 
the Education Department during the year 1902. It is very satisfactory to be again- 
able to record a year of progress, both in the numbers of the scholars and in their 
proficiency in their school work. During the year under review there has been an 
increase of 2,217 children on the rolls of the Government Schools. This is a larger 
increase than the previous year, and brings the total enrolment to 22,765, with an 
average attendance of 18,448. The increase has been steady throughout the year r 
even in the last quarter, which often has shown a considerable decrease, the roll has 
this year been practically the same as in the September quarter. The decrease in the 
last quarter of the year has usually been attributed partly to the number of children- 
who leave the large metropolitan and goldfields schools after the examinations, which 
take place during the last months of Ihe year, and partly to the number of families who 
leave the West for the other States ^ring the Christmas holidays. It would be satis^ 
factory to think that the children no longer leave immediately after passing their 
examinations, and that the attractions of this State are becoming greater even for those 
who have migrated from other parts of the Commonwealth. 

The Department now provides 22,388 school places, in addition to 2,205 in hired' 
or temporary premises. It is pleasant to be able to record that the new schools andr 
class-rooms that have been built by the Public Works Department continue to win the 
approval of the teachers who have to use them, and the visitors from this State or from 
elsewhere who enter them. 

At the end of the year 1901, there were 233 schools in operation. This year 
18 new schools were added, and two, previously closed, re-opened. Five old schools, 
however, were closed, and three were not re-opened at all during the year. In the 12 
months, therefore, 250 distinct schools have been at work, and 245 were open at. the close 
of the year. 

The numerical growth of the children in this State has been extraordinarily 
rapid. Six years ago, at the end of 1896, there were only 9,008 children on the rolls 
of the schools. The number has, therefore, considerably more than doubled within this 
period, and it is most creditable to the Public Works Department and to the Education 
Department that they have been able to keep pace with this sudden influx of scholars, 
and to provide ample accommodation for them. Eleven square feet per child is the 
space provided in the class-rooms, and this basis gives plenty of ventilation and room for 
movement. One of the great difficulties in this sparsely-peopled State is, naturally, to 
provide education for the settlers in the country districts and on the goldfields. The 
farms are large, and it is not easy to place schools within reach of all the children. '\ he 
coimtry provisional schools are the most expensive to provide, as buildings have 
to be erected, and the teacher paid an adequate salary, though there may be 
only a dozen or so scholars to teach. It is doubtful what method wUl have 



ultimately to be pursued. In America and Canada an attempt has been made, 
apparently with success, to centi-alise the instruction in larger schools, and to convey the 
children of scattered settlers from a distance daily or weekly, or even to establish board- 
ing houses for them. 

The cost per head in the Provisional Schools is £1 Is. lid. on the average 
attendance, and £5 13s. 5d. on the enrolment. The cost per head in Special Schools in 
the North- West is as much as £S 6s. 6d. on the average attendance. The cost per 
head for the children of the whole State in Government Schools is jB4 10s. 9d. on the 
average attendance, or £3 14s. Id. on the eni-olment. The Government, however, 
recognises that, in spite of the expense, education must be provided for these isolated 
settlers, who are doing such valuable work in developing the resources of the country. 

Undoubtedly the great event of the year has been the opening of the Training 
College for Teachers. The College has been established at Claremont, about half-way 
between Perth and Fremantle, and is open both for day and resident students of both 
sexes. It is clearly advantageous, for many reasons, to the students that they should be 
in residence, but the position of the College enables those whose parents reside in the 
metropolitan district to reach it easily. The College can accommodate sixty students, 
and, as the course of training is for three years, should send out about twenty trained 
teachers per annum. There is no fear that this number of teachers would ever be too 
many for the vacancies in the schools. Apart from the present influx of children, which 
is abnormal, the ordinary growth of population, and the ordinary retirement of teachers 
through marriage, age, or other causes, will always be in excess of that number. 

The Department has secured a fine staff of teachers. It is fortunate that the 
influx of childi'en has coincided with some necessary retrenchment in the Eastern States, 
and the supply of teachers there has temporarily been sufficient to enable the Education 
Department to draw a good staff from them. This, of course, will not continue, and, 
further, it is most desirable that the teachers of this State should be trained in the system 
which they will have to administer, and not, coming from outside, have to learn fresh 
methods at the temporaiy expense of the children under their charge. 

It has been pointed out, in the reports of previous years, that the average salary 
of the teachers has been very low, and that it was essential, if a good start was to be 
secured, that they should receive a wage above, rather than below, that ruling in other 
professions in the State. Since the new scale of salaries has been in operation, there has 
been a satisfactory increase in the average salary, which is now £151 10s. 9d. for heads 
and adult assistants. This, however, is not a sufficiently large sum, when it is borne in 
mind that it is not as much as most mechanics receive, and the remuneration of the 
lower bmnches of the Service is still very small. During the year a fresh adjustment of 
salaries has been made by the abolition of bonuses for successful teaching. This system 
has been found unsatisfactory. It is practically impossible to award bonuses on any 
other basis tlian that of school reports, and the school report may be good, owing 
to the efforts of one or two individuals of the staff, whose work has benefited others on 
the staff who have not deserved such bonus ; or, on the other liand, the weak teachers 
may have deprived the deserving ones of the bonus to which their real efforts should 
entitle them. The Government, in making arrangements for the abolition of this system, 
was enabled to set by a somewhat larger sum of money for increasing the regular salaries 
of such of the staff as had previously received these sums. 

There are now 677 regular teachers in the service, in addition to the special teachers 
of cookery, manual training, etc. Of these teachers 459 are adult heads or assistants, 
and it will be seen that the average number of children to be taught by them is about 
40, while they have the help of a number of monitors and sewing mistresses. 



The Department has to thank the staff for devoted work, and has every reason 
to be proud of the instruction now given in the schools. 

It is satisfactory to note that the average attendance of the scholars is improving, 
having now reached 82 per cent, on the average enrolment — the highest percentage ever 
achieved in this State, or, it is believed, in other parts of the Commonwealth. It 
appears, therefore, that the parents are increasingly understanding the advantages of the 
schools, and the necessity of a continuance of attendance at them. 

Where it has been necessary to enforce the compulspry clauses of the Act, the 
Police have rendered most valuable assistance in parts of the State where, without their 
efforts, it would have been impossible to carry out the law. It is to be remembered that the 
Government requires attendance every time the school is opened, and parents should 
make every attempt to check the beginnings of iiTegularity by not allowing the children 
to stay at home for any reason except real sickness. Unfortunately there is still a class 
of inveterate truants, chiefly in the larger towns, and though the Act gives ample power 
to the Department for dealing with them, it has not been found possible to establish 
the necessary school entii*ely devoted to their cm*e. It is hoped, however, that buildings 
will be erected shortly. Truants are not ordinary Industrial School children, and they 
should not be placed with them. Tiiiancy needs to be cured by short detention but 
severe discipline, and there should be a system of licensing the child to the ordinary 
school as soon as possible, to test the efficacy of the treatment he has received. It is 
found elsewhere that a period of from two months to 10 weeks suffices to cure entirely 
the vast majority of truants ; but such a school must be of a special character, maintained 
solely for the cure of this class of child : the discipline should be strict, and they 
should not be in contact with children with any criminal taint. 

The provisions of the Education Act for 1899 for the inspection of private 
schools have been carried out fully, and the Government can now feel satisfied that 
the work of these schools is efficient. 

The reports of the Inspectors of the Department show that steady improvement 
is being maintained in the instruction given by the Government teachers. The old 
system of examination of individual childi-en by the Inspectors has now been entirely 
abolished, and in all the schools the teachers are given the responsibility of judging the 
suitability of children for promotion from one standard to another. The promotion 
of bright children has been more mpid under the new system. There is a 
slight increase in the number of children reaching the upper standards, and 
the Inspectors note that the system not only encourages the bright children by 
giving them an opportunity of passing on more quickly to higher work, but at once 
equalises the classes, makes the task of the teachers less difficult, and gives them also 
more scope for originality. There is said to be a mai-ked improvement in the tone of 
the school work and the intelligence of methods. The schools can now be judged by 
the Inspectors on these points, and they are not obliged to spend their whole time in 
testing the "passing" capacity of individual scholars. Much more assistance can be given 
to the teachers under the new system, as the Inspectors are able to spend more time in 
showing better methods and giving advice. 

The greatest improvement is said to have taken place in the infants' schools. 
The methods are more intelligent and the course of instruction is better. It is neces- 
sary, however, for infant teachers not to rest satisfied with the skeleton of a kinder- 
garten system, but to endeavour to learn its spirit rather than merely take certain 
kindergarten occupations to interest the childien. 



There is a general consensus of opinion among the Inspectors that the organisa- 
tion of the schools is improving, and that the programmes and time tables are more 
carefully thought out than before. The curriculum of instruction has been left 
practically unchanged, though some changes are now contemplated in certain details. 
Eveiy curriculum needs revision occasionally, as various difficulties ^re found in actual 
practice, or as the increased efficiency of the schools enables slight extensions to be 
made in different subjects. Criticisms on the individual subjects of instruction are 
found in the reports of the Inspectors (appended), which will repay perusal from the 
practical nature of their recommendations. 

In Reading, the Infants are reported to be improving ; word-buUding and loose 
letters being much more used. It is pointed out that, in the higher standards, care must 
still be taken to insure proper articulation, and that more reading is wanted from 
unseen books. Teachers are reminded that it is not necessary that children should 
know one book by heart, but that they should have the power of reading all books suit- 
able for their age, even though they have not previously seen them. Reading has often 
to be silent in small schools, but may, none the less, be a Uiost valuable lesson. Correctness 
in articulation of speech will have to be insisted on in these cases more strongly than in 
the other lessons. It is satisfactory to note that stories and fairy tales, which interest 
the children, are being more widely used in the schools, and that teachers are no longer 
teaching this subject exclusively from the Readers. 

Now that Writing has been made uniform throughout the schools, it is improving; 
and one Inspector points out that an enthusiastic teacher of this subject can, in four or 
six months, change the style and quality entirely in his school. Without teaching, this 
subject becomes a merely mechanical exercise, and will not improve. The blackboard 
must be used ; lessons on the formation of letters must be given, and the child's work 
must be properly corrected by the teachers. The abolition of slates will do much for 
improvement in this subject. Paper is now taken, with pencil or pen, in the earlier 
stages. 

In Arithmetic, some of the Inspectors notice that the general principles laid 
down in the Regulations are not yet followed in all schools. The use of concrete aids 
to arithmetic must be continued. They are required to give the children an intelligent 
grasp of the subject in the lower classes, and to prevent arithmetic becoming not 
practical. An intelligent appreciation of the principles of arithmetic is required, not 
merely the power to work certain sums in a certain way in which they have been 
practised by the teacher. Mental arithmetic must go hand in hand with written. It is 
a mistake to give them at different times as if they were different subjects, instead of 
being only different sides of the same. 

Geography still remains a weak subject in the lower standards. The Inspectors 
all agree that in many of the schools it is not taught by the correct method. Local 
maps are still poor, and not made from the observations of the childi'en. Not sufficient 
actual measurement is done by the children themselves ; open-air observation is neglected, 
and the proper sequence horn the known facts surrounding the childi'en to the unknown 
world outside their observation is not followed. It is observation by the children and 
not by the teacher that must be aimed at. The Australian child has the makings of an 
intelligent bushman, and it should be easier on that account to base geogi-aphy on the 
accurate observation of surroundings. 

Drawing is stiU a very popular subject, and has improved greatly in the last few 
years. Some of the Inspectors, however, point out that there is a tendency also in this 
subject to make the child keep to certain conventional forms instead of going more 
directly to actual common objects. What is wanted is more freedom in drawing what 
the child sees, and less pmctice at copies selected by the teacher. More effort also must 
be made to encourage the children to design. 



In English, the Inspectors point out that oral composition is still imperfectly 
taught. It is most necessary that children should cultivate fluency of expression and 
correctness of speech ; this should be insisted on in all lessons, not only in the English 
hour. Oral story-telling by the children will lead them to get rid of that shyness which 
is so fatal both in after life and before a strange Inspector. The analysis of sentences 
must be used to show how a child can express himself in common talk. Conversation 
lessons are noted as still weak ; they have a tendency to become too mechanical ; 
a good blackboard summary is also an essential. 

Last year it had been noticed that History had been neglected. This subject is 
still not taught as it should be. There is a tendency, noted by one of the Inspectors, 
to make the History teaching merely the reading of a history reader. What is needed 
is to give oral lessons which will make the growth of our own country, and the nations 
of the world at large, evident to the child, and help him afterwards to see the proper 
relation of politics, both national and international. 

Singing is now being well taught, especially in the larger schools. 

Drill is being remodelled, as the Government has arranged to start Cadet Corps 
for senior boys. 

Courtesy and Moral Lessons need more attention. The value of the Scriptures 
for instruction cannot be over-estimated, and among the moral lessons there should 
certainly be given lessons, not only on the greater moral virtues, but such matters as 
courtesy and civility. As one of the Inspectors pointed out, good manners ought to be 
taught in the schools, and the teachers should extend courtesy to the children as they 
expect it from them. 

Needlework, which is most necessary for giils, is being taught throughout the 
schools, and the Inspectors are taking care sufficient time is given to it. 

The important subjects of Manual Training and Cookery have been developed 
during the year. Though the numbers passing through the Perth and goldfields centres 
have been slightly less than in previous years, this is due to the fact that other centres 
are being prepared, and that classes of teachers have been held by Mr. Hart and Miss 
Devitt, to enable their systems to be extended much more widely throughout the State. 
While they were holding classes for teachers, some boys and gh'ls had for the time to 
stand down. There have, however, been 473 boys instructed in the use of tools in the 
meti-opolitan district ; 146 girls have been through the Cookery Course ; while on the gold- 
fields 270, and in Northam 46, boys have received instruction from well-qualified teachers. 
In other parts of the State, for example at Donnybrook, etc., teachei-s have begun 
courses of instruction after seeing the work as carried out in Perth. In addition to a 
class for some months in Perth, a Summer Course during the Christmas holidays was 
attended by over 20 teachers at Bunbury. The results of their work were very striking, 
and they deserve every credit for giving up their holiday time so completely in order to 
perfect themselves. Mr. Hart has proved himself able to reform and remodel this branch 
of instruction, and there is now every prospect of excellent work being done in the 
immediate future. Miss Devitt, also, has started Laundry Classes, and this work will be 
carried out, as well as the instruction in Cookery. Other classes for the staff have been 
held in Perth : pupil teachers attending courses in History by Mr. Brown, the Normal 
Master of the Training College, and in Geometrical Drawing by Mr. Parsons. Miss 
Nisbett gave sewing lectures at York and Geraldton 

The Technical School has made great strides under Mr. Purdie*s direction, and 
now can boast of being a most flourishing institution, the temporary and inadequate 
buildings which house it in no way damping the ardom- of the teachers or students. 



The Evening School Continuation Classes have been held in Perth and 
Fremantle with success ; but it is a matter of regret to the Department that the evening 
school system does not seem to flourish in the country districts. On the goldfields great 
attempts are being made, and there is every prospect of success in Kalgoorlie and 
Boulder. 

The Teachers' Associations continue to gi-ow and do good work. The annual 
meeting in Perth was addressed by His Excellency Sir Arthur Lawley, whose speech 
shoidd have given the teachers both inspiration and encouragement. 

The Inspectors have a heavy task to pay two visits in the year to all the schools. 
One of them points out that to visit one school he has to travel 560 miles by coach 
fix>m the railway terminus, which in itself is sufficiently fiar in the interior. 

In the Central Office the staff has continued to work steadily, and, while it has 
been diminished, continues to be able to cope with the increasing work. 

The Inspectors' Reports and the various Statistical Returns, including a diagram 
of the numbers in the schools during the last 30 years, will be found in the appendices, 
and will show the general progress made in the different branches of the Departmental 
work. 

In conclusion, I feel confident that the work of the Department will continue to 
develop during the ensuing year. 

I have, etc., , 



Cyril Jackson, 

Inspector General of Schools, 

20th February, 1903. 



WALTER KINGSMILL, 

Minister for Education. 
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Pupil : 












Salaries 


81 10 











Apparatus 


81 10 


6 


113 6 






PU&GHABKS INTO StOCK : 










Furniture 


662 17 


6 








Apparatus 


2.710 11 


2 








Prizes 


190 7 


2 








School Bells 


106 





3,669 16 9 






MiBCBLLANSOUB : 










Transport Charges, etc, on 












Apparatus 


371 8 


1 








Caretaker— Perth Central 


100 











'iVavelling Allowances — 












Teachers Sewing Lec- 












tures 


19 1 


3 








Teachers Visits to 












Schools 


11 4 


2 








Total 






501 13 6 




... 


„£ 


Total 


.. jeia9,197 6 


109,197 6 
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No. la.—StaiemetU of Stock Account for the Year 1902, 



BB0EIPT8. 



£ 8. d. 

To Balance 

„ Purchases 2,710 11 2 

„ AmouQt added to cost ... 786 3 2 

,, Stock returned from schools Oil 4 



DISBURSEMENTS. 



Apparatus. 



M s. d. 
8,443 14 6 


By Issues 
„ Balance 


8,497 6 8 




je6,941 2 





£ s. d. 
8J02 19 1 
8.238 1 1 



je6,941 2 



To Balance 

„ Purchases 

„ Amount added to cost 



£ s. d. 

190* 7 2 
22 17 4 



Prizes. 



£ B. ± 
117 7 2 



213 4 6 
je330 11 8 



By Issues 
,, Balance 



£ s. d. 
209 16 10 
120 14 10 



£880 11 8 



To Balance 
„ Purchases 



Furniture, 



£ s. d. £ s. d. 
160 2 6 
562 17 5 
562 17 5 



£722 19 11 



By Issuen 
., Balance 



£ s. d. 
205 17 2 
517 2 9 



£722 19 11 



School Bells. 



To Purchase 



£ s. d. 
106 



By Balance 



£ s. d. 
106 



Statement of Receipts paid to Revenue from 1st January, 1902, to 
31st December, 1902. 



Fees, Technical School 

„ Training College 

,. Evening School 

Sale of Apparatus, Technical School 
Books, Training College 

Book Sales 

Bents 

Miscellaneous Receipts 



£ s. 


d. 


403 11 





136 3 





140 5 


6 


10 4 


6 


47 8 


11 


,142 8 


3 



98 
24 



7 1 
5 6 



£2,002 13 9 
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SCHOOLS IN OPERATION. 



At the close of 1901 there were 233 schools in operation. Of these, three did not re-open in 1902. 
There were 18 new schools opened, and two others which had been closed were re-opened. During the 
course of the year five schools were closed. There were thus 250 schools in operation some time duriofif 
the year, and 245 at the close of the year. 

STATE SCHOOLS. 

The year 1901 closed with 142 in operation. Out of this number the following were transferred to 
other classes, owing to a falling off in attendance:— Baker's Hill, Daudarragan, McDowall's No. 11 Mill, 
Narrogin Brook, Scotsdale, Stratham, Westbrook. One school (Jarrahdale No. 39 Mill) was not re- 
opened, and one (Jarrahdale No. 2 Mill) was closed during the year. The following schools, 12 in 
number, were transferred from the Provisional Class : — Ferguson, Oreenough (North), Hoffman Mill, 
Jarrahdale No. 6 Mill, Kirupp, Mount Morgans, Quellington, Eavensthorpe, Tammin, Uduc. Wedge- 
carrup, Woolgar. The numbers were still further increased by the opening of the following new schools 
(nine) : — Cottesloe Infants*, Wellington Mill, Jarrahdene, Batavia, MuUalyup, Kalgoorlie (North), Leeder- 
ville Infants', Boulder (South), Perth (East) Infants'. From the foregoing it will be seen that there were 
155 schools of this class in operation during the year, and 154 at the close of the year. 

PROVISIONAL SCHOOLS. 

The year 1901 closed with 70. Of these, the following 12 were transferred to the class of State 
schools : —Ferguson, Greenough (North). Hoffman Mill, Jarrahdale No. 6 Mill, Kirupp, Mount Morgans, 
Quellington, I^vensthorpe, Tammin, Uduc, Wedgecarrup, Woolgar. The following seven were made half- 
time: — Frankland River, Irishtown, Jennapulin, Jurokine, Mulwarrie, Quindalup, Silver Hills; and one 
school (Dwalginup), was classed as House-to-house. The following three were closed during the year : — 
Daudabin, Denningup, and Australind. The numbers in this class were increased by the transfer of 
seven schools from the class of State schools, owing to decreased attendance, namely : — Baker s Hill, 
Dandarragan, McDowall's No. 11 Mill, Narrogin Brook, Scotsdale, Stratham, Westbrook. Laverton 
and Euro, previously classed as Half-time, were made Provisional schools. The following seven new 
schools were opened: — Boyanup (North), Denninup, Norlup, Cunderdin, Woodanilling, Englishfield, 
Irwin Upper. Oakabella, which had been closed in April, 1901, was re-opened; and Australind, closed 
since December, 1896, was also re-opened. 

There were thus 68 schools in operation during the year, and 65 were in operation at the end of 
the year. 

HALF-TIME SCHOOLS. 

There were 14 of these in operation at the close of 1901 ; but Hope Valley and Rockingham were 
not re-opened in 1902, and Laverton and Euro were made Provisional schools. lAK^owwas conducted 
with Wonnerup, but was then closed, its place being taken by Quindalup, previously classed as Provisional. 
A new school was opened at Kybalup and conducts! in conjunction with Frankland River, which also had 
been a Provisional school. Mulline was re-opened, and Mullwarrie, which, at the close of 1901 was being 
conducted as a Provisional school, again became Half-time with it. Irishtown and Jennapulin also were 
reduced from the Provisional class and became Half-time. This happened, also, in the case of Jurokine 
and Silver Hills. 

It will be gathered from this that there were 19 schools belonging to this class in operation during 
the year, and 18 at the end of the year. 



SPECIAL SCHOOLS, 

There is no change to record in regard to these schools, 
all of which remained open during 1902. 



Last year closed with five in operation, 



HOUSE-TO-HOUSE SCHOOLS. 



The two opened last year continued in operation during 1902, and Dwalginup, formerly ranking 
among Provisional schools, was reduced to this class, as the attendance had faUen considerably. 



Table I. 
A. — Nwmher of Schools in operation some time during the year, 

(NOTK.— In cases where schools have heen transferred from one class to another, thej are 
entered under the class to which they belonged on the last school daj.) 



1901. 



1901. 



State Schools 
Provisional Schools 
Half-time Schools ... 
Special Schools 
Houfe-to-house Schools 



Increase for 1902 




27 



B.— Number of Schools in operation at the end of the Year. 




IMS. 


1901. 


State Schools 

ProYisional Schools 

Half-time Schools 

Special Schools 

House-to-house Schools 


154 

65 

18 

5 

3 


142 

70 

14 

5 

2 




246 


233 


Increase for 1902 


12 





Table II. 
Schools opened during 1902, 





Data of opening. 




Date of opening. 


State Schools — 




Pbovihional Schools {continued)— 




Batayia 


July 2nd 


Cunderdin 


September 3rd 


Boulder, South 


September lat 


Denningup ... 


January 28th 


Cottesloe Infants* 


January 20th 


Englishfield 


November 12th 


Jarrahdene 


May 14th 


Irwin, Upper 


November 3rd 


Kalgoorlie, North 


September 15th 


Norlup 


June 23rd 


Leederrille Infants* 


September 15th 
July 2nd 


Oakabella (re-opened) 


July 2nd 


Mullalyup 


Woodanilling 


September 15th 


Perth. East, Infants' 


October 13th 






Wellington Mill 


February 24th 






Pbotibional Schools— 




Half-time Schools — 




Australind 


March 3rd 


Kybalup 


April 7th 


Boyanup, North 


January 20th 


Mulline (re-opened) 


July 7th 




Schools closed 


during 1902. 






Date of doakng. 




Date of olosinf . 


State Schools— 




Halv-timb Schools — 




Jarrahdale, No. 2 Mill 


March 2l8t 


Hope Valley 


Not re -opened. 


Jarrahdale. No. 39 Mill 


Not re-opened. 




1902 




1902 


Ludlow 


April 30th 


Pbotibtonal Schools— 




Rockingham 


Not re -opened. 


Australind 


June 27th 




1902 


Daudabin 


July 31st 






Denningup ... ... 


June 27th 







Table III. 
The following table shows a comparison of the attendances in. Government Schools for the 
years 1901 and 1902 :— 





No. of dis- 
tinctisohools 
in operation 
UortDgTear. 
aeolAMifled 

on last 
school day. 


Enrolment of distinct scholars 
on last school day. 


ATeraire 
enrolment 
of distinct 

scholars. 


Average 
attendance. 


Percentage 
of average 
attendance 




Boys. 


Girls. TotaL 


enrolment. 


1902. 

State Schools 

Provisional Schools 

Half-time Schools 

Special Schools 

House-to-house Schools 


165 

68 

19 

5 

3 


10,948 

709 

138 

112 

10 


9,976 

641 

119 

103 

9 


20,924 

1.360 

267 

216 

19 


20,803 

1,810 

261 

223 

18 


16,986 

1,047 

216 

183 

18 


82 
80 
86 
82 
100 


TotaU 


250 


11.917 


10,848 1 22,765 


22,605 


18,448 


82 


1901. 

State Schools 

Provisional Schools 

Half-time Schools 

Special Schools 

Hor.8 3-to-hou.se S( hols 


142 
74 
17 

7 
2 


9,756 

782 

96 

131 

4 

10.769 


1 

8.872 18,628 

673 1,455 

102 198 

127 258 

5 9 


18,331 14,882 

1,471 1,154 

203 ' 167 

263 : 211 

9 : 9 


81 
78 
82 
80 
100 


Totals 


242 


9,779 20,548 


20,277 16.423 


81 


Increase for 1902 


8 


1,148 


1,069 2,217 


2,328 2.025 


1 



28 
Tabm IV. 
Classification of Schools, as determined by their average attendance : — 





No. in oparatioii some 
time daxing jmx. 


No. of Schoola open at 
end of jmx. 




1001. 


WL 


1902. 


1901. 


„ n., „ ., 300 to 400 

« ni., ,. ., 200 to 300 

„ IV., „ „ 100 to 200 

,, v., „ „ 60 to 100 

,. VI., „ „ 20 to 60 

ProTisional „ „ 10 to 20 ... ... 

aT«rage of 16) 
House-to-houae Schools (in sparsely-peopled districts) 


4 2 
8 7 
U i 14 
24 26 
20 28 
80 76 
69 77 
19 17 

3 2 


4 
8 
14 
24 
20 
79 
66 
18 

3 


2 

7 
14 
26 
28 
76 
71 
14 

2 


Totals 


260 


2A& 


246 


238 



Table V. 
General Progress of Education from 1872 to 1902, inclusive. 







QOVBBHMSHT SCHOOLS. 




AtsisTSD Schools to 1895, PBiTAn Schools fbom 
1896. 


Tbab. 




Number of indiTidnal 










Number of 








Number of 
Schools. 


Scholars on Holl on 
last School day (in- 
cluding schools 
closed during year). 


Average en. 

rolment for 

year.* 


Avenge 

Attendance 

for year. 


PeroeuUgeof 
Enrolment. 


Number of 
Schools. 


individual 

Scholars on 

Boll at end 

of year. 


Average 
Attendance. 


Percentage of 
Attendance to 
enrolment at 
end of year. 


1872 


60 


2,338 




1.637 


70 


13 


1,137 


763 


67 


1873 


64 


2.367 






1,694 


71 


15 


1,064 


829 


78 


1874 


66 


2.586 


.. 




1,836 


71 


18 


1,244 


936 


75 


1876 


68 


2.463 






1,918 


78 


20 


1,305 


1.003 


77 


1876 


68 


2,476 






2,004 


81 


22 


1,389 


1,097 


70 


1877 


67 


2.615 






2,043 


81 


21 


1,346 


1,063 


78 


1878 


68 


2,684 






2,066 


77 


19 


1,386 


1,041 


76 


1879 


72 


2,719 






2,127 


78 


19 


1,834 


1,029 


77 


1880 


67 


2,719 


.. 




2.102 


77 


19 


1,327 


1,006 


76 


1881 


72 


2,761 


.. 




2,136 


78 


18 


1,263 


974 


78 


1882 


76 


2,894 






2,234 


77 


17 


1,167 


939 


81 


1883 


77 


2,919 






2,281 


78 


16 


1,142 


912 


80 


1884 


74 


3,062 


t 




2,241 


73 


16 


1,221 


926 


76 


1886 


77 


3,192 






2,333 


73 


17 


1,287 


1,016 


70 


1886 


73 


3,160 






2,322 


78 


16 


1,389 


1,024 


76 


1887 


74 


3,287 






2,608 


76 


16 


1,886 


1.002 


70 


1888 


77 


3,262 






2,633 


78 


16 


1,417 


1,126 


70 


1889 


78 


3,310 






2,517 


76 


16 


1,434 


1,108 


77 


1890 


82 


3,362 






2,536 


76 


19 


1,662 


1,283 


77 


1891 


86 


3,666 






2,630 


74 


19 


1,779 


1,280 


72 


1802 


96 


4,032 






2,902 


72 


21 


1,941 


1,422 


78 


1893 


106 


4,280 






3,088 


72 


21 


2.068 


1,637 


74 


1894 


116 


5,037 






3,652 


71 


21 


2,381 


1,816 


76 


1896 


133 


6,461 






4,685 


73 


19 


2,293 


1,708 


74 


1806 


160 


9,006 






6,470 


72 


66 


4.032 


3,074 


76 


1897 


167 


12,262 


•11,403 


8,976 


78 


68 


4,546 


3,H12 


70 


1898 


186 


14,424 


14,406 


10,915 


76 


87 


5,661 


4,470 


70 


1899 


207 


16,063 


15.689 


12,466 


79 


83 


6,812 


4,360 


76 


1900 


223 


18,667 


18,066 


14,663 


81 


75 


6,462 


4,248 


78 


1901 


242 


20,548 


20.277 


16,423 1 


81 


77 


6,810 


4,646 


80 


1902 


260 


22,766 


22,605 


18.448 


82 


80 


6,260 


4,022 


79 



NoTKS.— iitfified SchooU, etc.— Up to and including 1896 the numbers given are those of the " Assisted " or 
State-aided Denominational Schools. By " The Assisted Schools Abolition Act, 1896," aU grants-in-aid to these weie 
abolished from the 31 st December of that year. Thereafter these schools ranked as " Private " schools as distinguished 
from "Government** schools. The figures for 1896 and onwards include all private schools, secondary as well as 
primary, thouph one of the former (the Perth Hip:h School) is subsidised by the State. The average attendance, and 
consequently the percentage of attendance to enrolment at these schools, from 1896. is merely estimated, many of 
the returns forwarded being obviously incorr<»ct. 

Chvernn^ent Schools, —From and including 1897, the percentage of attendance to enrolment has been calculated 
on the basis of "average attendance*' to ** average enrolment.*' 

* Not ascertained prerioua to 1807. 



Diagram 

Showing rhe Enrolmenl-and Average Ar^endance 
in Covernmenf Schools from 1872 fo 1902. 



En rol men h— Shown in Black 
Average Arfendance.„„ .,,. Red 
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Tablb VL 
Enrolment and attendance for each quarter and for the year. 



Quartan. 


Ntiinb«r of indiridiuU ■oholftn on 
rolla kat sobool daj. 


ATerage 

enrolment 

of 

diatinot 

■obolara. 


ATerage 
Attandanoe. 


Peroantaga 
of aTerage 
attendance 




Boys. 


Oirlo. 


Total. 


to average 
enrolment. 


l8t 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

Year 


11,090 
11,508 
11,925 
11.873 
11,917 


10,092 
10,429 
10,799 
10,810 
10,818 


21,182 
21,932 
22,724 
22,683 
22,766 


21,282 
21,596 
22,732 
22,876 
22,606 


17,103 
17,669 
18,774 
18,627 
18,448 


80 
82 
83 
81 
82 



Table VII. 
The following!: Table shows the ages of the children on the roll at the end of the years 1901 and 1902 : — 







Boys. 


Oirls. 


Totala (Boys and Girla). 


OTer.age Children* 
(over 16 years). 


Tear. 


under 
Syeara. 


6to 
Uyeara. 


14 to 
16 years. 


Total. 


under 
6 years. 


6to 
U years. 


14 to 
16 years. 


Total. 


under 
6 years. 


«to 
14 years. 


14 to 
16 years. 


Total. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


1902 ... 
1901 ... 


1,156 
980 


10,186 
0,325 


531 
424 


11,873 
10,729 


1,126 

878 


8,640 
8,349 


1.044 
528 


10,810 
9,756 


2,282 
1,858 


18,826 
17,674 


1,575 
952 


22,683 
20,484 


13 
17 


32 
28 



* Thei'e are not counted on the rolls. A fee of 6d. per week is paid by each, the amounts being retained by the teacher. 



Tablb vin. 

Showing the number, sex, and classification of Teachers in the Service on 31st December, 1902 : — 





Al 


A2 


AS 


Bl 


B2 


CJl 


C2 


Unclasai- 
fled. 


Pupil 
Teachers. 


Monitors. 


Sewing 

MisT 

tresses. 


Totsls. 


Head Teachers : 
Males ... 
Femalee 

AssiBtant Teachers 
Males ... 
Females 

Pupil Teachers: 

Males ... 

Females 
Monitors : 

Males ... 

Females 

Sewing Mistresses 


= 


1 


11 
3 

2 


11 

4 

3 


40 
13 

11 
10 

• 


20 
2 

15 
21 


37 
15 

21 
66 


14 

10 
22 


26 
37 

7 
38 

... 


20 
69 


14 
65 


60 


160 
74 
234 

67 
158 
226 

20 
69 

89 

14 
55 

69* 

60 


Totals 


1 


16 


18 


74 


58 


188 


46 


109 


88 


69 


60 


677 


Totals for 19( 


\)1 


1 


10 


18 


68 


47 1 126 


50 


94 


121 


42 


48 


625 



* 8 Moniton act also aa Sewing Mistresses. 



Teachers of Manned Training and Cookery, 





Male. 


Female. 


TotaL 


Teachers in charge of Centres 

Paid Students in Training 

Pupil Teachers 


2 
2 

1 


1 
2 


3 
4 

1 


Totals, 1902 


6 


3 


8 


Totals, 1901 


3 


1 


4 



30 



Okphanaok Schools akd iNonarRiAi. Schools, 1902. 





Nnmber of IndiTidnal Children on 








BoU laid School Day. 


ATorage 


ATetafe 










enrolment. 


attendanoa. 




Boys. 


Girls. 


Total, 






Subiaoo Girls' Orphanage (R.C.) 

Cannington Boys Orphanage (B.C. ) 




76 


76 


75 


73 


79 


... 


79 


77 


76 


Perth Protestant Orphanage (GirU') (C. of E.) 


... 


69 


69 


54 


61 


Swan Boys' Orphanage (C. of £.) 


77 




77 


78 


70 


Swan Native and Half-caste Mission (C. of £.) 


7 


22 


29 


29 


29 


Subiaoo Industrial School (State) 


27 


20 


47 


41 


89 


Collie Industrial School (Salvation Army) 


80 


21 


61 


88 


80 


Glendalough Industrial School (R.C.) 


61 




51 


62 


51 




271 


208 


479 


444 


419 


Ages of those on Boll — 












Under 6 years 


13 


1 


14 






Between 6 and 14 years 


243 


194 


437 






Over 14 


16 


13 


28 








271 


206 


479 





INSPECTION. 

Two hundred and thirty-four schools received an annual inspection visit. This, it may be explained, 
has taken the place of the former annual examination, with the difference, which the name implies, that 
the year's work of the school is now inspected rather than examined. 

The followinfsf tabulation shows further details in reference to these inspections : — 



Inspector. 


No. of Schools 

fully 

Inspected. 


No. of Schools 
Inspected for 

of Scholars. 


Schools not inspected. 




J. P. Walton (Chief Inspector) 


82 


2 






J. H. McCollom 


56 




Jarrahdale No. 2 

Jarrahdale No. 39 

Aostralind 


Closed before visit could be 

paid. 

Not re-opened. 
Closed before visit oonld be 

paid. 
New sohool. 








Englishfield 


B. H. Robertson, M. A. 


36 


4 


Laverton 

Mulwarrie 

Batavia 

Cnnderdin 


Half -time school; companion 

school visited. 
Half-time sohool ; companion 

school visited. 
New school. 
New sohool. 


B. Gamble 


62 




Dandabin 


Closed before visit could be 

paid. 
New sohooL 








Kybalup 








Woodanilling 


New school. 


W. J. Booney, B.A 


48 


4 


Broome • 

Carnarvon 

Boeboume 

Sharks Bay 

Upper Irwin 


) Distance from Perth ren- 
rdered visit impossible this 
i year, but will be visited 
; next year. 
New sohooL 


Totals 


224 


10 


16 





In addition to the above, the foUowing Schools, Orphanages, and Industrial Schools were paid 
Annual Inspection visits : — 



SCHOOLS. 
Dongara Convent. 
Grcenough Back Flats Convent (St. Thomas's). 

Do. do. do. (St. John's). 

Greenough Central Convent. 
Geraldton Convent Hii;b School. 
Geraldton Convent School. 
Cue Convent. 
Northampton Convent, 



OBPHANAOES. 

Swan Boys' (Church of England). 

Subiaco Girls' (Roman Catholic). 

Clontarf Boys' (Roman Catholic). 

Swan Native and Half-caste Mission (Church 
of England). 

Perth Protestant Orphanage (Church of Eng- 
land). 

INDUSTBIAL SCHOOLS. 
Subiaco (Government Institution). 
Glendalough (Roman Catholic Institution). 



81 



The following Table shows the marks awarded to Schools on the Annual Inspection Tisits : — 





EzoeUent. 

4 


Good. 


Pair. 


Weak. 


^a. 


Bad. 


Totals. 


J. p. Walton (Chief Inspector) 


13 


1 






32 


J. H. McCoUum 


1 




30 


13 


... 


i 


56 


B. H. KobertBon, M.A. 






18 


10 


... 


2 


86 


B. Gamble 


2 




26 


18 


... 


... 


52 


W. J. Rooney, B.A 


1 




25 


7 


1 


... 


48 


Totals 


8 


61 


107 


44 


1 


3 


224 



BONTTBBS. 

It will be remembered that during the year the svstem of allocating bonuses to schools was 
abolished. 

iNaPBCTION WITHOUT NoTIOB. 

Besides the annual fixed inspection, visits of inspection without notice were made to 201 schools 
during the year. 

This Table shows the number of Schools paid such inspection visits and the mark awarded : — 





Gk>od. 


Good. 


Very 
Paif. 


Pair. 


Weak. 


Bad. 


?S 


Totals. 


J. p. Walton (Chief Inspector) ... 

J.H.McCoUum 

B. H. Bobertson, M A. ... 

R. Gamble 

W. J. Booney, BJL 


2 

1 


12 

1 
3 
6 

1 


10 
18 
13 
13 

8 


7 
24 
10 
18 
17 


1 

12 

4 

8 
8 


i 

1 


2 


32 
56 
30 
46 
37 


Totals 


8 


23 


62 


76 


33 


2 


2 


201 



MANUAL TEAININQ AND COOKERY CLASSES. 





No. of 
Scholars 

passed 
tnroagh 

Class 

during 
the Year. 


No. of 
distinct 

Scholars on 
Bolllast 

daj Classes 
open. 


ATerage 
Enrolment 
for Year. 


No. of Days 
Open. 


No. of 
Classes 
held. 


Total 
Attend- 

anoes 
made. 


AVBBAOS AtTSKD- 
▲HCB. 




Per Day. 


Per 
Class. 


Hots' Clabbbs— 

Woodwork, Perth 

Do. Boulder 

Do. Kalgoorlie 
Do. Northam 


473 

134 

136 

46 


135 

86 
87 
35 


253 
76 
68 
39 


194i 
48 
35 
35 


565 
74 
70 
35 


9,702 

1,039 

1,008 

498 


50 
22 
29 
14 


17 
14 
14 
14 


Total Manual Training 


789 


343 


436 




744 


12,247 


115 




Girls' Classbb— 
Cookery, Perth 


146 


57 


77 


192i 


297 


2,958 


15 


10 


Total Boys' and Girls' 
Classes, 1902 


935 


400 


513 


... 


1,041 


16,200 


130 


... 


TotaU for 1901 
Do. 1900 
Do. 1899 
Do. 1898 


1,046 
906 
674 
296 


606 
405 
376 

260 


596 
428 


... 


1,234 
928 
868 
269 


18,633 

15,613 

14,364 

4,355 


146 
85 
74 
40 


... 



It will be noticed that this year there has been a falling off in the numbers as compared with 1901. 
This is, however, accounted for by the fact that at the Perth centre many classes in Manual Training and 
Cookery had to be given up, temporarily, or diminished in order to allow of the Teacher-students receiving 
adequate instruction at the handis of the Organiser. Kalgoorlie and Boulder centres were closed for part 
of uxe year whilst the Instructor then in charge was attending the Perth centre. A large increase may 
confidently be expected during 1903. 



sa 



ETENINa SCHOOLS. 

The year 1901 closed with four in operation. Northampton, however, was not re-opened. During 
the year Schools were opened at Armadale and Bulong, bat these were again closed owing to falling off in 
attendance. An Evening School, on th« same lines as those at PerUi and Fremantle, was opened at 
Boulder. At the close of the jear there were in operation the Perth, Fremantle, and Boulder Schools. 
The following Table shows details respecting these classes : — 



Hbad 

TSAOBXBS. 



Boulder* 

Bnlong 

Fremantle* 
Perth (males) ... 
Perth (females)... 

Total 
Deduct for schools 
closed 

Net msnlt for year 



▲UISTAVn. 



ToUl 
Nvmber 

Tflftcben. 



18 



18 



6 

1 

1 

10 

6 

4 



27 
2 



NvHBxm OP DnmicT 

PuriLs OM Roll last 

School wmmm. 



M. 


F. i 


94 


1 
1 


13 




12 




133 


27 


71 


4 


... 


76 



Total, 



Enrol. 

okent of 
indi- 
Tidnal 
papils 

for the 
Tear. 



ATerwe 
Attend- 
ance for 
Tear. 



323 108 
25 ... 



25 ! 298 



108 



96 


72 


13 


13 


12 


9 


160 


154 


76 


72 


76 


93 


431 


413 


25 


22 


406 


391 



t Opened 10th September 
11 I Closed 28th November 



Closed at end of jear 



* These schools ars toder the control of a kMal committee of manairemeiit. f The arerage atteudance of individual pupils is not ascertained* 



The following Statements show details respecting each class in the Perth, Fremantle, and Boulder 
Evening Schools : — 

Perth Evening Claeees. 







No. of indiTidnal Students on BoU 
last Sohool-dsy. 


▲TStsffe 

enrolment 

tor 


Average 

attendanoe 

for 




SUBJSCTS. 












Males. 


Ftanales. 


Total. 


Year. 


Tear. 




Elbmbntabt— 














Beading 


16 


7 


23 


33 


21 




Arithmetio 


16 


7 


28 


33 


21 




English and Composition 


16 


6 


22 


31 


21 




Writing and Dictation 


14 


8 


22 


33 


20 




Mensuration 


16 


... 


16 


20 


13 




Advakgsd— 
Arithmetic 


22 




22 


23 


12 




English 




22 


... 


22 


22 


13 




Mensuration 




22 


... 


22 


22 


38 








10 




10 


9 


8 




Shorthand 




9 


8 


12 


11 


7 




Latin 




4 


1 


6 


4 


4 




Book-keeping ... 




11 


2 


13 


16 


9 




History 




26 


7 


82 


42 


27 


Class for males lasted two 


Botanv 






6 


6 


8 


6 


terms only. 


Drill 






4 


4 


7 


6 




Geography 






6 


6 


7 


6 




Drawing 






4 


4 


7 


6 




Drees Cutting 






14 


14 


19 


11 




Cookery 






7 


7 


14 


7 





Fremanile Teehwieal and 


Evening 


Claeeee, 






— - - - _ 


No. of indiTidnal Students last 





,_. 


SlTBnCTS. 




Sohool^day. 




4Terage 


▲teate 








enrolment 






Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


for Year. 


for Tear. 


Elementary Class 


36 




36 


38 


22 


Shorthand 


26 


18 


43 


27x18 


20x14 


Shorthand (Speed) 


9 


8 


17 


8x9 


6x x7 


Mensuration and Arithmetio 


10 




10 


11 


7 


Book-keeping 

Machine Drawing 


8 
16 




8 
16 


8 
13 


6 
8 


Gherman 


6 




6 


6 


4 


Trigonometry and Euclid 


9 




9 


7 


6 


Steam Engine 


16 




16 


14 


12 


Algebra 


6 




a 


6 


6 


Art 


1 




10 


10 


6 


Freehand and Blackboard Drawing 


6 




6 


12 


8 


Electrical Engineering 


17 




17 


16 


13 


Applied Mecbanios 


23 




23 


22 


19 



Boulder Evening ClasseB. 
(Classee opened 10th September.) 





No. of Students on Bolls on last 
School^lsj. 


ATencre 
Enrolment. 


ATerai^ 




Males. 


Females. 


Total. 




OBDTNAmT SUBJBCTB— 










(a.) Elementary 

(b.) AdTanoed 

Book-keeping 

Shorthand 


28 
16 

8 

6 1 1 


28 

16 

8 

7 


25 
6 

7 
7 


16 

11 

6 

6 


Maf^etism and Electricity 

Mechanical Drawing 


21 1 ... 
15 1 

1 


21 
15 


17 
14 


17 
11 



PERTH TECHNICAL SCHOOL. 
(DiBBCTOR OF Technical Education : Alex. Pubdie, M.A., A.O.U.S.M.) 



SUBJBCT. 



Cbemiitry (First Year) 



Morning Class 

Afternoon 

Evening 



Chemistry (Second Tear)... Morning 
Afternoon 
Evening 

Assaying (First Year) ... Morning 
Afternoon 
Evening 

Aanying (Second Year) ... 



Mineralogy (First Year) 



Mathematics, Part I. 
Mathematics, Part II. 



Morning Class 

Afternoon ,, 
Evening 

Afternoon „ 

Evening „ 

Afternoon „ 

Evening „ 



Mathematics, Part III. 
Mathematics, Applied 

Physics, Part I 

Physics, Part II 

Physios (Training College Students) 
Chemistry (Training College Students) 



Art 



Drawing, Mechanical 

Geometry, Plane and Solid 

Wood-carving ... 

Carpentij 

Blaoksmithing ... 

Plumbing 

Fitting and Turning 

Agriculture 



Morning Class 
Afternoon „ 
Evening „ 



No. of Students i 4 j 
last School-daj.l g g 



< 5 
'if 



i 



\t 

' 3 
' 1 

! 1 

! 3 

i; 



;a 



1| 



Leotorers or Instractors, 



Bamarks. 



4 


3 


5 


8 


16 


7 


2 


1 


2 


1 


4 


2 


4 


2 


4 


2 


2 


1 


1 


1 


8 


2 


3 


2 


1 


1 


1 


1 


12 


9 


1 


1 


4 


8 


3 


2 


2 


1 


3 


2 


1 


1 


11 


8 


12 


10 


12 


4 


12 


4 


12 


8 


20 


14 


7 


5 


10 


7 


13 


9 


9 


6 


14 


10 


6 


4 


6 


4 



T The Director; Fred C. 

' StockweU.A.8.A.S.M. 

^ (First Assistant) ; H. 
Adams (Second As- 
sistant) 

The Director; Fred C. 
StockweU, A.S.A.S.M. 

(8t€ Chemistry, First 
Year) 

(See Chemistry, Second 
Year) 

/ {Bee Chemistry, First 
5 Year) 



J. B. AUen. B.Sc. 
J. H. Phillips, 
(Assistant) 



B.Sc.j 



J. B. Allen, B.Sc. 

) J. B. Allen, B.Sc. ' 

p. H. Phillips. B.Sc. 

(^e« Chemistry, First, Closed Fourth Term. 
Year) ] 



VJ. W. R. Linton 

W. H. C. James 
Joshua Hart 
William Hewitt 
Orde Powell 
H. Stephen 
T. Brooks 
D. Lessels 
Percy Q. Wicken, 
M.H.A.C. 



Number of individual Students at end of Year : — 



Males 
Females 



122 
23 



Total 



145 



84 



Technical and Evening Schools — Return showing Ag 


es of individual Students 




Tear. 




1 
Malxs. 


Femalbs. 


Over 
21 


BothSsxss. 






Under 
18. 


18 to 
21. 


Over 
21. ' 


Under 
18. 


18 to 
21. 


Under 
18. 


18 to 
20 


Oror 
21. 


Totals. 


Perth Technical School 

Perth Evening Classes 

Fremantle Eyening Classes 

Boulder Evening Classes 


9 
60 
92 

9 


63 50 

9 2 

25 16 

30 1 55 


2 
59 
24 

1 


4 
7 
3 


17 
14 


11 
119 
116 

10 


67 
16 
28 
30 


67 
16 
16 
55 


145 

151 

160 

95 




170 


127 


123 


86 


14 


31 


256 


141 


154 


551 



MiSCELLANBOUS ClA88B8. 

Manual Training Class for Teachers. — A special course of instruction was held. There were six 
Teachers on the roll, which number also represents the average enrolment and average attendance. At 
the conclusion of the course an examination was ht4d for the first-year students, on the 10th and 11th 
December, and for the second-year students, on the 10th, 11th, and 12th December. The results of these 
examinations were as follows : — 

Full certificate in woodwork:— Henry Scott, W. A. Sivewright, and Stanley Tuke. 

First year's certificate in woodwork : — H. N. Naylor, Mayo Wishart, E. W. Schonnell, and W. 
Stephen. 

Manual Training ( Woodwork) Teachers^ Holiday Course. — This course was commenced in Bun- 
bury on the 18th December, 1902, and lasted throughout the Christmas holidays. Nineteen Teachers 
were enrolled, and the average attendance was seventeen. At the termination of the course an examina- 
tion was held, and the following were awarded First Year's Certificates:— Henry Harms, J. E. Jones, 
A. Loveridge, P. Colbert, Geo. Gray, A. H. Lyngberg, Patk. Moy, Thos. Henry, T. Crogan, M. P. Darcy. 

CooKBBT Classes tor Tbachbbs. 

The course of instruction commenced on 7th July with three students in training. These 
continued throughout the course, attending regularly every day for the 94 days during which the school 
was open. At the examination, held at the conclusion of the last term, certificates were awarded to 
Cora Anderson, Florence E. Snowden, and May Livingstone. 

History and Gbometrioal Drawing Classes. 

Classes in these subjects for Pupil Teachers and Monitors residing in the Metropolitan and sub- 
Metropolitan Districts were commenced on 6th July, and lasted till 6th December. The total number of 
students enrolled was 75 (21 males, 54 females) ; the average enrolment was 63 ; and an average 
attendance of 57 was maintained. At the close of the course the roll was 61 — 16 males, 45 females. 



RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION, 
Table 



1902. 



Showing particulars of the Denominations giving Special Iteligious Instruction^ 

the Attendances, etc. 



Dknomihation. 


No. of Schoola 
visited. 


No. of Tisite 
made. 


1 


Church of England 

Methodist 

Presbyterian 

Con^^regational 

Baptist 

Roman Catholic 


129 
45 
22 
18 
14 
10 


3.228 

1,016 

496 

454 

345 

29 


5,143 
2,219 
556 
312 
168 
116 


1 








8,514 


1 



Total number of Schools at which Special Beligioos Instruction is given : — 184. 

Gbnvral RsLiaious Inbtruotion. 

The number of children withdrawn amounted to 454, made up as follows : — Boman 
Catholic, 876 ; Hebrew, 48 ; Seventh Day Adventists, 10 ; Church of England, 9 ; Methodist, 
9 ; Salvation Army, 2 ; Mahomedan, 1 ; no denomination, 6. 
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GOVERNMENT EXHIBITIONS. 

These were first instituted in 1897, when, on Ist Julj, regulations were gazetted offering eight, of 
the value of £25 each, for competition among candidates of either sex, between the ages of 14 and 18 
jears, who had resided in the State for at least two years. In 1898 the regulations governing these 
Exhibitions were altered. Five Senior Exhibitions, of the value of £25 each, and five Junior, of the value 
of J^15 each, were offered, subject to the same condition as to residence. In this year there was also an 
alteration in the mode of setting and examining papers. The results of the Adelaide Universitj Junior 
and Senior Examinations were to decide the winners of the Junior and Senior Exhibitions respectively. 
In 1900 there was added to the other Exhibitions a University Exhibition of the value of £\50 a year, 
tenable for three years, to be held at any recognised University m the British Empire. The competition 
for this is restricted to boys under 19 years of age who have completed three years* residence in the State. 
The award is made on the combined results of the Adelaide University Senior and Higher Public Exam- 
inations, but no marks are counted for any subject unless 45 per cent, of the maximum obtainable for 
that subject is obtained. 

In 1901 the method of awarding Senior Exhibitions was brought into consonance with that for the 
University Exhibition, and for the Junior Exhibitions it was also decided to fix 45 per cent, as the 
minimum to be obtained in any subject in order that the marks may count towards the Exhibition. 

The following list shows the winners of these Exhibitions in 1902 : — 



Morris E. L. Cantor 



Univbesity Exhibitions. 
Christian Bros.* College, Perth. 



SvNiOB Exhibitions. 



James F. Fahy 
Prescott H. Harper 
James Miller 
James L. Walker .. 



Christian Bros.' College, Perth. 
Grammar School, Guildford. 
Christian Bros.' College, Perth. 
High School. Perth. 



JuNiOB Exhibitions. 



Stanley J. Cantor . 
Jack J. N. Telford .. 
George G. Campbell 
Alexander Juett 
Charles Greif 
Arthur S. Williams 
Chas. L. Biley 



Christian Bros.' College, Perth. 
Christian Bros.' College, Perth. 
Scotch College, Perth. 
Christian Bros.* College, Perth. 
Christian Bros.' College, Perth. 
High School, Perth. 
High School, Perth. 



The following Table shows the results for the past six years : — 





UniTenity ExhiUtioii 


Senior Exhibitions. 


Junior Exhibitions. 


Total Exhibitiona. 


Tew. 


J!2S^ of 'com. 
awarded, petitors. 


Number 
awarded. 


Number 
ofCtom- 
petitort. 


Number 
awarded. 


Number 
of Com- 
petitor*, 


Number 
awarded. 


Number of 

indlTidual 

Oompetitom. 


1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 


i 

1 
1 


... 

•6 
•6 


i 

4 
6 
4 


5 
6 
4 
9 
9 


5 
6 
5 
5 

7 


8 
21 
20 
16 
26 


8 
10 
10 
10 
11 
12 


16 
13 
27 
26 
27 
36 




3 


16 


23 


33 


27 


91 


61 


144 



* Pour of thee* alio competed for Senior Exhibitiona. and are ii. eluded under that heading. 
t All thaae alio competed for Senior Exhibitiona, and are indnded under that headinfr. 
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EFFICIENT PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 

The following is a list of the private schools in the State which have been declared efficient during 
1902. These (with the exception of the Roman Catholic Schools at Geraldton, Greenongh, Cue, and 
Northampton, which are examined indiyiduallj) are not examined on the same basis as GK>Yemment 
Schools, and are only declared efficient for the purposes of the Act in reading, writing, arithmetic, 
spelling, and geography : — 



Albany 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Boulder 

Do 

Bunbury 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Claretnont. 

Do 

Do 

Ooalyille 

Do 

Coolgardie 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Cottesloe 

Do 

Cue 

Dongarra 

Fremantle 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Fremantle, East 
Fremantle, North ... 
Qeraldton 

Do 

Qreenoogh 

Greenough Back Flata 
Qreenoueh North Back Flats 
Guildford 

Do 

Do 

Highgate 

Do 

Kalgoorlie 

Eamballie 

Kanowna 

Leonora 

Newcastle 

Northam 

Do 

Northampton 

Perth 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Perth, West 

Do 

Do 

Southern Cross 

Subiaco 

Victoria Park 

York 

Do 



St. John's School (Miss A. Bond) 

Mrs. Beetham's School 

Mrs. L. 8. Arrow's School 

Miss Faulkner's School 

Christian Brothers' College 

Christian Brothers' School 

<>)nvent High School 

Convent School, St. Joseph's 

St. Joseph's Convent 

Boulder College (Mrs. K. M. Hill) 

St. Joseph's Convent 

Ladies' College (Miss Mitchell) 

Bunbury College (Mr. J. J. Murtagh) 

Ladies' College (Miss £. Chapman) 

Ladies' College (Miss L. Fenton) 

Loretto Convent, Osborne. 

Ladies' College (Misses Carey and Allen) 

Mrs. Barry's School 

Presentation Convent 

Convent of Mercy 

Miss Pombart's School 

Mrs. Sheard's School, King Street 

Miss Gill's School 

Miss M. A. Young's School 

High School (Miss Nisbet) 

Convent School 

Convent School 

Ladies' College and Boys' School (Misses Bird) 

Central School, Wesley Hall (Miss S. Hancock) 

Miss Craggs' School, Temperance Hall 

St. Joseph 8 Convent 

St. Joseph's Convent (Infants') 

St. Patrick's School (Boys') 

MIbs Hamer's School, Cantonment Boad 

Christian Brothers' College 

Mrs. Lucy Allen's School, Richmond 

St. Anne's Convent 
Convent School 

Convent High School 

Convent School 

Convent School 

Convent School 

Grammar School (Mr. A. D. Gillespie) 
Convent School, Woodbridge 
Miss Spurlingf's School 

Notre Dame Convent High School 

Notre Dame Convent School 

High School for Girls (Miss Stewart) 

St. Mary's Convent 

Convent School 

Miss Lynch's Roman Catholic School 

Miss Irene Wigg's School 

Convent of Mercy School 

St. Joseph's Convent 

MIbs Amy Carlton's School 

Convent School 

St. Patrick's School, Irwin Street 

Loretto Convent, Adelaide Terrace 

Mrs. Jones' School, St. George's Terrace 

Miss Best's High School for Girls 
•High School 

Christian Brothers' College 

Scotch College 

Lemyn Ladies' College (Miss Thursfield) 

Brisbane Academy, Beaufort Street (Miss Palmer) 

Wicklyffe Ladies' College (Misses Carroll) 

Ladies' College, Havelock Street (Misses Tyndall and Hill) 

Kindergarten School, Ord Street (Miss Walton) 

St. Joseph's Convent TGirls') 

St. Joseph's Convent (Infants') 

Ladies' College, Victoria Square, Convent 

Miss Messer's School, Mount Street 

Mrs. L. E. Moss's School, Francis Street 

Orphanaee and Boys' School, Russell Square 

Perth College, Sisters of the Church, Collins Street 

St. Brigid's Convent 

St. Brigid's Convent (Infants') 

Miss E. McNeale's School, Charles Street 

Convent School 

St. John of God's Convent School 

Convent School 

Convent School 

Ladies' College (Miss Jobson) 



* This School haa been inspected u a Private School, but is snbndiBed by the Goyenuaent. 
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ACCOMMODATION REPORT. 



At the dose of 1902, in the Government School buildings in use, 22,388 places were provided ; in 
other buildings 2,205 places. For 1901 the numbers were 20,936 and 2,066 respectively. 



The following are particulars of the accommodation provided in 1902 : 

(a.) BUILDINOS BILONOINO TO THB DXPABTMBNT. 

(i.) New or Re-opened Schools. 



Pkuse. 



▲ooommo- 
dation. 



Bemwrks. 



Batavia 

Bonlder, South ... 
Oottedoe Infants' 
Conderdin 
Denningnp 

Dongarra 

EngUshfield 
Jairahdene 
Ealgoorlie, North 

Kirapp 

Leederville Infants' 

Malabaine 

Mt. Morgans 

MnUalynp 

Perth, East, Infants' 

Princess Royal ... 

Serpentine 

Williams 



38 

175 

100 

50 

88 

100 

18 

35 

125 

50 

100 

36 

50 

33 

100 

38 

38 

50 



New School. 

New School. 

New School. 

New School. 

New School. 

Replacing old building. 

New School. 

New School. 

New School. 

Replacing private building. 

New School. 

Replacing private building. 

Replacing private building. 

New School. 

New School. 

Replacing private building. 

Replacing old building which was converted into quarters. 

Replacing old building which was converted into quarters. 



(2.) Additions and Alterations to existing Buildings. 



Place. 


Aooommo- 
dation. 


BemarkB. 


Albany 

Boulder Infants' .. . 

Brown Hill 

Bunbury 

Burbanks 

Coalville 

Day Dawn 

Gwalia 

Eookyme 

Leederville, West 

Midland Junction 

White Gum Valley 


50 
50 
50 
50 
29 
50 
50 
25 
25 
50 
50 
125 





fh.j Buildings not bslonoino to thjc Dkpabticint. 



Place. 



Accommo- 
dation. 



Bemarka. 



Jarrahdale No. 6 
Woodanilling 
Irwin, Upper 
Eybalup ... 
Mulline 
Norlup 

Boyanup, North . 
Oakabella 
Wellington Mill . 




Addition 
New School. 
New School. 
New School. 
Re-opened School. 
New School. 
New School. 
Re-opened School. 
New School. 
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School Manaokment Committbkb. 
Return showing Number of Meetings held, cmd the Attendances made by Members during 1902. 





Number of 


Nnmberof 






Xeetlngt 




B«nark«. 




held. 


made. 




Armadale 








Beverly 


"2 


5 




Blackwood 


2 







Boulder 


... 


... 


No regular reoords kept. 


Broome Hill 


6 


16 




Bulong 


6 


28 




Coolgiurdie 




... 




Fremantle 


"7 


28 




Fremantle, North 


None 


held. 


But schools visited. 


Gascoyne 


1 


8 




Geraldton 


1 


6 




Gingin 


2 


6 




Greenough 


2 


8 




Irwin 


1 


3 




Jarrahdale 


2 


8 




Kalgoorlie 


10 


42 




Eanowna 


1 


4 




Karridale 


1 


4 




Katanning 


3 


8 




Kojonnp 


None 


held. 




Eookynie 








Knrawa 


... 






Malcolm 




... 




Melboome 


i 


4 




Menzies 


. 


... 




Mourambine 


2 


2 




Murray 


6 


20 




Nannine 


... 


... 




Narrogin 




... 




Norseman 


8 


38 




Northam 


■ ... 






Northampton 


3 


ii 




Perth 


6 


15 




Perth, South 




... 




Perth, Weet 








Plantagenet 


2 


8 




Eoeboume 


1 


3 




Sharks Bay 


... 


... 




Swan 


1 


8 




Toodyay 








Vasse 


None 


held!' 




Waffin 

Wellington 


1 
7 


3 
27 




Williams 


. 






York 


2 


9 




CoUie 








Donnybrook 


. 






Bavensthorpe 


4 


16 




TscHNioAL Education. 








Fremantle Erening 


11 


66 




Boulder Evening 


6 


29 
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Report of Mr. J P. Walton, Chief Inspector of Solwols, 1902. 



In the Metropolitan District the schools numbered 34 ; an increase of 3. 

The new schools were : — 

Cottealoe Infants' School, 
Leederville Infants' School, 
East Perth Infants' School, 

These 34 schools were in the following districts : — 

Fremantle 
North Fremantle 

Perth 

South Perth ... 
West Perth 



9 

5 

11 

4 



34 



The following was the classification of these schools as to average attendance : 

Class I. (over 400 in average attendance) ... 3 

Class II. (between 300 and 400) 6 

Class III. (between 200 and 300) 6 

Class IV. (between 100 and 200) 11 

Class V. (between 50 and 100) 6 

Class VI. (between 20 and 60) 2 

Provisional (below 20) 1 

Enrolment and Attendance. 
The number of children in attendance in the above schools was as follows : - 



District. 


Enrolment at end of 
year. 


Ayerage Attendance. 


PeroentaRe of ATerage 


Fremantle 

Fremantle, North 

Perth 

Perth, South 

Perth, West 


2,585 
1,370 
3,328 
506 
1.266 


2,106 
1,116 
2,911 
410 
1,102 




Total 1902 


9,065 


7,645 ! 84 


Total 1901 


8,051 


6,627 


82 



The increase in the number in attendance is general, and the total enrolment has been advanced 
from 8,051 to 9,056 (increase 1,004), while the average attendance has improved from 6,627 to 7,64f5 
(increase 1,018). The most gratifying feature is the increase in the percentage of the average attendance 
to the enrolment, from 82 to 84, and this though there have been the usual epidemics among the little 
ones. The work of the compulsory officers has been successful, and they are to be congratulated on the 
result. But, without doubt, much of this improvement is due to the efforts of the teachers, who by 
making their schools and their school-work more attractive have materially lessened the number of 
irregular scholars. 

Inspection. 

The system of entrusting the promotion of the scholars, and the necessary individual examinations, 
to the teachers has been found to work so successfully that the division of schools into " exempt " and 
''non-exempt" has been abolished, and in future, in all schools, the head teacher will have the 
responsibility and privilege of the individual examination and promotion of his own scholars, subject only 
to the advice and criticism of his inspector. In order to guard against the abuse of this privilege, the 
inspector still retains the power to examine individually if he finds that the defects in the school are such 
as to render this course advisable. 

Personally, I am heartily in sympathy with this alteration, and I think that the experience of the 
two years since the first move in this direction was made fully justifies this further step. 

In my last report I pointed out one danger against which teachers should carefully guard, viz., 
the tendency to retard the promotion of intelBgent pupils. In support of this warning, figures were 
given showing the extreme variations in the average ages of the children in the various standards in 
schools where the work was carried on under similar conditions. It was then pointed out ** that the 
tendency of that liberty (of classification) should be to pass on all intelligent scholars more quickly through 
the classes." I am pleased to say that the head teachers of the Metropolitan District, almost without 
exception, have given this warning of a possible danger their earnest attention, and during the year under 
revision promotions have been made, not only at the close of the school year, but after each quarterly 
examination. The result of these promotions has been to diminish the average ages, especially in the 
infants* classes and the lower standards. 

Head teachers, however, should be careful not to consider only the average age, lest they promote 
children who are scarcely ready for promotion. This would be an error in the opposite direction. The 
endeavour should be to promote wherever possible and desirable. If that is done, the best interests of the 
children will be served, and the ** average age " will right itself. 
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Inspection Visits without Noticb. 

With the exception of the Leederville Infants' and East Perth Infants', which were opened late in 
the year, all the schools received visits without notice. Seventy such visits were made, so that most of 
the schools were visited two or three times. 

The classification of the reports of these surprise visits was as under : — 

Very good ... ... ... 2 Hchools 

Good 
Very fair 
Fair 
Weak 



10 


»» 


7 


»» 


1 


" 


32 Schools. 



Annual Inspections. 

In addition to these visits without notice, an annual inspection was made of all the schools in the 
Metropolitan District. Notice was given, and in most of the schools the inspection occupied two or more 
days, and several of the Inspectors took part. 

In former years "bonuses for good work " have been paid, but during the year 1902 these were 
abolished. The schools, as before, have been classified as excellent, good, fair, or weak, but the classification 
carries with it no monetary value. 

On the results of these inspections, the following classification was made: — 

Excellfut 4 

Good 14 

Faif 13 

Weak 1 

(NOTB.— Two icbools, Leedenrille and East Perth Infants', were not dassifled, beins^ "ew sohoola.) 

The schools gaining the " Excellent " mark were : — 
Perth (Boys') 
„ (Girls') 

The following schools were classified " G<)od " : — 



Perth (Infants') 
Subiaco (Mixed) 



Beaoonsfield (Mixed) 
Cannington (Mixed) 
Fremantle (Boys') 
North Fremantle (Mixed) 
North Fremantle (Infants') 
Highgate (Mixed) 
Highgate (Infants') 



Cotteeloe (Infants') 
Newcastle Street (Mixed) 
Newcastle Street (Infants') 
Perth, £ast (Mixed) 
Plympton (Biixed) 
Perth, North (Mixed) 
Snbiaoo (Infants') 



At the time of the annual inspection there were on the rolls 9,020 scholars, of whom 7,495 were 
examined. 

The efficiency of the schools in the Metropolitan District has distinctly improved, and I cannot 
speak too highly of the ability and conscientious work of many of the head teachers and their assistants. 

The greatest improvement has taken place in the Infants' Schools. The teaching in many of them 
is both bright and eflFective. Every effort is made to usefully employ the little ones, and the scboolrooms 
are rendered attractive by suitable and pleasing decorations. Great attention has also been given in these 
schools to the promotion and classification of the children. 

The figures below will be of interest : — 





Year. 


Standards. 






»• 


n. 


ra. 1 IV. 


V. 


VL 


vn. 




1899 
1902 




28 
24 


20 
21 


19 
19 


14 
15 


10 

11 


6 
6 


4 


100 
100 



The above figures show the percentage of children examined in each standard during the years 
1899 and 1902. 

Prom this table it will be seen that since the teachers have had the promotion of the children in 
their own hands, there has been a slight increase in the numbers reaching the higher standards. In 1899 
for every 100 scholars examined 33 were in Standards IV. to VII., and in 1902, 36 reached those 
standards. At the same time these figures remind us that much yet remains to be done, for it can hardly 
be considered satisfactory that, in a State where compulsory education reaches to the age of 14 years, 
only four scholars out of every 100 examined are placed in Standard VII. 
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Spboifio or Additional Subjects. 
These have been taught in many of the metropolitan schools to Standards V., VI., and VII. 
The following were the subjects chosen, arranged in the order of their popularity :— 



Subjecta. 



Number 
prepared in. 



Algebra 

Mensuration 








422 

181 


French 








104 


Euclid 








94 


Physics 

Physiology 








33 
30 


Latin 








28 


Domestic Economy 
Shorthand 








13 
11 


Carman 








6 


English Literature 






3 



Attention has been given, during the past year, lo swimming classes for boys, and in seven schools 
swimming clubs have been formed. It is to be hoped that teachers, wherever possible, will encourage 
their boys to learn this useful exercise. 

Manual Training and Cookebt Classes. 

Tliese classes have worked well durinsr the past 12 months. The appointment of Mr. Hart, who 
has had not only an excellent training, but great experience, has given an impulse to Manual Training, 
the effects of which are already manifest, and will be even more evident during the coming year. 

The work in Perth has l)een somewhat interfered with by the opening of teachers' training classes 
in both woodwork and cookery. In consequence, some of the classes for scholars had to be suspended 
during the last six months of the year. The classes in woodwork at Boulder had also to be discontinued, 
as the teacher came to Perth for training. 

The increase in the number of boys and girls receiving tuition in Woodwork and Cookery, 
respectively, would have been much greater except for these circumstances. As it is the intention of the 
Department to employ the teachers who have b^n trained by Mr. Hart and Miss Devitt, in opening new 
centres, the ultimate gain will compensate for this temporary loss. The number of scholars re<;eiving 
instruction in Woodwork and Cookery were as follow : — 

Woodwork Perth 473 

... Boulder 134 

... Kalgoorlie ... 136 

... Northam ... 46 

Cookery Perth 146 



Total 



935 



Industbial Schools and Obphanaobs. 

Pour Orphanages were inspected during the year — Subiaco Girls' (R.C.), Swan Boys' (C.E.), 
Clontarf Boys' (R.C.), Swan Native and Half-caste Mission (C.E.). 

Five Orphanages— Perth Protestant Girls', Subiaco Girls' (R.C.), Clontarf Boys' (B.C.), Swan 
Boys* (C.E.), and Swan Native and Half-caste Mission (C.E.) — and two Industrial Schools (Subiaco 
Government and Glendalough, B.C.) were examined, and on the rolls of these schools at the time of the 
examination there were 42 i children, of whom 395 were examined. 

The Salvation Army Orphanage and Reformatory School could not be visited, but at an early date 
the school will be inspected and examined. 

Private Schools. 
In the Metropolitan District there are in existence 49 private schools. Eleven inspection visits 
were made. 

Teachers. 

There were employed in the Metropolitan District the following teachers : — 

Classification of Teachers. 
Head Teachers. 

Class. 



Head Teachers 
Assistants ... 
Pupil Teachers 
Monitors 
Sewing Mistress 





Male. 


Female. 


TotaL 


i 

21 


13 


34 




43 


74 


117 




10 


38 


48 




10 


11 


21* 






3 


3 




84 


137 


223 



* One Monitrese also acts as Sewing Mistress. 

The above table shows an increase of 20 teachers during the year. 
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The classification of these teachers will be seen in the followinf^ tables :-^ 

Clabbitioation of Tbaohicbs. 
Head Teachers, 





▲ 


B ; 


C 


NU, 


Total. 


Males 


11 


8 


1 


1 


21 


Females ... 


6 


8 




... 


18 



16 



16 



84 



AssiftoMt Teachers, 





A. 


Bl. 


B2. 


CI. 


Ct. 


NO. 


TotiO. 


Males 

Females 


2 
2 


9 
5 


8 
9 


17 
87 


5 

8 


2 
18 


48 

74 




4 


14 


17 


54 


13 


16 


117 



Teaohbbs' Examination. 

The examinations for Teachers' Certificates were held in December last, from the 15th to the 19th 
(inclusiye) at the following centres : — 



Centt*. 


PnaidiiigOffloar. 


No. of 


Perth 

Kalgoorlie 

Bunbury 

York 

Geraldton 


Chief Inspector 

Mr. Inspector Robertson 

Mr. Inspeotor McOollom 

Mr. Inspector Gamble 

Mr. Inspector Booney 


66 
16 
9 
16 
10 




116 



The following were the results :— - 

"C" CeHiJieat9. 

Passed First Class Honours 

Passed Second Class Honoars 

Passed 

Failed 



... 6 

... 12 

... 5 

... 68 

81 



next. 



Of the 58 failures, 11 wiU be awarded the Certificates if they pass in certain subjects in May 



"B" Ceriifieat€. 

Passed First Class Honoars 

Passed Second Class Honours 

Passed 

Failed 



1 
2 
2 

18 



Four of the 18 failures will be awarded the " B" Certificate if they pass m certain subjects in 
May next. 

*'A** CerH/icate, 

Passed 1 

Passed (Part I ) 2 

FaUed 8 

11 



Two of the eight who failed will receive the ** A " Certificate on passing in certain subjects in 
December next. 
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In the following table will be seen the number presenting themselyes for examination, and the 
number of passes during the last four jear:-- 



Yewp. 


PreMntadfor 


Totals. 




Puses. 


• 


Totals. 


Percentage of PMses. 


"C." 


"B." 


.. ^ .. 


"C" 


••B." 


"A." 


1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 


33 
54 
69 

81 


9 1 
13 3 

18 5 
23 11 

1 


43 

09 

92 

115 


9 
11 
20 
23 


5 
5 
9 
5 



1 
2 
8 


14 
17 
31 
81 


83 per cent. 
25 per cent. 

84 per cent. 
27 per cent. 



It is discouraging to see that the increase in the percentage shown last year is not maintained. 
Seyeral of the Examines point out that many of our teachers present themselves for examination without 
any special study of the subjects prescribed. 

Pupil Tiachvrs' and Monitobs' Examination. 
This examination took place on the II th and 12th December. 
The centres at which the examination was held were as follow : — 



Centre. 



Presiding Offloer. 



Perth 
Kalffoorlie 
Bnnbnry ... 
Albany .. 
Geraldton 
Northam ... 
Esperanoe 
Boeboume 



Chief Inspector 
Mr. Inspector Robertson 
Mr. Inspector McCoUnm 
Mr. In^MKstor Qamble 
Mr. Inspector Booney 
Mr. A. £. J. McGregor 

Dr. Farmer 

Rev. H.Pitts 



Totals 



(1902 
U901 



No. of 
Entrants. 



147 

47 

24 

14 

9 

12 

2 

1 



256 
225 



The highest number previously was 235. There were, therefore, 21 candidates more this year than 
on any previous occasion. 

The 256 examinees were divided into the following classes : — 



Clsss. 


Examined. 


Absent. 


Total Entrants. 


Candidates 

Ponrth Class 

Third Class 

Second Class 

First Class 


96 
56 
69 
11 
8 


6 
2 

8 


102 
58 
77 
11 

8 


Totals 


240 


16 


256 



One of the reasons why the numbers in the second and first classes were so small was that in the 
last two years pupil teachers from these classes have been drafted into the Training College. 

The results of the examination are given below : — 





Candidates. 

Number examined 

Number passed ... 

Failed, but recommended for employment if needed 

Failed absolutely 

Pupil Teachers and Monitors. 


96 
20 
38 
38 






Class. 


Number 
examined. 

50 
69 
11 

8 


Number 
promoted 
or passed. 


Number to 

be re. 
examined in 
one subject. 


Number who come under 
Beffulation 247. 


Failed, 
not in 




To remain. 

9 
4 

i 


Mf^be 
dismissed. 

8 
15 


Serrioe. 


Fourth 

Thirdt 

Second 

First 


24 17 
24 1 8 
10 ' 1 
•6 1 


3 
18 


1902 




144 


64 27 


14 


18 


21 


1901 




107 


59 1 

1 


17 


25 


6 



• These wUl receire the " CI " Certificate. 

t In this class most of the Monitors are examined, and this may account for the greater number of failures, as these candidates 
have not had the adranta^ of the same preparation as the pupil teachers. 
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... 75 


percent 


... 83 


t» 


... 82 


t» 


... 79 




... 86 


*t 



I'he positionB of honour were as under : — 

First Class ... ... Francis Sherlock, Subiaoo 

Second Glass ... ... Ethel Wallace. Perth Qirls' 

Third Class ... ' ... Ethel V. (3h&rden, Newcastle Street 

Fourth Class ... ... Frank Bromilow, Subiaco 

Candidates ... Ivj I. Manson, Perth Girls' 

Sbcondabt School Scholabshifs. 

The examination was held on 30th and 31st October. There were 83 competitors — six more than 
in 1901. The competition this year was yery keen, the first place being gaiuea by one mark above the 
second, and the thinl by one mark above the foiu-th. 

Eleven candidates qualified for the Scholarship by gaining ^^ per cent, of the possible marks. 
Their names are as follow : — 



•1. 


ElgarC. O'Mahony.. 


St. Patrick's 


... 77 per cent. 


•2. 


Claude A.. Terry 
Oliver Qemmell 


N. Fremantle S.S. ... 


... 77 




•8. 


Perth Boys' S.8. ... 


... 76 




•4. 


Edward A. Mutton.. 


Beaconsfield S.S. ... 


... 75 


tt 


5. 


Annie V. Ribe 


Cannington S.S. 


... 73 




6. 


Harold E. Reran 


Subiaoo S.S 


... 71 


M 


7. 


Garnet E. L. Black.. 


HighgateS.S. 


... 70 


>» 


8. 


Victor W. White .. 


Newcastle Street S.S. 


... 70 




9. 


Jas. £. Wilkinson .. 


West Leederville S.S. 


... 69 


tt 


10. 


Alfred F.Schofield... 


Subiaoo S.S 


... 67 




11. 


Estella D. Nairn 


Cannington S.S. 

* These were awarded Hcholanhipe. 


... 66 


>» 



Usually three Scholarships are granted, but this year, owing to the fourth candidate being so close 
to the tbird, an additional Scholarship was awarded. 

It is pleasing to see so many candidates qualifying for the Scholarship, and I regret that at present 
there is no way of marking the gratification of the Department at the success of these children. I would 
suggest that a certificate or a book be given to each candidate wbo qualifies for the Scholarship. 

BuBSART Examinations. 
March. 

This examination was held at the Central School on the 25th and 26th March. Forty-three can- 
didates applied to be examined, of whom 40 were in attendance. They came from the following schools : — 





Boys. 


GirlB. 


Totals. 


Perth lioys' 


14 




14 


Perth Girls' 




6 


6 


Newcastle Street 






1 


East Perth 


... 


I 


1 


Subiaoo 


i 




2 


West Leederville 


... 


1 


1 


St. Brigid's 


1 


1 


2 


Fremantle Boys' 


5 




5 


North Fremantle 


4 




4 


Beaconsfield 


2 


"2 


4 




27 


13 


40 



84 per cent. 
82 „ 

82 „ 



These numbers show that there has been a great increase in the popularity of these Bursaries. 
The greatest number of candidates in any previous year was 22, and last year only seven attended the 
March Examination, so that the examinees this year were double these of any recent year, and 33 more 
than in 1901. This increase is very encouraging, and is, doubtless, partly owing to the alteration in the 
limit of age from 14 to 15 years. No less than 30 of the 40 gained two-thirds of the possible marks, 
thus qualifying for the Bursary. 

Bursaries were awarded to the first 16 : — 

1. Walter St. C. Brockway. Perth Boys' 

2. William M. (Tallin, North Fremantle 

8. Edmund £. Andrews do. 

4. Myrtle F. J. Fiy, Newcastle Street 82 „ 

5. Frank P. Bromilow, Subiaco 81 „ 

6. Horace N. Walker, Perth Boys' 81 „ 

7. Arthur C.Hunt do 80 „ 

8. Lancelot B. Jones do 80 „ 

9. Clive E. M. Hickey do 79 „ 

10. Kenneth J. Donaldson do 78 „ 

11. Montague Burrows, North Fremantle 78 „ 

12. Horace C. Lisaiman, Perth Boys* 78 „ 

13. John H. Foxworthy, Beaconsfield 76 „ 

14. Annie Jones, West Leederville 75 „ 

15. Ivy I. Manson, Perth Girls* 74 „ 

16. Kate Caldwell, Beaconsfield 74 „ 

It may be interesting to note that the subjects in which most failures occurred were Geography, 
History, Brushwork, and Practical Geometry. 

The papers, as a whole, reflected great credit on the scholars and the schools from which they came. 
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September, 

The one encouraging feature in this examination was the increased number of candidates (19), as 
compared with nine in September last. The results, however, were far from satisfactory, only three 
succeeding in obtaining the requisite number of marks (6t) per cent.) qualifying for the Bursary. It 
should be remembered, however, that at the September examination the candidates come principally from 
our country schools. 



The following were the successful scholars : — 

1. William A. Wilkins, Cannington State School 

2. Bussell A. Fowler, Ba^water State School 



77 per cent. 
71 „ 



Edward J. Bibe, Cannin^n State School 
The weakest subjects in this examination were History, Arithmetic, Geography, and English. 

Government Exhibitions Exajiination. 

At the Preliminary Examination, which was held on 9th October, there were 1 7 candidates, all of 
whom intended to compete for the Jiinior Exhibition. The percentage of marks gained varied from 87 
to 30. The first 10 candidates worked excellent papers, the lowest of them obtaining 82 per cent, of 
marks. The fees of these 10 candidates were paid by the Department. Two candidates failed to pass 
this Preliminary Examination.* 

Pbbth Etenino Classes. 

The numbers on the roll of the Evening Classes in Perth at the time of the examination were as 
follow : — 



Cliwei. 


Exuolment. 


No. of indiTidiMl 
students. 


Avermge 
attendance. 


Examined. 


Perth Malee 

„ Females 


252 

78 


82 
80 


179 
62 


167 
62 


1902 

1901 


880 
405 


112 

103 


241 
290 


219 
187 



The numbers for the classes for males remain very much the same as last year, while there has 
been a serious decline in the number attending the classes for females. Omitting the Dress-cutting and 
Cookery Classes, which have been fairly well attended, there were only seven individual students in attend- 
ance, and the cost to the Department per scholar was, therefore, very considerable. 

The examiuation of these classes took place on the evenings of the week commencing Monday, the 
8th December. 

Claseeefor Males, 

The actual number of students on the roll was 82, an increase of five. There was a great improve- 
ment in the number of students presenting themselves for examination — last year, 115; this year, 167. 
In 1901 86 papers passed, 40 with credit; this year 141 papers passed, of which 80 obtained credit. 

The results of the examination were as follow : — 



Subject. 


Teacher. 


No. ex- 
amined. 


With 
credit. 


Passed. 


PaUed. 


Shorthand 


Mr. Jackson 


Upper 

4 
Lower 


4 












4 


1 


2 


1 


Book-keeping 

Beading (Advanced) 


Mr. Jackson 


8 


3 


4 


1 


Mr. Mannell 


15 


8 


7 





Arithmetio (Advanced) 


Mr. Manuell 


16 


7 


6 


8 


English (Advanced) 


Mr. ManueU 


16 


6 


8 


1 


Latin- 












Junior, 


Mr. Klein 


3 





8 





Advanced 


Mr. Klein 


1 





1 





Beading (Elementary) 


Mr. Abel 


12 


9 


8 





Dictation (Elementary) 


Mr. Abel 


12 


4 


6 


8 


English (Elementary) 


Mr. Abel 


10 





1 





Composition 

Arithmetio (Elementary) 


Mr. Abel 


11 


5 


3 


8 


Mr. Abel 


12 


8 


8 


1 


History 


Mr. Abel (both sections) 


21 


7 


7 


7 


Mensuration— 


Mr. Manuell (both 
sections) 










Advanced 


... ... ... ... 


14 


4 


6 


4 


Elementary 


... 


9 


6 


2 


2 


Mannal Training 


Mr. Hart 


7» 




... 


... 




174 


80 


61 


26 



* These were not examined. 
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Classes far Females, 
y Classes, 29 papers ^ 

The following? table shows the number examined, etc. : — 



Omitting Dress-cutting and Cookery Classes, 29 papers were worked, of which 5 failed, 18 passed, 
and 11 passed with credit. 











Passes. 




Subject. 


Teacher. 


No. 
Examined. 




















With credit. 


Passed. 


Failed. 


Drawing 


B. Sunderland 


2 




2 




Writing 


M. Fage 


1 




1 




Geography 


B. Sunderland 


3 


1 


1 


i 


History 


B. Sunderland 


4 


1 


2 


1 


Botany 


M. Fage 


3 


1 


1 


1 


DriU 


B. Sunderland 


3 


1 


2 




Grammar 


B. Sunderland 


2 


2 






Arithmetic 


B. Sunderland 


4 


2 




2 


Dictation I. 


M. Fajce 


2^ 








Do. II 


B. Sunderland 


1) 


2 


1 




Beading I 


M. Fage 


3 


1 • 


2 




Do. II 


B. Sunderland 


1 




1 




Dress-cutting 


L. Streat 


15 


"7 


8 




Cookery 


E. Devitt 


8 


4 


4 








62 


22 


25 


5 



REMARKS ON INSTRUCTION, Etc. 

The abolition of the examination of individual children bj the Inspectors is effecting a complete 
change in the tone and work of our schools. School-time is certainly happier, alike to the scholars and 
the teachers. There is not now that worship of high percantages, that striving after results, as shown 
bj those percentages ; nor that forcing of the duller children until thej are able to pass the same test as 
the brighter ones, which before was so prevalent. The teacher has ceased to be a driver and become a 
leader and a friend of the children, and the teaching is freer and more C(mversational. Teachers are at 
liberty to devote themselves to more intelligent methods of instruction, and are not bound down rigidly 
to the same monotonous curriculum. It is possible for them to depart from it without the thought 
arising that they would have been more usefully employed in i ringing a few backward ones up to the 
required standard. Certainly school-time is more enjoyable to all concerned. 

At the same time, the general efficiency has been not only maintained, but advanced. The 
ordinary subjects show no decline, while the intelligence of the scholars in most schools has been greatly 
improved. 

A few teachers, however, find it difficult to break away from old associations and old methods, and 
do not take kindly to the new and freer conditions. They scarcely realise as yet the position in which 
the new circumstances have placed them : that they are instructors, not merely taskmakers, and so they 
still proceed very much on the same lines as formerly. The experience, however, of the recent annual 
inspection will have shown them what is expected of them, and ere long I hope to see all teachers fully 
availing themselves of the freedom which the new conditions have given them. 



Gbouping ov Subjects. 

This matter was touched upon in last year's report, and many of the teachers of the smaller schools 
have, on tie advice of their Inspectors, taken advantage of the provisions of Schedule IV. Their own 
time and energies have thus been conserved, and general efficiency has been promoted. 

The teachers of many larger schools, however, have not vet recognised the ^reat' saving of labour 
which a judicious grouping of classes for certain subjects occasions. This is especially the case in schools 
where Standards V. to VII, are so small that they have to be taught by one teacher. At present, in the 
subjects of geography, history, etc., separate lessons have to be prepared and given to each of these 
standards ; whereas, if these classes were grouped for these lessons, one lesson only, instead of three, would 
be necessary, and the teacher would thus have more time for preparation, and the work would be rendered 
easier and more effective. 

SpBLLnra. 

Dictation exercises are, as a rule, well done, but in the composition the spelling of simple 
words in common use is often unsatisfactory. I have now and again compared the composition and 
dictation exercises of some of the children, and not infrequently a child who writes the latter without a 
single mistake makes lamentable errors in the spelling of words which he employs in his own composition. 
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Composition. 

The greater attention giyen to sentence formation and conversation lessons in the lower standards 
has resulted, as was expected, in improving the composition of the higher classes, but many teachers have 
scarcelv grasped the reasons whj the children in Standards I. and II. are required to take part in these 
lessons; in fact, there is no lesson more misunderstood and so badly given as the conversalioD lesson. 
Teachers should try and lead the children to talk freely of what they have seen ; to repeat in their 
own simple words what they have learnt in previous lessons ; to speak of their games and of any incident, 
however insignificant, in their school or home life. Opportunity will thus be given to the teacher for 
correcting mistakes, and this should be done without reference to the reason for their correction. In this 
way children will learn to speak correctly, and later the grammatical reasons for each correction may be 
acquired. 

BlCITATlON. 

In Schedule I. the following sentence occurs under the requirements of Standard I. : — ** Teachers 
will be expected to take three pieces of 20 lines during the year, but the last learned only will be taken at 
the inspection." This sentence really applies to all standards, otherwise Standard I. children would have 
to learn as much poetry as Standard VII. In all classes teachers are at liberty to introduce new selections, 
and at least three should be learned during the year. The children and the teacher must become 
absolutely weary of the recitation of one selection for twelve months. 

SULTIS AKD PaPBB WoRK. 

In most of the metropolitan schools slates are gradually disappearing in favour of paper, and in 
every way this is an advantage. The use of slates does not promote cleanliness, and when it is so easy to 
" rub out," the child is more likely to do careless work. Further, when slates are used, there is no record 
of the work done day by day. Thus cleanliness, accuracy, and neatness are promoted by the use of 
paper, and a record is kept of the child's progress. 

As the Depirtment furnishes a liberal supply of paper-pads to all schools, on the application of the 
head teacher, there is no necessity for the use of scraps of paper ; a practice which defeats one, at least, of 
the objects desired. 

Specific Subjicts. 

What are termed specific subjects (or additional subjects) are taught in some of our schools to 
some advantage, both to the teacher and the scholar, but head teachers should use discretion in their 
introduction. A class or school should be well advanced in the ordinaiy subjects before the Department 
is asked to approve the teaching of such subjects as French, Physiology, Algebra, etc., otherwise the 
general efficieucy of the instriiction will be injured. In a few instances it has been found expedient to 
refuse permission to teachers to introduce these additional subjects. 

JAS. P. WALTON. 

6th February, 1903. 
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Report of Mr. J. H. McCollum, Inspector of Schools, 1902. 



SOUTH-WESTERN AND SWAN DISTRICTS. 



There were fifty-nine State Schools in my district at the beginning of the year 1902. 

New schools were opened at Wellington Mill, North Boy an up, Jarrahdene, and Englishfield. The 
schools at the No. 2 and No. 39 Mills, Jarrahdale, were closed on account of the removal of the mills and 
the consequent migration of the population. Ludlow Half-time School was closed owing to the decrease 
in the attendance. The school at Australind w<) s re-opened after being closed for several years, but, 
unfortunately, it was found necessary to close it again temporarily, owing to some difficulty in obtaining 
a suitable building. This left fifty-six schools in operation at the close of the year. 

The schools in operation during the whole year received two visits each — the fixed annual inspection 
visit and the ordinary inspection visit without notice. The schools at Jarrahdene, Ludlow, and No. 2 
MiU, Jarrahdale, open part of the year only, received one visit each. The schools at Australind and 
Englishfield were not visited while they were open. The latter was opened late in the year. The Convent 
Schools at Bunbury, Collie, and Woodbridge were inspected and declared efficient. Other private schools 
in various localities were also visited. 

The number of children on roll in the various school districts, the average attendance, and the 
number present at the annual inspection visit were as follow : — ' 



Diitrict. 



iBtQoArter. 



I 



pqS 



« 



2iid Qoftrtor. 






|8 



8rd Qnartor. 



4th Qnarter. 



SWS 



h\ 



I 






Pi 



«i 



Tear. 



5«a 



fl^ 



Armadale ... 

CoUie 

Donnybrook 

Jarrahdale... 

Karridale ... 

Murray 

Swan 

Yasse 

Wellington 



112 
269 
264 
247 
92 
245 
557 
179 
849 



114 
268 
261 
259 
92 
251 
548 
183 
857 



79 
203 
214 
204 

83 
186 
415 
139 
728 



2,814 2,833 2,251 2,869 



115 
288 
269 
248 
115 
239 
556 
183 
856 



117 
282 
268 
243 
117 
240 
551 
183 
849 



221 
214 
215 
107 
188 
433 
143 
730 



114 
268 
275 
249 
124 
242 
596 
178 
847 



120 
291 
270 
244 
119 
235 
581 
175 
838 



100 
239 
221 
212 
109 
192 
457 
148 
732 



2,850 2,850 2,893 2,873 1 2,410 2,940 2,940 2,439 



132 
294 
274 
248 
125 
253 
593 
173 
848 



123 
291 
275 
251 
125 
248 
597 
176 
854 



102 
233 
228 
214 
113 
195 
450 
153 
751 



118 
298 
268 
266 
120 
243 
569 
185 
853 



2,920 2,410 



96 
238 
221 
224 
109 
192 
410 
148 
742 



96 
196 
244 
205 
102 
194 
420 
142 
712 



2,311 



The average attendance was 83 per cent, on the enrolment. Karridale, with 93 per cent., again 
stands highest as regards percentage of attendance to enrolment. Wellington, especially in Bunbury and 
neighbourhood, is very good indeed. 

In addition to my work in the schools enumerated, I inspected some of the schools in the Metro- 
politan district eai-ly in the year, and assisted the Chief Inspector at the annual inspection of the following 
schools : — Perth Boys', Perth Infants*, East Perth, Subiaco, Subiaco Infants*, Newcastle Street Infants*, 
Cottesloe Infants*, West Leederville, Victoria Park, Fremantle Boys', Fremantle Girls*, and Beaconsfield. 



Buildings a.nd Grounds. 
Additions were made to the existing buildings at Bunbury and Collie. 
New buildings were erected at Englishfield, Jarrahdene, and Serpentine. 

The buildings generally are in good repair and well furnished. The improvement in the school 
grounds and gardens, and the interest taken in them by the teachers and pupils, noted in my report for 
last year, still continue. 

Orga.nisa.tion, Discipline, etc. 

Improvement is noticeable in the drawing up of time-tibles and programmes of lessons. Time- 
tables, however, still continue to be a stumbling block in the path of many teachers, and the programmes 
are often very vague. The quarterly examinations have been more systematically conducted, and have 
been of more value in aiding the teacher to classify the pupils, and to reward superior merit and industry 
by making promotions during the year. 

The registers are usually satisfactory. The grouping of classes in small schools is more intelligent 
and effective. 

It is now very rare that fault has to be found with the discipline. In a few instances — generally 
in small schools in charge of unclassified teachers — one sometimes finds that the pupils make the most 
trifling excuse for asking the teacher *' how to do this," or " when is that to be done," distracting the 
attention of the other children ; wasting their own and the teacher*s time ; destroying the discipline, and 
making connected thought impossible. Under these conditions progress is, at the best, only spasmodic. 
All this could be avoided by working with a definite plan, when each child knows what he is expected to 
do and tries to do it. It is possible, even in a mixed school of (say) 30 children under one teacher, to keep 
all the classes constantly and usefully employed. Although this is one of the most severe tests of skill, 
it is pleasant to report that it is sometimes seen in small country schools. 
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Liberty op Classification. 

During the past jear the liberty to classify the children was extended to all teachers, unless where, 
for special reasons, it was deemed advisable for the Inspector to mark indiyidual passes and failures at 
the annuail inspection yisit. 

In ouly two instances in the South- Western District was it foimd necessary to give individual 
marks to the children at the annual visit. One of these was owing to the fact that the teacher had failed 
to understand the instructions, and had not conducted the fourth quarterly examination before the annual 
inspection visit. 

The new departure has been an undoubted success. In many cases promotions have been made 
during the year, and the final examination showed that, almost without exception, these promotions have 
been judicious. It is now possible for the teacher to give the brighter children an opportunity of using 
their superior ability, instead of keeping them with those that they have far outdistanced, and wasting 
their time going over again and again work they have already mastered when some fresh difficulty 
is required U> satisfy their mental activity. The old system of trying to keep all the pupils on a " dead 
level " was really an incentive to some of the cleverer and more energetic to get into mischief to fill in 
time which hung heavily on their hands ; while in the case of others of a different teuiperament, it was a 
** weariness of spirit," probably ending in a thorough dislike of school life, in which they never seemed to 
have an opportunity of measuring their strength with their mental equals or superiors. To some there may 
seem a danger of overtaxing the strength of some of the pupils ; but this is not really so, for promotions are 
only made where it is evident the child would suffer by oemg kept with others below him in attainments. 
While, again, the programme of work set to keep a child of average ability fully employed for 12 months 
may be covered with no greater expenditure of energy or vital force by others in the six months. 

The schools have been classified as follows : — 
Pioton 






EmeelUfU. 


... Wellington DiBtriot 




Good. 




Bunbory 




Drakesbrook 


Bayswater 




Jarrabdale 


Brunswick 




Karridale 


Cookemup 




Udac 


Coolingap 




Boyanup, North 


Donnybrook 







Thirty schools were classified as ** Pair" ; thirteen ** Weak," and one " Bad." 

The schools have been classified solely on their merits, and the classification indicates the exact 
condition of the school Special difficulties and disabilities, such as epidemics, poor accommodation, etc., 
are not taken into consideration when awarding the classification. 

In large well organised schools it is not necessary for the inspector to examine every class in every 
subject ; but in small schools something like this has to be done where the conditions are un&vourable, 
and where the whole school is taught by only one or two teachers. 

Bbadinq. 

In the large schools the reading is more natural, more fluent, better phrased, and more expressive 
than formerly. The monotonous style is, however, still common in the smaller schools. Various causes 
contribute to this defect. In the country the style of the speech is often characterised by a low pitched 
unvarying tone. In small schools, in order to keep a number of classes simultaneously employed, the 
commendable practice of silent reading must necessarily be employed to a certain extent ; still, if some of 
the teachers would give more attention to the correction of a few elementaiy errors, great improvement 
could be effected with very little difficulty. When an " unseen " passage is given, it can be easily seen by 
the way in which a pupil negotiates a word with which he is not familiar whether he has been properly 
taught, by word-building, the resolution of words into their component elements, etc., or whether he has 
simply been told how to pronounce a long word when he comes to it in his reading lesson. In a few 
schools the practice of reading suitable stories, fairy tales, etc., has been encouraged. The advantage is 
soon evident in the improved fluency and intelligence in the reading of an ordinary school book. 

WniTiNa. 

Writing remains much the same as last year. The upright style is, with a few exceptions in the 
senior classes, adopted in all schools. The exercise books are generally a good test of how writing has 
been taught. When the writing is good in these books it can be safely inferred that writing has received 
due attention, but, when slovenly and careless, the teaching is doubtful, in spite of the fact that a care- 
fully written copy book is exhibited. In some schools slates have been entirely discarded, all written 
work being done on paper. This should aid in securing neatness. 

Spblling. 

Spelling is now well taught in the majority of the schools. Unfortunately, in some schools, the 
mis-spelled words in the dictation and composition exercises are not always re- written correctly by the 
children, and sometimes they remain uncorrected. It is needless to point out that such exercises are 
worse than useless for the purpose of teaching spelling. While transcription is very useful for teaching 
spelling in the junior classes, its value diminishes in tlus respect in the senior classes. 
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Arithmetic. 

Arithmetic shows a distinct improvement. In many instances excellent marks have been gained. 
On the other hand, however, some teachers seem incapable of adopting any other than purely mechanical 
methods of teaching; where the numbers convey no real or tangible meaning to tne child, and the 
different processes seem to be only "juggling" with numbers. Other teachers still mistake sums and 
problems based on concrete numbers for concrete teaching in the junior classes. Easy fractions from 
concrete examples are indifferently taught in St^mdards III. and IV., while proportion and decimals are 
often unsatisfactory in the senior classes. Tests are necessary, but the continual working of tests does 
not teach principles or train the mind. Principles are of first importance. Rapidity in dealing with 
small numbers and accuracy as tested by a long sum should also be kept in view. Working on paper has 
the advantage of keeping a record of the work done, and should tend to reduce the number of unnecessary 
figures. Mental arithmetic should not be restricted to short methods of multiplying and dividing by 
multiples of 5, calculating the prices of dozens, etc. It is also useful to be able to add and subtract, 
multiply and divide mentally small numbers with accuracy and speed. 

Drawing. 

Freearm drawing is steadily improving. The improvement is more noticeable where space for 
drawing is provided on the walls of the room. The value of di'awing elementary forms such as ellipses 
and ovals consists not in its artistic merit, but in the training given to the hand and eye. Drawing from 
memory is generally good ; but there is a tendency to practise a set of objects or copies of objects until 
something like perfection in those particular copies has been attained. There is too little drawing of 
common objects from observations made by the pupils themselves. Drawing with instruments is now 
more genewdly understood, and taught on more practical lines. Brushwork is always popular with the 
children. In many schools good brush drawing proper is now being done. Some teachers, however, 
seem unable to get beyond mere " blob " work. 

Oeoorapht. 

Geography improves slowly. The general failing seems to be the inability to discriminate between 
the more and less important matters when dealing with the general geography of a continent or country. 
The relative commercial and political importance and power of the different countries, with the contributing 
causes, might be touched upon with advantage in the senior classes. The principal seaports and highways 
of commerce, and the natural products for which various countries are specially noted, should nave a 
prominent place in teaching this subject. A more general knowledge of latitude and longitude, winds 
and ocean currents, and their influence on trade, climate, and productions would be useful. 

Map drawing varies very much. Not enough attention is given to the construction of maps or 
plans from rough surveys of the physical features of the neighbourhood. It is disappointing to find 
that notwithstanding the adverse criticism in the past, maps are sometimes submitted without any 
attempt to mark the latitude or longitude. It might be well, when drawing the map of a country, to 
commence by taking the intersection of a parallel and meridian as the central point from which the 
outlines may be drawn. 

History. 

In teaching History there is a tendency to go too much into detail. A wider range might be 
taken showing the connection of a period or movement with what precedes or what follows. In the 
senior class it would be a distinct advantage to trace the history of our present institutions. 

English. 

English subjects are well taught in a few schools. In many instances Qrammar and Analyses 
continue to be treated in the most mechanical fashion ; seemingly without any definite plan or aim in the 
teaching. It is often evident the only object is to impart, a superficial knowledge, sufficient to show that 
the subject has not been wholly neglected. Such teaching has very little, if any, practical value, and the 
children do not know how to apply the little they have learned. 

Composition is being gradually put on better lines. Grammatical errors and mis-spelled words 
do not occur so frequently. Many teachers seem to find a difficulty in realising that oral composition 
should form the basis of written composition. Inaccuracies < f speech are often allowed to pass uncorrected. 
Correct speech should be insisted upon in all oral lessons. When the children are shy or nervous, there 
is some difficulty in inducing them to speak freely. This difficulty can be overcome in nearly every case, 
and when a class is once started on right lines, new pupik will soon acquire the same habit from example 
and association. 

Object Lessons. 

The importance of object lessons in training the general intelligence, and so preparing the mind 
for other lessons, is not fully recognised. The lessons for the most part consist of uttle lectures, inter- 
spersed with questions, to which the children respond either individually or simultaneously by repeating 
answers committed to memory. In the junior classes the lesson? are often badly graded, and there is no 
sequence. Many lessons given to an infants' class are more suitable for a senior class, so that the only 
thing the little ones can do is to make an effort to attend and keep quiet. 

What is termed " nature knowledge " could be taken in conjunction with object lessons : " The 
mind is taught to observe facts from surrounding objects, and facts are the basis of all reasoning of any 
value," 
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Manual Training. 

Manual training remains the same as last year. Clay modelling is taught with varying success in 
the majority of the schools, and cardboard modelling in a few. In Donnybrook school Uie senior boys 
are instructed in woodwork ; but, ¥rith the exception of this school, the instruction given in manual work 
to the senior boys amounts to merely ** playing with the subject. 

" During the past hundred years a great change in the conditions of industrial life has been in 
process, and that change has had an important bearing upon the way we all live at the beginning of the 
twentieth century. 

" If you talk, for instance, with almost any farmer whose years number enough to have whitened 
his hair, he will tell you how, in the days of his youth, every house was a miniature technical school. In 
every homestead each day of the week and each season of the year provided different occupations which 
called into play the active use of the hand alike for men and women, aided by boys and girls. 

" In these days all those things that once had to be made at home are purchased at a store or 
brought round by a tradesman's cart. Machinery saves hard labour, and nothing is made at home. The 
hand has no chance of being trained at all. Now it is clear that in the old days, when the hand was 
trained at home by many and varied occupations, all that the school had to do was to supplement this 
manual work by a certain amount of book learning. In the present day, if the training of the hand is 
omitted at school the hand is never trained at all. It cannot, I think, be denied, that the character of the 
average home has changed since it ceased to be a miniature technical school. There are fewer educational 
incentives in it, and more opportunity for amusement. Hence there is less practical intelligence, less of 
the spirit of industry, less thrift, and less moral earnestness. Education in which the use of the hand is 
no less suitably attended to thim the use of books will lead to a life more healthy, more happy, and more 
natural than a training confined to literary studies. Modem literary taste might easily improve. If 
school life is reduced to a mere cram of text books studied for examination purposes, and supplemented 
by professional athleticism, what can be expected of the scholars in later life but a contemptuous perform- 
ance of the drudgery of business during the day, followed by the false excitement of betting and 
gambling, varied with the banalities of music halls after the day's work. An education which unfits the 
scholar for his subsequent career as au apprentice to a trade or calling is most unsatisfactory. It ought 
to be possible to avoid this defect without attempting what is quite impossible — to prepare a child for a 
trade. Mere book learning which is not supplemented by hand-work does tend to nnfit children to take 
up work which demands the use of the hand. There is in most children a wholesome desire to perform acts, 
if not constructive, then destructive. It is the fault of the teaching if this desire is not guided into habits 
of making rather than marring. The true remedy for stupid and cruel displays of force in * hobblede- 
hoys' and of ' larrikinism ' is manual training." 

A manual training class for teachers was conducted at Bunbury during the Christmas holidays. 
This was the first class of the kind in the State. Many hope to see it become an annual institution. 
About twenty teachers attended the course. Very great interest was taken in the work, and rapid 
progress made in the practical part. Doubtless the effect of this class will be to give a great impetus to 
manual training in the schools in the South-Western District. Some of the manual occupations in 
favour in the infants' schools and classes are of very little educational value. Colouring or sewing, or 
printed outlines on cards, tracing of pictures with pencils, and so on, are for the most part, a waste of 
time. Mat weaving, paper work, etc., are very good. Some of these occupations might be taken in 
conjunction with ruler drawing and drawing to scale. 

Infants. 

During the year under review a very great advance was made in the infants' work generally, and 
more especiallv in reading. The teachers of infant schools, particularly those in the Metropolitan 
District, must oe congratulated on their success. The difference compared with other years was in some 
instances so great that one often wondered how the infants' teachers occupied their time formerly. This 
improvement is simply the difference between intelligent methods and the absence of any method 
whatever. Of course there were always a few exceptions to the previous general rule. 

Teach BBS. 

The teachers have worked zealously and loyally, as a body, to advance education m general, and to 
improve their own schools in particular. 

J. H. McCOLLUM. 
27th January. 1903. 
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Report of Mr. R. Hope Robertson, M.A., Inspector of Schools, 1902. 



THE EASTERN GK)LDPIELDS, SWAN, NOETHAM, AND PREMANTLE DISTRICTS. 



The following table shows the number of children on the roll in the different districts under my 
charge, the average enrolment, the average attendance, and the number present on the day of the annual 
examination : — 
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Attendance. 

From the above tables it will be found that the average attendance in the whole district was 

77 per cent. 

The average attendance on the Goldfields was 77 per cent., while in my other districts it was 

78 per cent. 

The number of children attending the schools in the Eastern Goldfields is now 5,034. 

It is a matter for regret that oq the Goldfields many of the bright and promising children 
leave school, in spite of all persuasion, directly they have attained the age of 14 years. Many of these are 
not physically strong enough for regular employment, and practically evade two of their most impression- 
able years, spending their time in forgetting very much of what had been previously taught them. One 
example among many of this tendency to leave may be given. At the Menzies School during the time of 
the Annual Examination, although there were 211 children on the roll, there was not a single boy over 14 
years old. 

Inspection. 

All the schools which were open during the whole year have been fullv examined, and have also 
been incidentally visited when practicable. The amount of time taken up in travelling to the more 
remote localities, and the long distances which have to be traversed, have prevented some of the schools 
from being visited more than once. Three coach journeys which must be made may be mentioned. To 
inspect Wiluna it was necessary to travel 560 miles by coach from Leonora ; to inspect Euro, 190 miles 
from Malcolm ; and to inspect the Princess Boyal school, 252 miles from Coolgardie. Besides the 
schools in the districts mentioned above, I assisted in the annual examination of the following : — Fre- 
mantle Girls'. Premantle Boys', Claremont, Perth Boys', Perth Infants', West Leederville, L^erville 
Infants', Newcastle Street Infants', Subiaco, Oottesloe, Highgate, Highgate Infants*. The Chief 
Inspector kindly helped me with the examination of some of the large schools at Kalgoorlie, Boulder, and 
Coolgardie. 

New Schools. 

New schools were opened at South Boulder (1st September), North Eialgoorlie (I5th September), 
Batavia (3rd July), Cunderdin (-Srd September). Evening schools have been established at Boulder and 
Bulong. 

Schools Closed. 

Mulwarrie and MuUine were closed till July. Wiluna was closed temporarily during September, 
and was re-opened on 6th October. Euro was closed altogether from the end of the year. 

TeACHESS' EXAinNATIONS. 

Forty-three candidates and pupil teachers presented themselves for examination at Kalgoorlie in 
December, and 16 teachers sat for certificates. 

Classification. 

The following schools were classified as " good " : — Boulder, Brown Hill, Coolgardie, Coolgardie 
Infants', £[algoorlie, Kalgoorlie Infants', Kunanalling, Kurawa, Meckering, Menzies, Smith's Mill. Of 
the other schools, 13 were classified as "fair," 10 **weak," and 2 "bad." Four schools were examined 
for classification only. 

Manual Work. 

Progress has been made in the technical education of the childem. The carpentry classes have 
been gradually developing, and cookery classes are about to be established at Kalgoorlie and Boulder. 
Clay and cardboard modelling, brushwork, and woodwork form part of the regular routine of most of 
the schools. 

Organisation and Discipline. 

The organisation has been satisfactory, and the discipline generally is healthy. No case of excessive 
or undeserved punishment has been reported to me during the year. 

Instruction. 

The instruction has gone on steadily, and, on the whole, satisfactory ; and the programme of 
instruction has been carried on with fair skill. On the general character of the instruction in the 
elementary subjects there is little to be said that has not been said many times before. Beading, 
Spelling, Writing, Arithmetic, and Drawing have been taught with increasing care and intelligence, and 
a general iniprovement in these subjects has been shown. Drawing especially has advanced, free-arm 
drawing and brushwork being now very creditable. Girls, as a rule, find exceptional difficulty in 
dealing with geometrical drawing, which is the weakest part of the subject. 

More intelligent methods have been pursued in the teaching of Geography, but latitude and 
longitude are seldom well treated. History is a weak subject in many of the schools, and has, for the 
most part, either been neglected or has been badly taught. 
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In some respects the singing has been very satisfactory, and it is comparatively rare now to find 
music taken merely by ear. The schools are learning to read music (mostly from the tonic sol-fa) with 
fair skill. Not enough effort, however, has been made to develop right notions as to voice production, 
nor have pains been taken towards cultivating purity of tone. If some of the time spent on note 
singing were devoted to improving the quality of the children's voices, a purer taste for music would 
be aroused, and the singing lessons would be looked forward to with greater pleasure. 

The infant departments form a very pleasant feature of the schools, and the Infant Schools them- 
selves have greatly improved. In these the children are happy and eager, and, in the face of many 
difficulties, there is much to praise and but little to blame. 

EXAMINA.TION. 

The teaching has improved with the discontinuance of individual examination, and the teachers 
feel that the best mterests of the children are being sought by the new system. Promotions have been 
regularly made, and the opposition of assistant teachers to the removal of their best children to make way 
for those of a lower class is being gradually overcome. 

Teachers. 

The teachers, as a whole, have been earnest in the discharge of the responsibilities and duties of 
their office, and have generally merited the respect and goodwill of the public. 

E. HOPE E0BEET80N. 

6th February, 1903. 
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Report of Mr. R. Gamble, Inspector of Schools, 190^. 



The following table shows the number of children on the roll in the schools under my charge, the 
number present at the first inspection visit, at the annual inspection visit, and the average attendance for 
the year : — 



Schools. 


BoU at end of 
Tear. 


No. present 

Firrt Inspec 

tion Viidt. 


No. lurMent Annual 
Inspection Yirit. 


Areracre 

Attendance, 

19Q2. 


Beverley- 










Beverley 


105 


72 


80 


80 


Broome Hill-— 










Broome Hill 


30 


28 


23 


18 


Esperance— 










Esperanoe 


87 


... 


78 


81 


Kstanning — 










Carrolup 


18 


12 


16 


14 


Cartdmeticap 


29 


27 


22 


26 




94 


73 


70 


71 


Marraooonda 


22 


20 


20 


17 


Mean Mahn 


22 


16 


19 


17 


Moojebing 

Woodanilling 


34 
18 


29 


27 
Not examined 


24 
10 


Totals 


232 


177 


173 


179 


Kojonup— 










Kojonnp 


20 


18 


17 


17 


Monrambine — 










Monrambine 


39 


26 


33 


29 


PingeUy 


48 


30 


36 


36 


Wandering 


19 


18 


17 


16 


Totals 


106 


74 


86 


80 


Narrogin — 










Caballing 


39 


30 


32 


29 


Narrogin 


66 


6i 


67 


63 


Totals 


104 


94 


89 


82 


Northam — 










Baker's Hill 


26 


8 


14 


16 


Clackline 


46 


34 


35 


31 


Dandabin 


16 


6 


closed 


9 


Grass Valley 


34 


23 


25 


23 


Irishtonm 


12 


11 


11 


9 


Jennapolin 


26 


14 


18 


16 


JuTokine 


14 


12 


11 


12 . 


Malabaine 


38 


27 


28 


27 


Mombekine 


83 


30 


28 


28 




323 


226 


207 


211 


Silver Hills 


12 


... 


11 


9 


Wongamine 


18 


9 


19 


16 


Totals 


594 


399 


407 


406 


Plantagenet— 

Albany 


432 


385 


354 


356 


Albany Infants* 


167 


152 


162 


114 


Cranbrook 


88 


26 


35 


29 


Denmark Mill 


141 


94 


89 


102 


Frankland Biver . . 


17 


16 


15 


14 


KingEiver 


12 


11 


11 


10 


Kybalup 


13 






18 


Mount Barker 


39 


42 


28 


81 


Scotsdale 


20 


17 


16 


16 


Totals 


869 


741 


700 


686 


Eavensthorpe— 










Eavensthorpe 


39 


... 


26 


81 


Toodyay— 










Bejoording 


26 


16 


21 


19 


Coondle 


21 


19 


21 


19 


Jumperding 


16 


11 


15 


12 


Newcastle 


121 


87 


98 


95 


Toodyay 


13 


12 


11 


12 


Totals 


196 


144 


166 


167 
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NuMBBB OF Ohildbbn ON BoLL, BTC. — Continued, 



o u , BoU at end of I J^Py"***"* 

^~'- Hon VititT 



No. present Anntuil 
Inspection Visit. 



Arenge 

Attendance, 

1902. 



Wagin— 










Badjanning 


20 


17 


16 


16 


Wagin 

Wedgecamip 


100 


82 


40 


76 


23 


22 


22 


17 


Totals 


143 


121 


78 


107 


Williams— 










Quindanning 


20 


12 


12 


12 


Williams 


26 


10 


10 


18 


Totals 


46 


22 


22 


80 


York— 










Balladong 


16 


13 


16 


18 


Bally Bally 


23 


19 


16 


19 


Greenhills 


22 


20 


20 


17 


QneUington 


26 


18 


21 


23 


Tipperary 


24 


24 


20 


18 


York 


189 


173 


lf?6 


168 


York Infants' 


84 


66 


63 


64 


Totals 


382 


823 


320 


312 



Summary, 







Boll at date 


Present at 


Present at 




Dirtrict Board. 


Boll at end 
of Year. 


of 
Inspection. 


First 

Inspection 

Visit. 


▲nnoal 
Visrt. 


▲Teia«e 
Attendance. 


Beverley 


105 


99 


72 


80 


80 


Broome Hill ... 






30 


30 


28 


23 


18 


Esperance 






87 


88 




78 


81 


Katanning ... 






232 


208 


177 


173 


179 


Kojooup 






20 


21 


18 


17 


17 


Mourambine . . . 






106 


111 


74 


86 


80 


Narrogin 






104 


103 


94 


89 


82 


Northam 






594 


647 


399 


407 


406 


Plantagenet ... 






869 


848 


741 


700 


686 


Bavensthorpe 






39 


37 




26 


31 


Toodyay 






196 


195 


144 


166 


167 


Wagin 


v-- 




143 


131 


121 


78 


107 


WU iams 






46 


40 


22 


22 


30 


York 






382 


874 


323 
2,218 


320 


312 




2.953 


2.832 


2,265 


2,266 



The number of children on roll at the date of the annual inspection was 2,832 ; the number present 
on the day of the annual inspection was 2,265 ; the average attendance was 2,265. 
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The average attendance was 90 per cent, or over in the following schools : 

Cartimeticup 

Jurokine (i-time) 

Mombekine 

Kybalup (i-time) 



96 


Newcastle 


92 


Toodyay .. 


93 


Tipperary 


93 
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Schools undbb the District Boards. 



Beverley 
Broome Hill ... 
Esperance 
Katanning ... 
Kojonup 
Mourambine 
Narrogin 
Northam 
Plantagenet ... 



1 
I 
1 
7 
1 
3 
2 
12 
9 



Kavensthorpe 
Toodyay 
Wagin 
Williams 
York 



1 
6 
3 
2 
7 
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Begulation 70, relating to *' Annual Bonuses for successful Teaching/' has been abolished, and all 
schools are now classified as " Excellent." " Good." " Fair/* " Weak/' or " Bad," on their merits. The 
schools awarded " Excellent," or " Good," are enumerated below : — 



SchooL 
Albany (Infants') 
Cranbrook ... 



School. 
Carrolup 
Cartimeticup ... 
Marracoonda ... 
Mombekine 
Mt. Barker ... 
Sootsdale 
Coondle 
Toodyay 

Wagin 

Wandering 
York (Infants') 



ExcelUfU (Ttco Schools). 



Good (Eleven Schools). 



Distxict Board. 
Plantagenet. 
Plantagenet. 



Distriot Board. 
Katanning. 
Katanning. 
Katanning. 
Northam. 
Plantagenet. 
Plantagenet. 
Toodyay. 
Toodyay. 
Wagm. 
Mourambine. 
York. 



Twenty-six schools were classified as fair, and 13 as weak. 



Buildings. 

With the exception of the buildings at Denmark Mills, Sootsdale, Kybalup, and Woodanilling, the 
schools are Government property, and are, on the whole, suitably furnished, equipped with the necessary 
apparatus, well and properly lighted, and kept in good repair. The majority of the teachers take special 
pains to keep the premises neat, clean, and tidy, and it is a rare occurrence, even at inspection visits, to 
find the school premises t»therwise than in a satisfactory state. I notice that less care and attention have 
been devoted lately to the suitable decoration of the schools. Even if only two or three suitable and 
nicely framed pictures were purchased each year out of the school concert funds, the school walls would 
soon have a much more cheerful and educative appearance. From an sesthetic point of view, it is very 
desirable that the school should be an attractive place internally as well as externally, and this end can be 
achieved by the buying of good pictures and the encouragement of children's gardens. Tho schools most 
suitably decorated in my district are Albany Infants', Northam, and Mombekine. Mombekine also takes 
first place again with the most carefully kept school and grounds. 

There are 55 schools in the district, extending from Baker's Hill on the Eastern railway to Esper- 
ance on the South Coast. It will be seen, therefore, that a great amount of time must of necessity be 
spent in travelling to visit the majority of those 55 schools twice in a year. 

Two new schools were opened during the year, at Eybalup (half-time with Prankland River) and 
Woodanilling, in the Katanning district. Wicklow Hills and Pell Mell, in the Newcastle district, and 
Parkerville, in the Northam district, again remained closed during the year, and the attendance at 
Daudabin, in the Northam district, fell so low that it was reluctantly closed. The building at Pell Mell 
was removed from there to Malabaine, in the Northam district, towards the end of the year, and the 
building at Malabaine converted into quarters. Fifty -five schools, therefore, were in active operation 
during the year. Of these, 45 received two visits, and eight one visit. The remaining schools, Wooda- 
nilling and Kybalup, were opened too late in the year to be visited. 

The seven following Roman Catholic schools were visited during the year, and declared efficient : 

Convent High School, Albany. 

Sisters of St. Joseph, Girls' and Infants', Albany. 

Sisters of Ilifercy, Mixed and Infants*, Newcastle and York. 

Sisters of St. Joseph, Mixed and Infants', Northam. 

Christian Brothers' Schools, Albany. 

The six following Private schools were also visited, and declared efficient according to the Act : 

Mrs. Arrow's, Piermont, Albany. 
Miss Bond's, York Street, Albany. 
Miss Faulkner's, York Street, Albany. 
Mrs. Beetham's, Perth Boad, Albany. 
Miss Carlton's, Northam. 
Miss Jobson's, York. 

As anticipated last year, the Evening Schools in operation at Newcastle and Albany received such 
meagre support from the young people of those towns, that the teachers, with reluctance, did not re-open 
them. 
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In addition to my work in my own district, I assisted with the annual inspection of the State 
Schools at Hijfhgate, Highgate Infants*. Newcastle Street, Leederville, East Perth, East Perth Infants*, 
Woodville, and Perth Girls* School. The Chief Inspector assisted me in the annual inspection of 
Northam, Mr. McCollum at Newcastle, and Mr. Roonej at Beverley and York. 

Part ot December was devoted to conducting the Candidates* and Pupil Teachers' Examination at 
Albany, and the Teacher^' Examination at York. 

This being chiefly an agricultural district, it is very pleasing to notice the steady and, I trust, 
permanent, settlement taking place on the land. The majority of the new settlers are more than favour- 
ably impressed with the land, the rainfall, and the crops obtained. They are most anxious about the 
education of their children, and invariably want to know all about the school facilities in the district 
where they intend selecting land and making their new homes. The Department has in every way 
assisted these settlers by erecting schools at suitable centres, wherever the number of children has 
warranted the expenditure ; and the settlers generally express their thanks for the Departm6nt*s readiness 
and willingness to assist tbem in obtaining proper and suitable education for their children. 

I am informed that about the flrtst question asked of the land agents by intending settlers with 
families is, " How far will the nearest school be from the land I am selecting ? ** 

The increase in the attendance at Katanning during the year has been of such a character that the 
former building, which was not built on such satisfactory principles as our more modem schools, has 
been superseded by an up-to-date building, erected on a fresh site, affording ample accommodation for 
the present at least. 

At Narrc^^, also, additions are to be made to the present building, owing to the steady increase 
in the attendance. About four miles from here, the Government have commenced an ** Experimental 
Farm," which should afford exceptional facilities for the acquirement of the best methods of farming by 
the settlers in the district, and others anxious to adopt more scientific ways of farming. 

Before this farm was started by the Government, the head-teacher had made a very satisfactory 
start with experimental plots in the school grounds, much to the benefit of the boys and some of their 
parents. The growth of cereals under different conditions could be noted, thus forming the best object 
lesson possible. 

Oboakibation and Begistbation. 

It is noticeable that teachers are beginning to pay more heed to organisation, and are commencing 
to find out that attention paid to detail in this important part of their work tends to smooth away 
apparent difficulties, as well as to materially assist them in their general teaching. More teachers in the 
Provisional Schools and those of Class VI. have grouped the subjects as suggested in Schedule IV., and 
have found that the difficulties of teaching so many standards unaided have been much lessened. 
Carelessly drawn time-tables and programmes of work very indefinitely filled in are less frequently met 
with now than formerly. In individual schools it is shown that much time, care, and attention have been 
devoted to these important matters by head -teachers. Registration continues to be very satisfactory. 
The records, as a rule, are neatly and accurately kept, and the letters in the portfolios more 
systematically arranged. The teachers* quarterly examination book has, with few exceptions, been 
properly compiled. 

Bbadino. 

More attention is being given to the teaching of this very important subject, and to the best methods 
to be adopted to secure speedy and satisfactory results. It is becoming more universally recognised by 
teachers that " the art of reacUng is valuable, not for its own sake only, but because it enables its possessor 
to draw at will from an inexhaustible store of wisdom and knowledge.** 

In some languages, pupils, having been thoroughly taught the phonetic alphabet, may be said to 
have mastered the first stage of learning to read. In our own language, in which the orthography is not 
consistent, the first stage is much longer and more difficult. 

1 have found that the phonic as a basis combined with the look-and-say method produces best 
results. If the first lessons given are thorough, and the reading sheets, which are carefully graded and 
present only one difficulty at a time, systematically followed, the results will be very satisfactory. The 
progress made by the little ones in the schools, where this subject is well taught, is most gratifying. 
Word building with loose letters is being much more widely adopted, and the results are more than com- 
mensurate wi^ the time occupied in this work. 

Careful phrasing, distinct and clear enunciation and articulation, sounding of the final consonants, 
and due attention to the proper use of the aspirate, show improvement in the majority of the schools. 
More attention, however, should be devoted to reading from unseen books in the upper standards. 

Wbitinq. 

The improvement in this subject has been most marked in some of the schools, and it has been 
surprising lo find how an enthusiastic teacher of this subject, following a careless and indifferent one, has 
managed in the short space of four or six months to entirely change the style and quality of the writing. 
The best results undoubtedly are obtained where this subject is taught on regular and systematic lines, 
and where the blackboard is always used in a writing lesson to point out the proper methods of forming 
and joining letters, or the common errors made by the children. Coloured chalks for this are most 
helpful, and a stick of red chalk can easily be obtained by placing it in some red ink. Sufficient 
attention is not yet paid by the majority of teachers to the pupiFs position, and the proper holding of the 
pen or pencil when writing. The transcription books, as a rule, are still superior in character to the 
copy-books, and the cases of omission to see that each day's work is properly dated in both these books 
are less frequently found than formerly. 
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Spblliko. 

The poor results obtained in spelling in some schools go to prove that the general principles laid 
down in the Regulations for the teacher's information and guidance have been either overlooked or ignored. 
Some of these general principles are as follows : — 

" Spelling is taught by causing the children to look carefully at the words as they read, so that 
the eye becomes accustomed to the proper appearance ; by transcription ; by dictation ; by word- building ; 
and by learning words of exceptional difficulty by heart." 

" During the reading lesson difficult words should be picked out and written on the blackboard." 

** In writing on the board words pronounced the same but spelt differently and with different 
meanings, the teacher should be careful to write each in a sentence." 

•'Dictation lessons should be prepared beforehand. The teacher should always endeavour to 
prevent the child from spelling the word wrongly." 

** In word-building in the upper classes valuable practice in English is given if the root of various 
words is shown from the first, with prefix, etc. From * like ' can be drawn * likely,' • likeness,' * childlike,' 
' disUke,' etc." 

In schools where these general principles have been observed and carried out, spelling has improved. 

Arithmbtic. 

Fewer cases of neglect to either regularly or properly use the manuals covering the work included 
in the curriculum for the infant classes, and Standards I. to IV. have come under my notice this year 
than formerly. 

At the inspection visits without notice I have found more concrete teaching preceding the abstract, 
and more attempts made to supply and use simple apparatus and dil^2^rams when teaching this subject in 
the infant classes and Standaras I. and II. The children in the infant classes generally are becoming 
much more familiar with coins, the foot rule, and cubes, etc., are more generally used for the concrete 
teaching of addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division as far as the number 12. 

In Standard I. the notation box is better understood for the analysis of numbers up to 100 in^o 
tens and units than it is for the concrete illustrating of the process of subtraction. Easy problems re- 
quiring a knowledge of subtraction and multiplication from the tables specified for this standard were 
better done than formerly, but simple addition and easy problems involving the process of division require 
special attention in some schools. Tables have improved, bufc mental shows that enough time is not yet 
devoted to it in this and the other standards. Elementarv ideas of fractions, viz., one-half, a quarter, and 
one-eighth are not sufficiently well understood concretely m all schools. The work in Standard II. has 
improved, showing that the better foundation being laid in the infant classes and Standard I. is bearing 
fruit. 

Tlie concrete teaching begun in the lower classes and standards is not so carefully followed in the 
middle and upper standards, and in some schools children are still required in the earlier part of the 
school year to solve problems which should not be set until well on in the year. In the working of 
problems in many of the schools the whole chain of reasoning is written out, so that any one can easily 
follow the different steps and processes involved. 

Gbogbapht. 

Too little is still done to teach this subject as concretely as possible throughout the school ; 
especially is this noticed in the infant classes and lower standards. 

Children themselves do not often enough measure tho walls of the schoolroom (as required by the 
regulations), and thus become familiar with the length and breadth of the walls. In most cases only erne 
scale is taught in Standard I., and consequently, if the little ones are taken off the beaten track, and 
another scale (say half or double the one taught) substituted, the results generally are far from pleasing. 

More lessons might with advantage be conducted in the playground in Standards I. and II., for in 
Standard I. the regulations require that ** the cardinal points of the compass are to be learned by obser- 
vation of the sun. and noted both on the plan and in relation to neighbouring prominent buildings and 
other objects," while in Standard II. the adjacent surroundings or natural features can be observ^, and 
some at least of the geographical definitions taught by observation, and the others illustrated by sand, 
water, rocks, etc. 

Parallels and meridians generally are either omitted or incorrectly inserted in the map drawiiig, 
which is one of the weakest parts of geography in Standards III. to VII. 

General geography, however, has somewhat improved in many schools, and if more lessons ai*e 
given on the lines laid down in the Regulations, and ** Object Lessons in Geography," by Messrs. Dexter 
and Qtirlick, further improvement must take place. 

History. 

In individual schools this subject is carefully taught, but in many the history books are simply 
used as reading books and insufficient actual history teaching done. I hope to notice a great improve- 
ment in this interesting subject in the near future, and see it more correlatively taught with geography. 
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Dbawino. 

Freeann drawing on boards witb chalk shows some advance upon that of last and previous jears. 
The advice and hints given at inspection visits, the lessons given by teachers at association meetings, and 
the valuable books, drawins^ sheets, and cards published bj prominent English firms all assist in making 
teachers more proficient in teaching this subject. Perhaps the most useful are those which have reached 
our shores this year from the firm of T. Nelson & Sons, Ix)ndon. by J. Vaughan, and published with the 
idea of co-ordinating tiie ordinary forms of manual occupations with freehand, f reearm, ruler drawing, and 
design. Freearm drawing from objects has not been so successfully done as that from set copies, and in 
some cases unsuitable and difBcult objects have been taken in Standards I. to lY. In other instances 
the objects have b"en drawn from pictures only. G^metrical drawing still requires much attention, and 
is only good in individual schools. Brush drawing continues to be the favourite part of this subject, and 
in some schools the results obtained are very satis^Eictory. 

MUHTAL WOBK. 

Clay modelling still proves to be the most popular form of manual work. The woodwork has 
still been successfully conducted at Newcastle. At Northam a room in the old school building has been 
fitted up with the necessary benches and tools for the teaching of woodwork, and in the near future it is 
intended to similarly furnish a room at Albany. 

The other subjects in the curriculum, not specially reported upon, are generally in a similar state of 
efficiency to that of last year. 

Infant Schools. 

Albany again maintained its position, and was awarded the ** Excellent " classification, while York 
again was classified " Good." 

Classification. 

The teachers entrusted with the classification and promotion of their scholars have invariably 
carried out these duties satisfactorily, and with a due sense of the extra responsibility placed upon them 
by the Department. The promotions were, in most cases, made at the end of the school vear, but 
individual teachers, where circumstances warranted, did not keep quick and intelligent children the 
whole year in the same standard, but transferred them to a higher standard at the end of the first six 
months. The intention of the Department to give the majority of the teachers this freedom is a wise and 
commendable one, for it relieves the inspector of much clerical work, gives him more time to observe 
the methods adopted, and, if necessary, enaoles him to comment upon these methods, so that the results in 
the future may be of a higher educational value. 

Dbcipline, order, and in the majority of the schools the tone, are most commendable. Corporal 
punishment is not resorted to in some schools, and I cannot recall one in which it was excessive. The 
teachers, as a whole, have worked very assiduously, and in the outlying bush schools with commendable 
cheerfulness and fortitude. 

EOBT. GAMBLE, 

Inspector of Schools. 
80th January, 1903. 
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lioport of Mr. W J. Rooney, B.A., Inspector of Schools, 1902. 



The Northern Districts and the Blackwood. 

The year closed with 57 schools in my districts. Tho increase in number has l^een brought about 
by the establishment of schools at Denningup, Norlup, Mullalyup, and Yarragadee (Upper Irwin), and 
the re-opening of that at Oakabella. 

The following table shows the distribution of the schools and the enrolment and ayerage for the 
fourth quai-ter of the year:— 



Diatriots. 


Schools. 


Enrohnent. 


ATenige. 


Blackwood 


12 


381 


312 


Oascoyne 


1 


47 


31 


Qeraldton 


3 


416 


875 


Gin^n 


7 


147 


130 


Oreenough 


5 


130 


91 


Irwin 


5 


153 


109 


Melbourne 


5 


119 


102 


Murchison 


8 


419 


361 


Northampton 


4 


73 


63 


Boeboume 


I 


38 


26 


Sharks Hay 


1 


21 


18 


Swan 


4 


544 


418 


Broome 


1 


22 


19 


Totals 


57 


2,510 


2,045 



The enrolment and the average for the corresponding quarter of 1901 were 2,295 and 1795, 
re«pectiTely. A comparison shows not only an increase in enrolment and ave age, but also in regularity 
of attendance. The percentage of attendance upon enrolment has risen from 78 in ' 901 to 81 in 1 902. 

School Buildikos. 

The condition of the buildings, as a whole, has much im proved during the year. New buildings 
hare been erected at Kirrup, Denningup, North Bindoon, Dongarra, and Mullalyup; whilst considerable 
improTemeots baye been effected at Geraldton, Day Dawn, ^oonyonooka, Mingenew, and North 
GTeenofigb. The buildings used at Oakabella, Middle Swan, Peak Hill, and Moora are yery unsuitable. 
At Greenbushes the playground remains in a more or less unimpr ved and, possibly, dangerous condition. 

Inspkction, etc. 

Of the schools actually due for examination — 56 in all -52 were examined. The four left 
uwfiLzmiuffd were that at Sharks Bay and those in the Nor'- West. Inspecti<»n visits were paid to 39 
•ch'^'/iJi, and incidental visits to a few. Eight out of the nine Roman Catholic schools in my districts 
wffr*r examin*d. I also inspected a private school in one of my districts, and, after some hesitation, 
d^rUr^r^i it efficient for the year then current. 

B^id^ this work, I inspected twelve schools within the metropolitan and submetropolitan 
mr^skB, and a««isted at the annual examination of thirteen. 

Condition op thb Schools, Examination, etc. 

Ift my lajrt report I expressed the hoj>e that freedom of classification would be extended. It has 
r^,-3» '^^^ *rt^*-ndfni to all schools, and, I think, with beneficial results. Why the classification of the 
t ,^ ,* .'--^%^J with the InKi>t'ctor. who, though quite capable of appraising the work of a school as a whole, 
^/ .,.i f^-' t^f%ni\>\Y hope during the course of an examination to come into sufficiently close contact with 
wm^h '-J^iM **' j'i'ii:^ his jierniliarities of character, teni|>erament, etc., an<l to justly estimate his attainments, 
^tt^ a^^ttf « r.#-*'fi f^tiiw U'vond my comprehension. It now remains for the Inspector to value a school in 
tftf*' ^ni** i ^^'^ promotions made, and to show the teacher the folly of keeping back children merely to 
l/i^A *i|* tf*^ *y*'ra/e attainments of a class. A brilliant top to a dass usually implies a dull residuum; 
«il#| ft^ ^fiff,'Af,^tion mak**s thorough teaching difficult. The chief defects in classification at present lie 
m *IW >*!♦.' *-«' 'lA*»Mfn and Standard I. The very high age of Standard I. — an occurrence which is very 
t>f0>mmrm .« ^ ^* »« a gri*at measure, to the unnecessary detention of pupils in each of the infants* classes. 
Jn #^ Abf 'i'fA f'/ri.ijn«' to share in the examination of two of the Ix'st infants' schools in the State, and 
Ml 0m9\ *A ^'.t<^ I found that at least 50 |)er («nt. of the pupils had l)een advanced during the course of 
C||# f4^ ip^.^fA\ promotion had, of course, taken place at the beginning of the school year in addition. 
K? 'h^ kf^^^<t {ffomtA'um I ft-el sure the children's wits were brightened and their interest in school work 




f M ^'<^/u #« " »y«tifm, so manifestly advantageous to some and unfair to others, having been 
^ f^w k'i^t^tii of classification has been found necessary. Under this system the schools in 
iM pf^#>* r*'*' f^^u ''UH«ifi<d thus:— Excellent, 1 : Geraldton. Good, 14: North Bindoon and Lower 
f^.rf^^'^t^, >/'.v, y,.iAtHtu and Upj^er Chittering, Perup, Boyup Brook, Bridgetown, Cue, Darradup, 
i^iu^i^n^ O'^^f^'r't^it^^, MidUind Junction, Nabawah, and Yaigoo. Fair, 25; Weak, 7; Very Weak. 1. 
^^« ^ ij^m0» f^n ,,*M th ttn//tlii;r way, they mean that 40 schools were equal to or above the standard, and 
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The eight Boroan Catholic schools within the diocese of G^raldton were fully examined in the fiye 
subjects prescribed by Section 16 of the Act, with the result that all were declared eflScient. Of the five 
subjects prescribed b? the Act, least attention appears to have been devoted to Geography. 

Organisation, Discipline, etc. 

The organisation of the larger schools remains satisfactory. In the smaller schools there is a 
distinct improvement ; but still a moderate proportion of the teachers, failing to see the utility of a well- 
constructed time-table and a carefully thought out scheme for the grouping of standards for certain 
subjects (vide Regulations— scheme of instruction in small schools), are content to work with an 
organisation which hampers their usefulness and increases their labour. During the year I have devoted 
much time and care in assisting in the construction of suitable time-tables and schemes of grouping. 

The programmes of work, which should also enable the teacher to concentrate effort, are frequently 
little more than mere skeletons. The work of each month should be specified with considerable detail, 
otherwise the programme is valueless. 

The discipline of the schools and their tone continue, in most instances, very satisfactory. I would, 
however, urge some of our teachers to expect a little more from their pupils in the way of good manners 
and gentle bearing. The gintle life is worth aiming at; and its attainment will be much aided by extend- 
ing courtesy to, and expecting it from, the children. We have the children at the most impressionable 
age : let us make the most of the advantage. 

Abithmetic. 

The teaching of this subject during the past year has not, in my opinion, resulted in increased 
efficiency ; and I base this opinion upon what I have seen within and without ray own districts. To some 
extent, the want of thoroughness is due to the separation of the teaching of mental arithmetic from that 
of the slate or paper work. Frequently one finds children in Standards IV. and Y. capable of working 
straight-out questions dealing with percentages on slate or paper, and yet not having any conception of 
the meaning of percentage. The use of concrete aids in the teaching of this subject appears to be on the 
decline. The visible-arithmetic box, so useful in the teaching of the composition and decomposition of 
number, fractional parts, etc., seems almost to have disappeared from our schools. 

Rbadino. 

The teaching of this subject has received increased attention during the year. More intelligent 
methods have been employed, with the result that the reading has improved in naturalness and tone. 

Dbawino. 

Both teachers and children continue to interest themselves in this subject, particularly in two 
sections of it — free-arm drawing and brush work. It is necessary to suggest in both sections a little less 
copy and a little more nature work and design. Drawing with instruments is often little understood by 
teachers, with the result that really good work is seen in but few schools. Even such elementary work as 
the correct method of holding a ruler is neglected. It is to be hoped that the issue of the new scheme of 
" drawing with instruments ** will do much to increase the value of the work done in the schools. 

Some have found the value of correlating drawing with such subjects as conversation lessons, 
object lessons, information lessons, etc. Many have not attempted any correlation. 

Enolish. 

Composition has improved, and would improve still more were conversation lessons given on less 
mechanical lines. Picture lessons, although very good in their way, should not be given too frequently, 
lest they become conventional. One sees more frequently than formerly a good bla<'k board summary, as 
the result of composition lessons. Analysis and accidence are very fair in the lower and middle standards, 
but weak in the upi>er, except in a few of the best schools. For some reason or other, the teaching of the 
subject lacks cohesion in the upper standards. As one of the examiners in English, I was astonished at 
the poor quality of the papers sent in by a fair proportion of the candidate pupil teachers. Were the 
subject well taught, the creatn — or what should be the cream — of our upper standards should do better 
work. 

Geoqbapht. 

This subject, like English, is not altogether satisfactory. The weakest teaching is seen in 
Standards I., III., and IV. ; and in the small schools the weakness extends to the upper standards. Plan 
drawing is rarely satisfactory, and mainly because it is taught in the reverse to the correct order. In this 
connection I would recommend to teachers the perusal of Frew*s ** Object lessons in Geography " 
(Blackie). Volume I. of this book, practically covering the course of our Standard I., explains plan 
drawing, the outlining of graphic records of short walks and longer expeditions, and the making of 
suitable models. The mental attitude we wish to produce in our pupils is expectancy. The use of models 
in every stage of the teaching of geography tends to produce this attitude. Probably the best models are 
those made of pulp, i.e. any waste paper, but blotting paper for preference, steeped in water. By suitable 
questioning, based upon the models (to be made by teacher and scholars), reasons can be drawn out of the 
rise of a town in a particular situation. The idea that there is little that is really arbitrary or matter of 
chance in the site of a village or town n ay be well developed even in young children. The teacher's 
aim should be not only to show the where, but the why ; and in this the models will aid him. 
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With regard to the teaching of geography, an authority tells us : " Whereas the key to the under- 
standing of the earth is to be found in the study of that part of it which adjoins the children's home, the 
fact is often quite ignored. Observations made by the children, under guidance, will enable them to use 
the words hill, plain, stream, and the like with some meauing behind the terms. So, too, by watching the 
varying height of the sun, the changes of the season, the rainfall, the first appearance of familiar birds 
and flowers, the rise and fall of the tide, and such matters, the child can lay a sure foundation for the 
intelligent study of advanced geography." In this connecti(»n, I may say, I have heard at least half-a- 
dozen lessons on "clouds" without the children quitting the class-room for the sake of personal observa- 
tion. The observation lies with the pupils; the teacher*s duty is to direct and keep in orderly 
arrangement observation and inference. 

School Gardens; Experimental Plots, etc. 

In the following schools good flower gardens were cultivated : — Bridgetown, Moonyonooka, West 
Swan, Greenough North, Greenbushes, North Bindoon, Lower Chittering, Strawberry, Yardarino, 
Mogumber, Mullalyup, and Gingin. It is to be regretted that, in several places wheie the climatic and 
soil conditions were extremely favourable, little more than a scriitchiug < f the earth and the planting of a 
few ill-assorted shoots and roots has been attempted. Unless the gardening be done with one*s heart m 
the work, and on some sensible plan, it had better be left undone. Apart from beautifying the surround- 
ings of the school, the cultivation of flowers brings its own pleasure, and develops the aesthetic taste. In 
a new country it is scarcely possible to spend too much time in developing such a taste. Two schools — 
Moonyonooka and Bridgetown — deserve special commendation for the efforts made to systematise tl.e 
work in experimental plots. I understand that more than one farmer was interested in the results of the 
experiments made in wheat-growing and the use of manures at the former of these schools. 

Kindbboarten. 

Kindergarten teaching continues to extend, and where the teacher herself is interested in the work 
excellent trainmg is being given. It is still to be r^retted that so much of the Kindergarten work, even 
in some of the big schools of the State, is taken on mechanical lines, thus destroying the very spirit of 
Kindergarten. Rarely is it found that the forms made with the aid of the sticks and blocks are other 
than designs taken from copies placed before the pupils — very rarely indeed is any constructive work 
attempted. Church towers, belfries, courtyards— objects quite beyond the children's ( W.A.) expeiience — 
are formed in almost every school. In no case have I Ibund a child with the faintest idea of what a 
courtyard is. Such slavish copying has no place in true Kindergarten. In every school there are objects 
which will enable the teacher to use the sticks for constructive teaching, and it is an easy matter to 
introduce others. I have also found, in some instances, that Kindergarten rhymes are committed to 
memory without a fair appreciation of their meaning. In some t^chools the children have been encouraged 
to talk on each of the forms attempted ; this lends interest to the work itself, and gives no uncertain help 
in bettering the compositi<m of the children — it is the true Kindergarten spirit. 

Manual Tbainino. 

At present there is no centre in my districts at which Manual Training Classes have been 
established. It is contemplated to make an early and extensive beginning at Midland Junction; and I 
hope Gteraldton will also be made a centre. 

Modelling in clay is still the branch of formative education most generally adopted in my districts. 
The results are decidedly encouraging. In a few instances, the models made at my request were in point 
of merit far below the specimens of ordinary school work exhibited. 

Moonyonooka School, alone, takes ironwork. Both teacher and scholars are to be commended for 
the class of work done. 

The Teachers. 

With very few exceptions the teachers have been earnest and painstaking in their work, and loyal 
to their Department. I question whether any other branch of the Public Service excels the teachers in 
devotion to duty. Sometimes it occurs to me that the Department might reward some of them by granting 
more commodious and comfortable quarters. A considerable number of teachers in my districts remain 
unclassified. As last year, I would suggest the application of some preliminary test of the applicant's 
literary ability before accepting him or her as an unclassified teacher. The presence of some who are not 
at all qualified by literary attainments is detrimental to the scholars and unpleasant to the inspectors, 
and in the end to themselves, seeing that finally they are retired through ** bad reports " or failure to gain 
a certificate. The test suggested need not be a severe one, and could be arranged by the inspector hearing 
the test lessons. 

The Nor'-Wbst Schools. 

Pressure of work prevented me from visiting these schools last year. Examinations were held by 
the teachers, and reports forwarded to the Department. It is my intention t^i revisit these s<;hools during 
the coining winter. 

The Future. 
The outlook is promising. 

W. J. ROONEY, 
7th February. 1903. Inspector. 
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Report of Mr. Cecil R. P. Andrews, M.A., Principal of the Training College, 



I have the honour to submit the following Report upon tJie first year's work of the Training 
College. 

It was originally intended that the College should be opened at Easter, 1901. Unexpected delays 
in the completion of the buildings led to the postponement of the opening until January, 1902. 

BuiLDINaS AND GROUNDS. 

The College is a fine building of Cottesloe stone, standing in grounds of eleven acres. It 
overlooks Freshwater Bay, being distant about a quarter of a mile from the shore. It stands 100 feet 
above the water, and gets the full benefit of the cool sea breeze in the summer. It contains a large Lecture- 
hall and three Class Rooms, a Dining-hall, a Recreation Room for the students, a Library, and an Office 
for the Principal. On the upper floor are the Matron's Rooms and the Dormitories, which are divided 
into cubicles. There are also rooms for two resident members of the staff. The Principal's Quarters 
form the East wing of the building; the Kitchens and Servants' Quarters are in the West wing. 
Behind the main building is a massive tower, supporting a 20,000 gallon tank. At the foot of this tower 
is the laundry, and also a room containing a carpenter's bench. 

A large stretch of ground in front of the College has been sown with couch-grass, and will in 
time be used as a cricket ground. In another part of the grounds are two asphalt tennis courts. There 
is a large kitchen garden, which is well stocked with young vines and fruit trees, and a garden belonging 
to the Principal. The students have also started gardens, but at present have worked under difficulties. 
It is hoped that an improved supplv of water will lead to further development in this respect. A large 
number of shrubs and trees were planted in the grounds during the year. 

Studbnts. 

The first students for the College were 8elected from the lists of those who succeeded in the 
examinations held at Christmas, 1900. Owing to the delay in the opening, another examination had been 
held before the College was ready. It was, therefore, decided that the College year in future should begin 
in September, and that the first year should be a shortened one. 

It had been decided that the full College course should cover three years. In order to provide 
sufficient vacancies at the end of each year, it was arranged that a certain number of students should be 
admitted for a single year, and others for a two years' course. Several of those who entered for one year 
were already qualified teachers, who were anxious to take advantage of the opportunity of a short course 
of training. They showed great interest in their work, and it was very unfortunate that their stay in the 
College had to be confined to two terms. The students who entered for two or three years were all 
Pupil Teachers. 

The numbers at the opening of the College, are shown by the following table : — 





Male. 


Female. 


Total. 


3rd Year Students (leaving in August, 1902) 
2nd Year Students (leaving in August, 1903) 
let Year Students (leaving in August, 1 904) 


3 

8 


8 
10 
12 


11 

10* 

20 




11 


30 


41 



During the year three of the 2nd year students were obliged to leave the College, two owing to ill- 
health and one owing to the sudden death of her father. One of the 1st year students, who was quite 
unsuited to the profession, left ; and two, whose bent lay rather in the direction of manual work, were 
transferred at the end of the year to act as Pupil Teachers to the Organiser of Manual Training. Fifteen 
new students were admitted in September, so that the present numbers are as follow : — 





Male. 


Female. 


Total. 


1 


7 


7 


...! . 


12 


17 




7 


8 


15 


12 


27 


39 



3rd Year Students (leaving in August, 1903) 
2nd Year Students (leaving in August, 1904) 
Ut Year Students (leaving in August, 1905) 



Ifris hoped to raise the numbers to about 50 next September. 

Of the 39 students now in the College, 27 are residents; the other 12 live at home, 
residents, 11 are males and 16 females. 

The eleven students who came for one year's training only were examined in August, when they 
left the College. Five of these — Florence Metcalfe, Elsie Kennedy, Laura Tonkin, Margaret Wellwood, 
and James Bodsted — were awarded the B2 Classification, the highest which can be gained by a student 
on leaving the College. The others were awarded the CI. 



Of the 27 



&6 

The Time Table. 

7*26 a.m Prayers. 

7*86 a.m. Breakfest. 

8*66 ajn. — KhSe a.iii Lectures. 

10*60 a.m.— 12*26 pjn Lectures. 

12-80 p.m. Dinner. 

1*40 pjn.— 8*16 pjn. (in summer) > Lectures (except on Wednesday 

4*46 p.m. — 6*20 p.m. (in winter) > and Saturday). 

6*30 p.m Tea. 

7-15 p.m.— 916 p.m Private study. 

9*30 p.m Prayers. 

The Btudents make their own beds before morning lectures. With this exception, they are quite 
free, except during working hours. The afternoon lectures are arranged so that the best time of day 
shall be free for outdoor exercise. Afternoon tea is served after lectures in summer ; before lectures in 
winter. 

The OuBBiGULirM. 

The College course includes the following subjects for all students : — 

Scripture, English Language, Literature and History, Latin, Orography, Physiography, Arithmetic, 
Geometry, Drawing, Singing, Eeading and Recitation, Theory and Practice of Teaching. 

Male students also take Chemistry and Physics, Algebra, and Manual Training (Woodwork). 

Female students also take Kindergarten, Needlework, and Domestic Economy. 

The second and third years attend a course of lectures on Agriculture, and the third year also has 
a course of Elementary Botany, with special reference to the native flora. 

The Normai. Wobk. 

The Normal Work is under the management of Mr. F. Q. Brown, B.A., who has during the year 
held the position of Head Master of Claremont School, as well as Normal Master of the Collie. The 
combined work has proved to be too heavy for one man. Mr. Brown has now been appointed Director 
of the Practising Schools. The Senior School and the new Infants' School will each have its own Head 
Teacher, while Mr. Brown will have a general control over both, and will be able to devote his time 
almost entirely to the College students. The new arrangement will undoubtedly be of very great 
advantage to the College. 

A class is brought from the school to the College Lecture-hall, and a lesson is given by a student 
in the presence of the staff and all the students. On the next day a discussion is held upon the method 
of the lesson, the principles involved, and practical points of class management in connection with it. The 
discussion is opened by the student who gave the lesson ; he estimates his success or failure, and criticises 
his own work. Other students are called upon for criticisms, either of the lesson in general or of a 
particular point to which attention is to be directed, This is followed by criticisms fropi each member of 
the staff, the discussion being Anally summed up by the Normal Master. 

The succession of criticism lessons is occasionally broken by a model lesson, attention being first 
directed to the particular points which it is intended to illustrate. A further variation is afforded by 
blackboard exercises, when all students are required to set copies, work arithmetical problems, draw maps, 
and produce suitable illustrations for specified lessons upon the blackboard. 

Every student spends a certain number of weeks in the year in the Practising School, teaching and 
observing other teachers, under the supervision of the Normal Master. 

The Staff. 

The Resident Staff consists of the Principal and two Assistants — Mr. J. Parsons, B.A., and Miss 
A. Sutton, B.A. The Principal lectures on Scripture, Latin, Botany, English Literature, and Beading 
and Recitation ; Mr. Parsons on Physiography, Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, and English Literatiure, 
undertaking also the Drill of the male students; Miss Sutton on English Lan&^uage, Literature and 
History, Geography, and Drawing, undertaking also the Singing and Dnll of the female students. 
Other subjects are taken by visiting teachers, as follows : — 

Needlework (at first taken by Miss Nisbet), by Miss Alder, Head Mistress of the James Street 

Infants' School. 
Kindergarten, by Miss Alder. 

Domestic Economy, by Miss Deyitt, Organising Instructress in Cookery, etc. 
Agriculture, by Mr. A. Despeissis, Yiticultural and Horticultural Expert to the Agricultural 

Department. 
Singing (for male students), by Mr. H. Hughes, B.A., 1st Assistant (now Head Master) of the 
Claremont School. 

r """-The male students attend the Perth Technical School for Lectures on Chemistry, by Mr. A. 
Purdie, M.A., Director of Technical Education ; and for Lectures on Physics, by Mr. J. B. Allen, B.Sc. 

The male students attend the Perth Manual Training School for instruction from Mr. J. Hart, the 
Organising Instructor in Manual Training. 

Ltt conclusion, I wish to express my gratitude to Mr. Parsons and Miss Sutton for the valuable 
assistance which they, as resident members of the staff, have always been ready to give me, and for their 
unsparing efforts to make the College a success. I also wish to state how much I appreciate the good 
fortune of the College in securing Mrs. Phillips to superintend its domestic matters. That the College 
has proved a most comfortable home for those who reside in it is very largely due to her admirable 
management, and her influence in the direction of refinement is invaluable. 

It is with great regret that I am leaving this most interesting and attractive sphere of work. 

CECIL R. P. ANDREWS, 
16th March, 1903. Principal. 
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Perth Manual Training Centre. 



The Intpeetor Cfeneral of SchooU. 
Sib, 

I baT6 the honour to submit the following fieport on the works of this centre daring the year 1902. 

Ihspbotiok. 

I visited the School on five occasions, generally during class hours. I examined the drawings and 
models executed by the scholars, noted the methods of instruction, and observed the classes at work and 
daring lessons. 

Discipline. 

The discipline of the classes is good. There was an absence of inattention, and the boys are 
evidently interested in their work, which they do generally with zest and intelligence. 

New Methods. 

The system of instruction and the syllabus of work have undergone considerable change under the 
present instructor, notably in the introduction of modem methods, and a more carefully systematised 
scheme of teaching. Considering the shortness of the period during which the new system has been 
adopted, the work of the classes is very creditable. 

Geoitnd Work. 

The course of instruction is based on a thorough and well-considered grounding in accuracy, both 
of drawing and practical work, and the early development of habits of attention, observation, and 
reflection. 

Drawing. 

A plain but accurate drawing is made of the plan and elevation of each model. The drawing and 
practical work are executed together, and with constant reference of one to the other — a system which is 
sound in principle and produces excellent results. I was pleased to note the admirable rule in force that 
no model was executed until an accurate drawing of it had first been made. 

Tools. 

The nature, construction, and purpose of various tools are carefully explained in detail. I was 
pleased at the ready replies to questions and the quick intelligence of the boys in this branch of learning. 

Beginning with the use of the tenon saw, rule, try-square, gauge, and chisel, the first models are of 
a simple character, followed by practice in the use of additional tools, which are introduced gradually, and 
advancing by sure and well-considered steps as the exercises become more difficult and complex in 
character. 

Models. 

The models consist of eleven different exercises, graded so that from the treatment of straight 
lines and surfaces the scholar is led on to geometrical and free-hand curves, with the joints used by 
carpenters and joiners, and with instruction in the mechanical principles involved in the work. The 
steady advance of these exercises makes growing demands on the skill, intelligence, and aptness of the 
scholars. Generally the work is very creditable, and some of the examples of jointing, inlaying, etc., are 
excellent. 

Individual Treatment. 

I notice that as the scholars advance in the work they are treated not so much in the mass as was 
formerly the case, but as individuals. I do not hesitate to state that this system is most advantageous 
to the boys in stirring them to increased interest and application. It is, however, more exacting in its 
demands on the time and attention of the instructor, and it led me to the conclusion that it was not 
practicable to set models for execution by way of competitive examination. 

Conclusion. 

I was, however, able to see sufficient of the methods of instruction, the examples of work done 
both in drawing and practical exercises, and the tone of the classes generally, to report that good work 
has been done during the year, and that the centre is now conducted on such lines that excellent results 
may be anticipated. 

I have, etc.» 

HILLSON BEASLET, A.E.VJ.A. 

The Barracks, Perth, 7th February, 1903. 



Report of Mr. W. E. Wray, Chief Compulsory Officer. 



I haye the honour to submit mj annual Report on Compulsory School Attendance for the year 
1902. 

The average enrolment of pupils increased from 20,277 to 22,605. But what is of greater im- 
portance, the number of pupils present on an average increased f r^.ii 16,423 to 18,448, being an additional 
attendance of 2,025 at school over that of the previous year. 

The percentage of average attendance to average enrolment was 82. This is the best attendance 
in the histoxy of the State, and is considerably higher than that of any other State in the Commonwealth. 

The average attendance for each quarter of the year was as follows : — 

First quarter 80 Third quarter 83 

Second quarter 82 Fourth quarter 81 

Several schools show an excellent record of attendances. Of the Class I. Schools (average 
attendance of 400 and upwards), Perth Boys' obtained 90 per cent. ; Perth Girls', 86 per cent. ; East 
Perth, 86 per cent. 

Class n. Schools (average of 300 to 400) — GFeraldton and Subiaco each obtained 91 per cent. ; 
Highgate and Newcastle Street, each 88 per cent. ; Plympton, 87 ; North Fremantle, 86 ; Fremantle 
Boys', 85. 

Class III. Schools (average of 200 to 300) — Bunbury obtained 91 per cent. ; Cottesloe and West 
Leederville, each 87 per cent. ; Leederville, 86 per cent. 

Class IV. Schools (average of 100 to 200) — Bunbury Infants' obtained 88 percent.; Plympton 
Infants', 87 per cent. 

Class V. Schools (average, 50 to 100) — Waterous Mill obtained 87 per cent. ; South Perth, 85 per 
cent. / 

Class VI. Schools (average, 20 to 50) — Karridale obtained 93 per cent. ; Picton, 90 per cent. ; 
Jarrahdene, 96 per cent. 

The half-time schools were particularly well attended. Pourt-een were in operation, and the 
attendance averaged 86 per cent. 

The attendance at many of the Qoldfields schools shows a marked improvement. Taking into 
consideration the disabilities under which the children live, in comparison with those resident in more 
favoured localities, the attendance must be regarded as indicating an appreciative desire on behalf of the 
parents for the education of their children. Greatly increased accommodation has been provided at 
Kalgoorlie and Boulder, and, in addition, new schools have been opened at North Kalgoorlie, Brown Hill, 
Lake View, and South Boulder. The whole of the accommodation provided has been filled to the utmost 
capacity. 

The percentage of average attendance at the schools within the Goldfields districts was as 
follows : — 

Kalgoorlie 84 Boulder 74 Coolgardie 79 



Menzies 


... 87 


Kanowna 


... 83 


Bulong 


... 73 


Kookynie 


... 78 


Mt. Morgans 


... 67 


Gw^alia 


... 63 


Ravenathorpe 


... 77 


Murchison 


... 82 



Kurawa 
Malcolm 
Southern Cross 
Norseman 



84 
91 
76 
83 



The population in some districts is continuaUy shifting, and the work of looking up absentees is 
rendered very difficult. 

A pleasing feature of the year has been the improvement in the punctuality of the scholars. Many 
schools now show 90 per cent, of the pupils marked present at first roll call. 

There is still a desire exhibited by many parents to withdraw their children from school at an early 
age to go to work. The section of the Public Education Act prohibiting employment of children of 
school age, during school hours, has proved useful in checking this pernicious practice ; the prompt service 
of a notice on the employer usually suffices, without having recourse to legal proceedings prescribed by 
the Act. In individual cases of hardship — poverty, or sickness of the parent — special exemption has beeu 
granted by the Minister, each application being considered on its merits. 

The difficulty of satisfactorily dealing with incorrigible truants still exists. Representation has 
been made to the Hon. the Minister concerning this matter, and it is probable that at an early date a 
purely truant school, under the control of the Education Department, will be formed. The committal of 
incorrigible truants to an ordinary Industrial School is quite ineffective. A different course of treatment 
is necessary in these cases, with a period of short detention in the first instance of two or three months. 
I firmly believe that the habit of truancy would, by this means, be checked. Many of the private schools 



now famish absentee returns to the Department. All keep registers of attendance, which are supplied 
free of cost. There are now dO private schools on the list of ** Efficient Schools/' with an enrolment of 
6,260 and attendance of 4,922. These figures can onlj be taken as approximate. It would be 
better if an annual return were supplied on a form similar to the one in use bj the State Schools ; this 
would ensure uniformity. I am pleased to again state that, with few exceptions, the members of the 
police force have rendered valuable assistance in the enforcement of the compulsory clauses of the Act. 
In many places the officers have taken a personal interest in the work. At Bunbury, for instance, owing 
to the hearty manner in which the work has always been carried out, the percentage at the school has been 
raised from 80 to 90 per cent. As a result, the work in this town is now extremely light. 

Durinc^: the year exemption from school attendance was applied for in 84 oases, of whidi 51 were 
granted and 33 refused. Two hundred and five prosecutions were authorised, with the following result : — 
Fined, 129 ; cautioned and costs inflicted, 41 ; dismissed, 7 ; withdrawn, 4 ; committed to Industrial 
School, 24. 

W. E. WEAY. 
11th February, 1903. 
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Report of the Sewing Inspectress, Miss J. A. Aishet, 



To the Inspector General of Schooh. 
Sib, 

I hare the honour to submit to jou the Report on the Needlework of Western Australian State 
Schools for the past year. 

I have examined one hundred and seventj-five (175) schools in this subject. Of these twentj-five 
were classed excellent, twenty-six very good, twenty-five fair, while forty-one were weak and forty- 
one bad. These results compare unfavourably with those of the preceding year. The number of schools 
which gained the excellent mark in 1901 were fifty-two, or more than double the number which gained it 
this year. Iia^t year thirty schools were marked bad ; this year the number is forty-one, while ouly five 
more schools have been examined. These results show a decided falling-off in the quality of work, which 
is to be regretted, as Western Australia has hitherto kept abreast of the other States in this subject. 

The work submitted has been sloyenly. Method is, in the main, correct, but carelessness and 
inattention to detail have been marked charactenstics of the majority of specimens sent for examination. 
This weakness is found throughout the standards, and is the result of either bad teaching or insufficient 
practice. 

Bad classification is also to blame for much of the trouble. Until the classes are properly grouped 
and taught collectively, the best results cannot be obtained. 

" Cutting out," which is an important part of this subject, has not received as much attention as 
it should. The majority of the patterns are Imdly proportioned ; more time should be given to it in the 
higher standards. The girls of Standards V., VI., and VII. should be made to cut out their own garment 
in class. Teachers will find Miss F. Heath's book, ** Pattern-making by Paper Folding," of much use to 
them. 

Sewing is decidedly an unpopular subject with many teachers. They haTc been taught it on the 
same lines in the other States, and there is, I fear, a feeling in many of their minds that time given to it 
is wasted. They have often to teach too many at once, and have not been used to teaching it collectively 
as a class subject. Until these obstacles are removed the work will not be well done. 

It seems that more instruction is needed by lectures on the subject at different centres throughout 
the State. In a few years the latter will not be needed, as the excellent teaching being given by Miss 
Alder in the Training College will in the future provide the country with scientifically -trained teacners of 
needlework. 

J. A. NISBET. 
18th February, 1903. 






By Aathority : Wm. Autbbd Watsoh, QoTenunent Printer, Perth. 
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